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THE SWORD. 


Tue march of democracy is not 
limited to mankind alone; the up- 
rising of nouvelles couches is not 
confined to the peoples of the earth ; 
the undermining of the upper classes 
is not restricted to humanity. The 
dismantling of aristocracies is no 
longer a merely mortal operation ; it 
has sapped away the bases of other 
privileges than those of princes; 
it has exterminated other preroga- 
tives than those of blood; it has 
suppressed other rights than those 
of birth. The revolutionary spirit 
is swelling beyond politics and par- 
liaments; its action is stretching 
outside societies, and is reaching 
above nations; it is pervading na- 
ture herself, and is even permeat- 
ing matter. The subversiveness of 
our times extends to metals as well 
as to men; under its dissolving 
action—alas that we should have 
to say it !—steel has ceased to be a 
gentleman. 

Until this nineteenth century, 
steel had retained its exalted place. 
It had been assailed by gunpowder, 
and it had been debilitated by the 
gradual diminution of duels, but it 
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had held its own; its superb tra- 
ditions had not yet faded; the 
knightly sword was still its ac- 
cepted expression, still its repre- 
sentative idea. It is true that steel 
—thongh used in Asia from all 
time—though seen, perhaps, in im- 
perial Rome, and though introduced 
into Spain by the Arabs in the 
ninth century—had only been se- 
riously known to Europeans since 
the First Crusade; it is true that the 
swords of Greece, of Spain, of Ger- 
many, of Gaul, contained no sign of 
it: but for the last eight centuries 
the world had learnt to associate the 
sword and steel together, and to in- 
stinctively regard them as implying 
the same conception. To-day, that 
stately unity has disappeared. The 
sword has been dethroned ; and steel, 
meanly forsaking its former self, 
repudiating its lineage, its alliances, 
and its traditions, has gone in for 
demagogy. And we are the sad 
spectators of its fall. 

What a superb career it has re- 
nounced! It had shaped the world ; 
it had carved out history; it had 
formed the nations; it had fixed 
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the limits of languages and the geo- 
graphy of character and thought; 
it had vanquished the strong; it 
had rebuked the proud; it had 
succoured the weak; it had been 
the arbiter of honour, and the ac- 
complisher of justice. The sword 
was, as the ancient, chronicler said, 
“the oldest, the most universal, the 
most varied of arms; the only one 
which has lived ‘through time. All 
peoples knew it; it was everywhere 
regarded as the support of courage, 
as the enemy of perfidy, as the mark 
of commandment, as the companion 
of authority—as the emblem of sov- 
ereignty, of power, of force, of con- 
quest, of fidelity, and of punish- 
ment.” And all this has steel 
abandoned—to become rails! Look 
at what it was, and at what it is. 
Its aspect was brilliant; its habits 
were punctilious; its manners were 
courtly; its connections were pa- 
trician ; its functions were solemn; 
its contact was ennobling; even its 
very vices were glittering, for most 
of them were simply the defects of 
its superb qualities. It is true that 
it was sometimes cruel, and that its 
processes of action were distinctly 
sanguinary; but those reproaches 
apply to all other weapons too. 
Throughout the ages it grandly 
held up its head, and haughtily 
bore its name. It lost no caste 
when it allied itself with lance and 
dagger, with battle-axe and helm, 
for they were of its natural kindred ; 
and even when, in later times, it 
stooped to generate such lowly off- 
spring as razors, lancets, knives, and 
needles, the world saw no real abase- 
ment in the act, for the chivalrous 
blade was still the image which re- 
presented steel to man. But now 
its whole character has changed ; 
now, it has thrown aside its gal- 
lantry, its grace, its glory; now, it 
has forsworn its pride for profit, its 

mp for popularity. Steel is now 
ursting coarsely on the earth at 
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the rate of thousands of tons a- 
month. It is positively being made 
into steam-engines, and cannon, and 
ships, and all sorts of vulgar, heavy, 
uncomely, useful objects. Worse 
than all, it is becoming cheap! 
Steel cheap! The steel of old, 
the steel of legend and of story, 
the steel of the paladin and the 
chevalier, the steel of the noble 
and the brave, the steel of honour 
and of might, the steel that was 
above price, that knew not money 
and cared nought for profit—that 
steel isno more. It has been driven 
contemptuously out of sight by met- 
allurgic persons called Bessemer, and 
Krupp, and Siemens, and these de- 
structive creators have put into its 
place a nineteenth century substance, 
exactly fitted to a mercantile period, 
but possessing no tie whatever with 
time or fame. 

No more will steel append its 
personal signature, its glaringly 
recognisable autograph, to the great 
events of history. The dagger that 
slew Cesar, the glaive that Bren- 
nus hurled into the scale to weigh 
against the liberty of Rome, the axe 
that gashed off Mary Stuart’s head, 
the knife that armed the hand of 
Charlotte Corday (of course they 
were not all steel, but they admir- 
ably represent the notion of it), 
are mere faded antiquities. Steel 
has other functions to discharge 
now; it has given up marking 
dates in the world’s life, and has 
gone in for trade; it has ceased to 
be history, and has become actual- 
ity; it is in a state of new depart- 
ure; it no longer incarnates a senti- 
ment; it is nothing but a fact. It 
has turned its back on the blades 
of Damascus, on the armour of 
Milan, on the shields of Augs- 
burg, on the rapiers of Ferrara, on 
the halberts of Flanders, on the 
poniards of Bilbao, and, at this 
very moment, is forsaking almost 
the last refuge which was left to 
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it, and is deserting the marvellous 
sabres of Japan. In the place 
of its former glories it is taking 
up all sorts of low associations ; it 
is being manufactured in big fur- 
naces; it is being “ cast,” as if it 
were mere clownish pig-iron ; it is 
being rolled as if it were uncouth 
“bar”; it is condescending to be 
boiler-plates, and axle-trees, and 
driving-shafts, and girders. To 
this is steel reduced. 

In what else has evolution worked 
a sadder change than this? Where 
else has relentless progress stamped 
out a nobler past? Of course the 
present development of steel is very 
serviceable, and very commercial, 
and very profitable; and it is, per- 
haps, our duty to be delighted at 
it. But views and opinions are, 
after all, like religious faiths, affairs 
of temperament rather than of rea- 
son. Just as some people regret post- 
chaises, and just as some others 
mourn over the divine right of kings, 
so is it comprehensible that a few 
of us may deplore the disappearance 
of swords and the desecration. of 
steel. The feeling may be absurd, 
and it is certainly purely senti- 
mental, and altogether impractical 
and out of date; but in a conser- 
vative country like ours, there is 
some excuse for lamenting the dis- 
appearance ef landmarks, and never 
was there a bigger or more universal 
sign-post than the sword, for it 
pointed the road to almost all the 
ends of life. Men were what their 
swords made them. To be “ as brave 
as his sword ” was the highest aim of 
a warrior’s heart. And yet the sword 
has vanished so completely that we 
can scarcely suppose the world wili 
ever see it at its true work again. 
A lingering survivor of the famil 
is still to be detected in the French 
duelling tool; but, with the ex- 
ception of that pallid, sickly in- 
heritor of a fallen crown, all direct 
descendants of the once mighty 
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race have died out. No one can 
seriously pretend that the soldier’s 
sabre of to-day is anything but a 
bastard of the kin; it is a vulgar 
article of commerce—like skewers, 
or chisels, or nails, supplied by 
contract from Liége or St. Etienne, 
from Solingen or Birmingham. ; It 
has no place in the glorious lineage 
of fighting steel; it is a mere 
article of military accoutrement ; 
amongst the tools of actual war, 
it stands a long way below knap- 
sacks, a little above chin-straps, 
and about on a level with shovels: 
it has been cast out into the cold 
shade by breech-loaders and rifled 
barrels; it has scarcely any blood 
relationship with the real sword— 
with the sword which was the one 
essential weapon of every man who 
fought. That trusty friend is gone 
for ever—an awkward instrument 
of inferior iron, which, like Charles 
the Second’s promises, “no man 
relies on,” has assumed its place. 
Never again will poets sing of puis- 
sant falchions, or of adamantine 
blades. The Balmung of Sieg- 
fried, the LEscalibur of Arthur, 
the prodigious Mistelstein, which 
expunged two thousand four hun- 
dred men, the Joyeuse of Charle- 
magne, the Flamberge of Renaud, | 
the Altecler of Oliver, the Quers- 
teinbeis of Hakon which chopped 
in two a millstone, the Tisona and 
the Colada of the Cid,—all these, 
and all their like, have faded into 
“dreams that tempt no more.” 
Even Durandal, the epic Durandal 
of Roland, the wondrous brand 
that cleft the cliff at Roncesvaux, 
and left its yawning mark upon 
the Pyreneean crest, has flickered 
into night, and is bewailed by 
none. A rusty rough-edged bar, 
purporting to represent it, is shown 
to curious travellers in the Armoury 
at Madrid ; and an equally veracious 
rival is exhibited in the Church of 
Rocamadour, in the department of 
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the Lot; but the true Durandal is, 
of course, as the legend tells us, still 
lying in the waters into which the 
dying hero flung it, as the last 
blast of the Olifant expired on his 
lips, in the vain effort to call back 
Chesleningne to the field; it is 
still, undoubtedly, at the bottom 
of the enchanted poisoned stream 
“which passed by there.” And 
there, we may presume, it will 
remain, unless somebody finds it. 
No more will champions hew a foe 
in half at one wild sweep, as God- 
frey and Conrad did to several 
Paynim in the Holy Land. No 
more will shields be split from top 
to bottom, as Renaud treated the 
buckler of the wicked infidel Sacri- 
pant. All that sort of behaviour 
is no longer in our ways; we do 
not work so laboriously in conflicts 
now; battles have become lazy, in 

mpany with most other acts of 
modern life. Like stone cannon- 
balls, the rack, the toga, and cups 
of hemlock, hard hitting has passed 
out of our wants. 

The ferocity of sharp strokes, 
the immensity of savage smiting, 
which constituted, for thousands 
of years, the essential character- 
istics of the sword, form, however, 
but a poor part of its vast story. 
There came into it, with time, new 
lineaments, fairer and nobler than 
these. By small degrees, as cen- 
turies passed on, the sword began 
to mount, its uses rose, its func- 
tions soared. It never ceased to 
be a slaughterer, for killing is the 
essence of its being; but it grew to 
be a creator as well as a destroyer ; 
men made of it their great enno- 


bier. Its touch upon the shoulder 


conferred the knighthood which 
soldiers longed to win; and rever- 
ence for it waxed so deep that its 
simple presence on the hip was 
taken to be sufficient evidence that 
its wearer was, to some extent at 
least, a gentleman. It came to be 


regarded as the one accepted em- 
blem of manly pride, as the outer 
symbol of all that men prized most 
—their courage, their liberty, and 
their honour. The practice of dis- 
arming captives had naturally en- 
gendered the idea that to give up a 
sword was an act implying defeat, 
bondage, and disgrace; and by a 
not incomprehensible extension of 
opinion, its possession was counted 
as indicating the exact contrary of 
all this, as constituting evidence that 
its wearer was undegraded and free, 
as supplying an unquestioned cer- 
tificate of his liberty. It was the 
visible badge of birth, of bravery, 
of freedom. No other material ob- 
ject ever attained such a place in 
the eyes of mien; the sword stood 
absolutely alone in its honour- 
bestowing efficacy. The crown, the 
sceptre, and the robe of ermine 
were for the elect alone—even the 
spur was only for a narrow class; 
but the sword was for large num- 
bers at once, and it made no dis- 
tinctions between its holders,—it 
treated them all alike, and rendered 
precisely the same service to each 
of them. This enormous power 
was, however, of slow growth. This 
highest of the attributes of the 
sword, this noblest of its privileges, 
was, after all, almost modern; the 
earth got on without %t for long 
ages. The Greeks and Romans (who 
only handled swords in war, and 
discarded them in peace time) 
knew naught. about it; they con- 
temptuously scoffed, indeed, at the 
barbarians their neighbours for car- 
rying weapons when they did not 
want them, and saw therein con- 
clusive evidence of their savageness. 
It was not until a state of life was 
reached in which almost every man 
bore arms as a distinction, until the 
sword became a daily and cherished 
companion, that its value as a mark 
of personal position stood out com- 
plete. But when it did, at last, 
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attain the faculty of bestowing 
repute on all who touched it, it 
added a new and special glory to 
its previous splendours. Its legend- 
ary, historical, and political aspects, 
which were all stately enough 
already, became supplemented by 
another and a still higher phase. 
And so the sword went forward, 
noble and ennobling, until another 
totally new life began for it with 
the sixteenth century. Until that 
period it continued to be the vehicle 
of honour and of blows; cleaving, 
slashing, mangling, and making 
gentlemen, were its perpetual occu- 
pations; and very grand they were 
—so grand, indeed, that they would 
have sufficed for any other lesser 
ambition. But the sword was not 
content; it wanted more. Before 
it died it seized a new and ‘still 
more wonderful position. There 
came a day when it assumed an- 
other function, acquired another 
potentiality, and claimed another 
place. Radiant as had been the 
sparkling brilliancies which light 
up its regal history, a still brighter 
effulgence suddenly illuminated it 
about the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. That glorious epoch, so 
full of dates and memories, was 
the starting-point of further splen- 
dours which the sword, with all its 
accumulated majesty, had not yet 
known. In Spain, four hundred 
years ago, it was converted from 
a weapon of pure attack into a 
mixed arm: of offence and defence 
combined. In contradiction to all 
its previous usages and aspects— 
which had been exclusively aggres- 
sive—it burst forth with a new 
complexion, and became a protector 
as well as an assailant. It re- 


mained the sword, but it replaced 
the shield; it lost no atom of 
its ancient powers, but it added 
to them new ones, which, so far, 
no one had suspected it of possess- 
i It unexpectedly duplicated 
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its operations; it went on being 
itself, but it simultaneously became 
its contrary. Never did the nature 
of things protest more strangely 
against its own essence. The de- 
stroyer set itself to save, the slayer 
to rescue. The sword had always 
possessed the cut and thrust; it 
obtained the guard and parry. 
Fencing was invented ! 

Fencing could have had no pos- 
sible existence while bucklers were 
alive. It was, equally, an im- 
practicability while armour was 
employed. But, when the egis 
and the coat of mail had disap- 
peared together—when the road was 
opened, without barriers, to each 
man’s skin—when the ponderous 
glaives that hewed heavily through 
casque and cuirass had lost the 
reason of their being,—then the long 
thin coutille of the Germans—a 
prodding utensil, originally devised 
to find out holes in breastplates— 
was seized by the lithe ready hand 
of Spain, and swordsmanship was. 
In the first shape of the new inven- 
tion the memory of the shield was 
too vivacious to be effaced; the 
rolled-up cloak upon the left arm 
supplemented the action of the 
blade, and comforted the combatant 
by the notion that he was behind a. 
fortification. But this subterfuge 
died out, and the true fence of open 
onset and unaided ward appeared 
upon the earth, alone. The soldiers 
of Charles the Fifth carried the new 
science into Italy, where it was 
taken up with wild enthusiasm, and 
where it found its ablest professors. 
Profoundly Spanish in its origin 
and language, fencing became Ital- 
ian in its teaching. “The great 
Tappa of Milan,” as Brantéme calls 
him, was its first famous expositor ; 
and the first scientific treatise on 
it, the well-known ‘Arte degli 
armi,’ was published by Marozzo 
at Venice in 1536. The craft of 
swordsmanship dashed into life, 
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instantly great, suddenly magnifi- 
cent—it stood abruptly before the 
world, as real an art as cookery or 
hairdressing. And then began the 
superbest moments of the course of 
the sword. Its noble day had fully 
come. The earth went mad about 
fence—as mad, almost, as if it had 
been a tulip, a furbelow, or a wig. 
And then it turned French (as 
many other fashions have done, 
before and since). When Louis 
Treize was king—when the Mous- 
quetaires fought hourly duels in the 
Pré aux Cleres—when Athos and 
D’Artagnan (who happened on that 
occasion to be on opposite sides 
without knowing it) recognised 
each other in an accidental set-to 
on a pitch-dark night, by the man- 
ner of their swording,—then, most 
undeniably, France had grown to be 
the mistress of this new cunning, 
and thenceforth her thirty-two-inch 
blade became the adopted combat- 
weapon of all gentlemen. 

The sword at that moment 
reached its highest. The handling 
of it was a process by itself; noth- 
ing like it had been known before; 
it was of its own day and of no other. 
Of course, the method of employing 
swords had always varied with their 
shape and size; of course, the long 
swinging of the two-handed clay- 
more was distinct from the short 
chopping of the Greeks; of course, 
the fantastic flourishing of the scimi- 
tar was other than the straight stab- 
bing of the dagger: but the rapid 
lunging of the rapier, and the com- 
plicated double action of the sword 
and poniard, were absolutely new 
shapes of procedure, involving, for 
the first time, theories, principles, 
and rules. Thereon steel rose to its 
pinnacle; it reached its triumph; 
it attained its consummation. Its 
fall has been all the more immense. 
Its ruin has been more especially 
complete - by reason of the very 
greatness of its fortune. 


The vastness of its adversity 
would alone suffice to prevent our 
forgetting the sword; but we have 
additional motives of memory, for 
its suppression has brought about a 
severance of a very particular kind 
between the present and the past, 
and has produced a gap that noth- 
ing can fill up. Other ancient 
engines have disappeared, and none 
but archeologists have sought for 
their traces; other venerable usages 
have melted away, and the world 
has gone on as if they had never 
existed; other antique fashions 
have died out, and no one has wept 
over them ;—but the sword has left 
a staring vacancy behind it; its 
place remains untenanted; its func- 
tions are discharged by no suc- 
cessor. Its overthrow has entailed 
such vast and varied consequences, 
that it may really be counted, 
without exaggeration, amongst the 
events which have palpably affected 
and directed the destinies of hu- 
manity. Its effects have been felt 
in every land and every home; for 
the disappearance of the sword has 
radically transformed the character 
of war, and has largely modified the 
character of men. The sword was 
not a mere momentary weapon, 
like a catapult or a crossbow; it 
was not a passing custom, like 
breaking on the wheel or keeping 
a jester; it was not an accidental 
style, like wearing masks or build- 
ing pyramids. It was an essence, 
a fact, a part of existence, a world’s 
need; it outlived nations and cen- 
turies; it endured when all else 
changed around it. And yet it was 
not always the same thing—it varied 
largely with time and place; it 
made itself everything to every- 
body. 

The discarding of this universal, 
indispensable, and perpetual weapon 
has brought about a transformation 
of two distinct kinds in the feat- 
ures of European war. Its material 
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result has been the almost total 
abolition of hand-to-hand hitting ; 
its moral outgrowth has been to 
change the nature of the courage 
which is required in soldiers, and 
to give a new form to the manifes- 
tations of that courage. With the 
exception of such cavalry charges 
and of such infantry rushes as result 
in a mélée (and they are growing 
rare in the actions of to-day), there 
is an end in Europe of close quar- 
ters, and of the savage tussles which 
formerly made up almost the whole 
of a battle. Instead of delivering 
his stroke with his own arm, and 
within the reach of his arm, the 
soldier now transmits his blow 
through the barrel of his gun, to a 
distance of a mile or two; instead 
of demolishing a personal antagon- 
ist, whose eyes are glittering at him 
two feet off, he knocks over an 
indifferent stranger out of sight. 
Strength, activity, and hard hitting 
are replaced by skill in shooting 
straight and in keeping under 
cover. Shelter-trenches have re- 
placed single combat. Smart fight- 
ing consists now in slaughtering 
people you cannot*see, and to whom 
you are yourself invisible: you lie 
down ina hole and aim at a puff 
of smoke somewhere in front, and 
try to detect the consequences 
through a field-glass. Whirling a 
two-handed claymore was less scien- 
tific than this, but it was decidedly 
more immediate and more personal. 
And furthermore, it was infinitely 
more murderous, which was a merit, 
inasmuch as the object of war is to 
slay. When armies got face to face, 
and man to man, they hammered at 
each other until scarcely anybody 
was left; as is distinctly proved by 
the tremendous proportions of killed 
and wounded reported from the 
combats of the middle ages. At 


Poitiers, for instance, Charles Mar- 
tel is said to have slain 375,000 
Saracens. 


The suppression of 
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swords has certainly rendered war- 
fare a good deal less destructive 
than it was; and it has also con- 
siderably affected the nature of 
wounds; but it is by no means 
sure that the world -has really de- 
rived any advantage from that. It 
is possible, indeed, that we should 
gain immensely in the long-run 
by augmenting the abominations 
of war instead of diminishing them ; 
by rendering them so insupport- 
ably hideous, that nobody would 
consent to face them. If it were 
made a certainty, beforehand, that 
every fight would end, necessarily, 
on both sides, with the massacre of 
every man engaged, fights would 
probably become more rare. In- 
stead of that we are going directly 
the other way, and are introducing 
a sort of affected gentleness into . 
war; we are pretending to make it 
a matter of cleverness instead of 
murder, by which we are incontest- 
ably corrupting its real nature and 
distorting its true position in soci- 
ology. War means butchery, and 
nothing else ; and the more butchery 
there is, the more does war present 
itself in its own character, and the 
less disguise and sham is there 
about it. The sword was straight- 
forward and ingenuous ; every blow . 
was meant to hack flesh somewhere ; 
it was all in earnest; it was all 
savage, brutal, and monstrous; it 
was all blood, and mutilation, and 
horror ; it meant all it did, and had 
no shame about it. But the theories 
and the processes of to-day are of 
another sort; they have none of 
the simplicity and none of the frank 
honesty of the sword. Strategy 
(which means stratagem) has’ as- 
sumed the place of strength and 
struggling. The object of a cam- 
paign is to take the other people 
risoners rather than to kill them. 
ittle linesmen, who weigh nine 
stone, are fancied to be more fit 
for soldiering than brawny giants 
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are, because they have less weight 
to carry on a march, and can be 
more easily hidden away in a fur- 
row or behind a bush. Physical 
pews is no longer indispensable, 
or there are scarcely any occasions 
in which it can be used. 

But these transformations in the 
nature of war, great though they 
be, are even less striking than the 
immense changes which have come 
about in the composition and the 
demonstration of modern military 
courage. We all well know what 
bravery used to be. In the days of 
steel the soldier very soon got up 
to his enemy, and went at him in 
person. The employment of dis- 
tant arms, whether they were slings, 
or javelins, or arrows, did not keep 
armies long apart ; they got together 
and battered each other. The sort 
* of valour required for such fighting 
as that was of a very elementary 
and common sort; no training, no 
obedience, no discipline, no example 
were required to lead a man to com- 
bat when he was in personal danger, 
when his life Stoked on his own 
stoutness, and when he would be 
killed at once if he did not use his 
weapon to protect himself. And 
furthermore, he had the stimulus of 
physical exertion, of active effort 
and strife, of passion and conflict. 
His blood was up, and all his senses 
were concentrated on attack. He 
had no time to be afraid, and his 
entire case, corporeal and mental, 
was opposed to running away. In 
such a condition ferocity came of 
itself ; it was an unavoidable, self- 
born result of the situation; all the 
aids to it were collected round the 
fighting man; all its sources were 
present in him, hard at work; he 
combated in battle as naturally as 
he would eat at table. There was 
no high courage in his doings, as 
we understand courage now. 

The pluck that we ask from our 
soldiers to-day is of a very different 
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sort. It is indeed so infinitely 
other and so infinitely higher that 
it is scarcely possible to make a 
serious comparison between the old 
and the new shapes of valiance, 
The invention of long-range fight- 
ing has brought into the world a 
type of fortitude which has been 
hitherto totally unknown (except- 
ing in occasional isolated cases), 
which is just as much a product 
of our century as railways or . 
electric telegraphs, and which is 
as distinguishable from the animal 
courage required for sword-work as | 
is prophecy from fortune-telling. 
Instead of dashing at the enemy in 
fierce excitement, instead of «the 
hot emotion of savage struggle, in- 
stead of furious muscular exaspera- 
tion, instead of the intensest devel- 
opment of the combative faculties, 
our soldiers have now to exhibit. 
their intrepidity by remaining pla- 
cid, motionless, undisturbed, amidst. 
a hail of death and wounds. They 
have to stay quiet under distant. 
fire, to let themselves be knocked 
to pieces, without the chance or 
even the possibility of doing any- 
thing whatever to defend them- 
selves in an eager, efficient, satisfy- 
ing form; the one solution open 
to them is to treat the other people 
in the same fashion, and to pelt. 
impersonal missiles at them from 
afar. Not a man on either side 
has the pleasure of identifying the 
perone opponent who slaughters 
im. There is scarcely any of that 
individuality of carnage which is 
so contenting in hand-to-hand fight. 
And worse than all, there is none 
of the output of effort, of the bitter 
strain which necessarily accom- 
panies the exhibition of brute. har- 
dihood. The bravery of to-day is 
a nervous contemplative process ; 
there is no action, no movement, 
no tug about it. It principally 
consists in waiting obediently until 
you are hit by a chance shot, 
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Troops do not like it. They are 
always wanting to get out of it, to 
rush ahead, to strike, to do some- 
thing violent and comforting on 
their own behalf. They feel that 
it is absolutely unnatural to stand 
still to be killed, that it is totally 
anomalous to rest unaggressive 
under a tempest of ambient peril, 
that it is contrary to all the ten- 
* dencies of humanity to make no 
vigorous attempt to ward off de- 
struction; and yet that is precisely 
what they have learnt todo. They 
may use shelter if they can find it 
(it is no longer cowardly to a‘ 
but they may not use action. In 
one of Raffet’s caricatures, a regi- 
ment is halted in the middle of a 
river, with the water up to the 
men’s necks: the colonel says to 
them, “My children, I forbid you 
to smoke, but I permit you to sit 
down;” and that is very much 
the situation in which European 
soldiers are placed in battle now: 


it is permitted to be killed, but it 


is forbidden to fight. In Asia, it 
is true, there is still a chance of 
getting to close quarters and of 
using the right arm, as a good 
many of our people who have been 
in Afghanistan can testify. But 
in modern fighting on the Conti- 
nent the rule is that the foe is so 
far off that no hitting can reach 
him. The consequence is, that our 
new shape of courage is based on 
the suppression of direct effort; 
it has become a passive process, in 
which we endure instead of acting. 
The old sword-daring was impetu- 
ous, emotional, and intuitive; the 
new gun-courage is deliberate, 
logical, and subjective: the one 
was material and substantial, the 
other is abstract and _ theoretical. 
They are as different from each 
other as credulity and faith, as 
astrology and astronomy, as dreams 
and thought. 

Now, how has this strange trans- 
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formation come about? Where 
lies its root? Can it really be that 
it is solely because soldiers go to 
battle now with guns instead of 
swords, that this prodigious change 
in the character of bravery has 
grown up? Or is there another 
cause for it besides that one? 
The answers to these questions 
are not difficult to find. The in- 
fluence of sword or gun is, certainly, 
at the bottom of them, but another 
and a greater action overlies it. 
The use of the sword was essen- 
tially personal; while the use of 
the gun is, as essentially, imper- 
sonal. The sword was the expres- 
sion of the individual man who 
fought with it; the gun is a ma- 
chine. Each sword had its own 
special manner of operating, its 
own particular method, according 
to the hand which held it; while 
each gun is but one inatotal. The 
sword could not be wielded without 
liberty ; the gun cannot be worked 
without system. The one means 
independence, the other means dis- 
cipline; and there—in that last 
word—is found the true secret of 
modern courage. The swordsman 
was himself alone, therefore his 
qualities were positive; the shooter 
is a unit in a regiment, therefore | 
his qualities must be negative. 
We see proof enough of that at 
every match. The men who win 
prizes are precisely those who are 
animated by the least emotion, who 
have reduced themselves the most 
completely to a condition of im- 
passibility. The difference between 
the swordsman and tle rifleman is 
as great as between the Japanese 
workman, who never reproduces 
the same pattern twice, but throws 
a fresh invention of his own into 
every object he fashions, and the 
Birmingham artisan, who goes on 
mechanically making the one same 
identical spoon or tray throughout 
his life. And yet, though the 


. 
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independence of the sword is, 
manifestly, a more intellectual 


condition than the discipline of 
the gun, it is discipline, not inde- 

ndence, which has generated the 
oftiest type of courage that the 
world has seen. It is discipline 
alone which has popularised cool- 
ness, by enabling entire armies to 
acquire and practise it. Single 
examples of it have existed since 
history began; but it is in our day 
that, for the first time, hundreds of 
_ thousands of men exhibit stoicism 

together. There lies the reply to 
our questions. The actual shape 
of military courage is the fruit of a 
particular training, which has sup- 
rept the importance of the parts 

y transferring it to the whole. 
That training was unattainable 
while the sword forced fighters 
to be individual. It has only be- 
come achievable since the gun has 
obliged soldiers to be collective. 
Here, at last, is a point on which 
the sword has to confess itself 
beaten. 

But if it has to admit its in- 
feriority as regards the quality of 
the courage which it provoked, it 
rushes to the front again directly 
we try to measure the influence it 
exercised on character. The gun 
has done nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, to develop either qualities or 
defects in man. The peculiar new 
shape of bravery which has accom- 
panied its adoption in war, is due, 
after all, to no merit in the gun 
itself; it is simply an additional 
example, evolved by circumstances, 
of that progressive substitution of 
the idea of duty for the idea of 
honour, which constitutes so vivid 
and so absolute a distinction be- 
tween the motives and the objects 
of the past and of the present. 
The gun has in no way aided us 
to form our temperaments, our dis- 
positions, our desires, or our capaci- 
ties; its action on us, as a moulder 
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of our natures, has been null. But 
the sword, on the contrary, has 
been one of the most powerful of 
the factors which have contributed 
to shape the tenor of men, both in 
body and in mind. The work it 
did is self-evident: it stares us in 
the face. Its operation was so 
direct, so immediate, so personal— 
it went so straight to its end—there 
was such a total absence of hesi- 
tation or of complexity about it— 
that it would indeed have been 
astonishing if it had produced a less 
vast result. Of course the manner 
and the quantity of its action have 
varied largely with time and place; 
but that action was, in general 
terms, constant, until a. century 
ago. Everywhere and always the 
usage of the sword has told, for 
evil and for good, upon a large 
proportion of mankind. Physically, 
its work -vas excellent: it stimu- 
lated activity, strength, rapidity of 
movement, dexterity and certainty 
of hand and foot. Morally, its 
doings were opposite and conflict- 
ing. In one direction it. engendered 
self-reliance, the habit of resource, 
the consciousness of responsibility ; a 
keen sentiment of dignity, of loyal- 
ty and of honour; the desire to pro- 
tect the suffering and the weak; 
and a curious, fantastic, very noble 
generosity, proper to itself alone, 
which stands before us in history 
under the misty name of “the 
spirit of chivalry;”— but in its 
other bearings, it bred irritability, 
bullying, provocation, violence, the 
vainglory of force. In all these 
resultances, however, composite and 
even contradictory as they were 
between themselves, the sword 
invariably maintained, unchanged 
and unchangeable, the great strik- 
ing characteristic of its form of 
proceeding—it was uniformly and 
persistently personal. It acted on 
each man separately; it guided one 
to the right, another to the left. 
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Never did it proceed by groups; 
the absolute individuality of its 
teaching was the most remarkable of 
the many features it presented. It 
was a private tutor, not a school- 
master. 

Well, this energetic educator has 
been suppressed. Its peculiar les- 
sons have ceased to act upon us; 
the influence it exerted has van- 
ished; it no longer prompts us to 
good, or pushes us to evil. We 
have become free to act as we like, 
without any of the guidance which, 
during centuries, the sword imposed 
on Europeans. Have we lost, or 
have we gained, by the cessation 
of that guidance? The majority of 
us would probably declare that we 
have largely gained: that the sword 
was a blusterer, a bully, and a 
tyrant; that an incubus has been 
lifted off our backs; that we have 
escaped from a domination and a 
cruelty; and that we are well rid 
of the intimidation of steel. But 
a minority would perhaps proclaim 
that the sword performed a moral 
function, and exercised a social ac- 
tion; that it was not a mere swag- 
gerer, a mere despot, or a mere 
killer; that it did service upon 
earth by forcing men to respect 
each other; that it kept up the 
sentiment of mutual responsibility 
as no other external agent has ever 
sustained it. Some of us might 
indeed go further still, and assert 
that, since the downfall of the 
sword, the notion and the practice 
of deference and of manners be- 
tween man and man have palpably 
diminished ; that the conception of 
honour has grown distinctly feebler ; 
that an undeniable development of 
the meaner instincts has super- 
vened; and that, if hectoring and 
violence have decreased on the one 
hand, punctiliousness, courtesy, dig- 
nity, and fair name:have still more 
ebbed away on the other. And all 
this may be said without the slight- 
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est desire to defend duelling. It is 
the abstract idea of the sword, not 
the practical misuse of it, which 
lies at the bottom of such thoughts 
as these. The sword, with all its 
faults, was a gallant gentleman ; and 
there is neither folly nor exaggera- 
tion in maintaining that, when a 
just balance-sheet is struck, the 
world comes out a loser, not a win- 
ner, by its discomfiture. 

All this, however, is only the 
moral and sentimental aspect of the 
subject. It has a material side as 
well, which, though it is far less 
interesting, would form an even 
bigger part of it if it were set forth 
in its full proportions. Its dimen- 
sions are indeed enormous. Never 
has any manufactured product ex- 
hibited more elastically than the 
sword the faculty of adapting itself 
to circumstances ; even clothes have 
scarcely been more multiform, even 
houses have hardly been more sun- 
dry. Thé.sword has been made of 
many sorts of matters and metals: 
of stone, of wood, of bone, of cop- 
per, of brass, of bronze, of iron. tt 
has assumed deviating shapes and 
profuse sizes; it has been short and 
long, heavy and light, straight and 
curved, wide and narrow, pointed, 
round, or square, tapering or ex- 
panding, sharp on either side, or 
on both, or on neither. There 
have ‘been, in each European lan- 
guage, at least thirty different 
names of breeds of swords,—from 
the horseman’s huge espadon of 
six feet long, to the garter stylet 
of six inches. The catalogues of 
armouries, and the special books on 
weapons, contain so many details, 
so many descriptions, and so many 
distinctions of types and sects and 
characters, that no enthusiast can 
pretend to know them all. Speci- 
mens have come to us from all the 
hiding-places and all the countries, 
from. tombs and caves and river- 
bed and ruins, from under ground 
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and under marsh and under water, 
from Mexico and Persia, from Scan- 
dinavia and Japan, from ancient 
Dacia and Peru, from Africa and 
China, from Rome, Assyria, and 
Ireland, from Switzerland and Den- 
mark, from Germany and Sicily, 
from everywhere and anywhere, 
and other places. The earth, the 
lake, and the stream have disgorged 
their swallowed specimens ; the sep- 
ulchre and the temple have given 
back their offerings; the buried 
city has unclutched its relics; the 
battle-field has rendered up its ves- 
tiges. And from all these subter- 
ranean pillagings the museums have 
grown full. There is the Greek 
sword, so curt that it was little 
more than a large knife, pre-emi- 
nently fit for scrambling, hack- 
ing, strenuous stabbing at unflinch- 
' ingly close quarters. There is the 
Roman sword, of different lengths, 
almost as various, indeed, as the 
countries it conquered.* There is 
the Gallic sword, of such soft 
pliant metal that its users had to 
stop in fight, after each hard blow, 
in order to straighten it under their 
feet, thereby enabling the enemy 
to knock them over uncontestedly. 
There are the hooked scimitars of 
the Turks, with an inside edge, and 
the curved Arab yataghans, with 
the. edge outside. There is the 
eross-handled sword of the’ Cru- 
sader, with which he prayed and 
slew alternately. There is the 
weapon whose pommel served for 
a seal, like that of Charlemagne, 
who said, when he used it to put 
his stamp on treaties, “I sign them 
with this end, and with the other 
I will take care that they are kept,” 
There are Dutch, Russian, Portu- 
guese, and Moorish swords, each 
one of them with a type or detail 
proper to itself. There are the 
glaives of red-clothed headsmen of 
the middle ages; there are Malay 


krisses, and the notched blades of 
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Zanzibar, and old sabres (the pa- 
rents of our contemporaneous tribe) 
from India, Armenia, and Khoras- 
san. There is the espada of the 
Spanish matador, the schiavona of 
Venice, the Albanian cutlass, the 


, Kabyle flissa, the Turkish kandjar, 


the Court sword of a century ago, 
the claymore of Scotland. There 
are all the incalculable assortments 
of German, Spanish, and _ Italian 
swords. All these, and a thousand 
others, are to be found in the col- 
lections, with their capricious vary- 
ings of blade and handle, of pom- 
mel, spindle, and hilt, of inlaying 
and engraving, of complicated bas- 
ket-guards, of every sort of orna- 
ment and complement and supple- 
ment that can be added to an 
implement. Damaskeening, partic- 
ularly (which is the incrusting of 
gold and silver into iron and steel, 
and which, though said by Hero- 
dotus to have been invented by 
Glaucus of Chio, and though culti- 
vated by the Romans, was not seri- 
ously practised in modern Europe 
till the fifteenth century) gives a 
remarkable beauty and artistic value 
to many swords; it is perhaps, in- 
deed, the most distinctive and the 
most graceful of all the adornments 
which have been lavished upon 
them. And the scabbards! Why, 
they form a special race: if they 
were not, by the essence and 
condition of their being, a mere 
adjunct to something else, they 
would occupy a place of their own 
in the world. Their sorts and 
shapes are so many that they are 
beyond arithmetic. 

Then there are the inscriptions 
on the blades. They almost con- 
stitute a literature, in poetry and 
in prose. For the most part they 
are brag and bluster; but here and 
there some few of them are pious, 
wise, or silly.. The mighty glaive 
of Conrad Schenk of Winterstetten 
(4 feet 8 inches long, and 4 inches 
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wide), which is in the Dresden 
Museum, bears, in antiquated Ger- 
man, the tenderly swaggering ad- 
vice—“ Conrad, dear Schenk, re- 
member me. Do not let Winter- 
stetten the Brave leave one helm 
uncleft.” The sword of Hugues de 
Chateaubriand flashed in the sun- 
light the noble motto won by his 
ancestor in the fight at Bouvines, 
“Mon sang teint les banniéres de 
France.” In the Erbach Collection 
is an old Ferrara blade, with the 
sage device, “ My value varies with 
the hand that holds me.” A sword 
in the Paris Cabinet de Médailles is 
reverently inscribed, “There is no 
conqueror but God.” The rapiers 
of Toledo were engraved in hun- 
dreds with the wise counsel, “ Do 
not draw me without reason, do 
not sheathe me without honour.” 
The invocations of saints are very 
frequent; and so are prayers, like, 
“Do not abandon me, O faithful 
God,” which is on a German sword 
in the Az Collection at Linz; and 
ejaculations, like the Arabic, “ With 
the help of Allah I hope to kill my 
enemy.” There are vaunting mot- 
tos, like the Spanish, “ When this 
viper stings, there is no cure in 
any doctor’s shop;” and pompous 
announcements, like the Sicilian, 
“T come;” and critical observa- 
tions, like the Hungarian, “ He 
that thinks not as I do thinks 
falsely ;” and matter-of-fact decla- 
rations, like, “When I go up you 
go down” (only that is on an axe). 
This “cutler poetry,” as Shake- 
speare called it, presents itself all 
over Europe, in all languages, mixed 
up with the maker’s address or the 
owner’s arms. And so, if you go 
to Toledo now and buy a dozen 
blades for presentation to your 
friends at home, you have their 
names’ engraved upon the steel, 
with some sonorous Castilian phrase 
of friendship and gift-offering. 

As for manufacturing details, 
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properly so called, they are (with 
one exception) too technical to 
be talked of here; they interest 
nobody but blacksmiths. All that 
need be said about them is that the 
secret of a modern sword lies 
exclusively in the tempering, and 
that almost each maker has his 
own fashions and his own tricks. 
To make steel sharp, it must be 
hard: to make it elastic, it must 
be tough. Cast-steel gives hardness, 
shear-steel gives toughness, but in 
no ordinary process can the two 
qualities be united. So, excepting 
at Toledo and one or two other 
places, all actual makers have 
abandoned the attempt to produce 
elastic blades, and have gone in for 
edge alone. . There is, however 
(or, more exactly, there was), a 
treatment which really does unite 
the two contrary capacities in the 
same blade. The curious product 
called damask-steel possesses them 
both, and all. the great Eastern 
swords owe to it their celebrity. 
It is true that the art of damasking 
(which is a very different matter 
from the damaskeening alluded to 
just now) has lost its use since 
swords have ceased their service; 
but still it looms out with such 
distinctness in the mechanical part 
of the history of swords, it occupies 
so large a place in its atmosphere, 
that it is impossible to pass it over 
in silence. It constitutes the ex- 
ception which has just been men- 
tioned. 

All steel which exhibits a sur- 
face figured with lines is called 
damask, but the true oriental pro- 
duct of that name united extra- 
ordinary interior qualities to this 
generic exterior aspect. It com- 
bined two distinct classes of merit. 
First, as regards its inner nature, 
it was so ductile and so malleable 
that it could be hammered cold; 
yet it became “as hard as tyranny” 
when tempered, and took an edge 
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as sharp as the north wind; and, 
with all this, was as supple as 
whalebone, so that no accident 
could break it. Secondly, as re- 
gards its external appearance, it 
was covered with meandering lines 
like water-marks ; its hue was grey, 
brown, or black, and presented, 
over all, a varying sheen, blue, red, 
or golden. The quality rose with 
the size, the shape, and the clearness 
of the lines. In very high class spe- 
cimens they were an eighth of an 
inch thick ; when they were only as 
wide as ordinary writing they were 
not regarded as really good; and 
if they were scarcely visible they 
were altogether contemptible. Pat- 
tern was as important as size: 
straight parallel ribs constituted 
the lowest type; as the lines curved 
the merit rose; it went on increas- 
ing with the multiplicity of twists ; 
it became admirable when ruptures 
of the marks appeared, with dots 
between them; it was distinctly 
noble when the lines were so con- 
torted and so broken that they 
formed a network of little threads, 
twisted in different directions; and 
it attained its highest possible per- 
fection when those threads assumed 
the shape of chevrons or of bunches 
of , little grapes, spread equally all 
over the blade. If, to these partic- 
ularities of pattern, a deep dark 
ground with a true golden gloss 
was superadded, then the work was 
a masterpiece, and was worthy to 
have been made at Damascus. 
These definitions were laid down 
some thirty years ago by a man who 
followed out the art of damasking 
to its inmost mysteries—who made 
himself its apostle, and preached its 
creed. This enthusiast — Colonel 


Anosoff, manager of the imperial 
factory of Zlatéust in the Urals— 
succeeded in reproducing the true 
oriental damask—at least he ob- 
tained steel of such striking char- 
acter, and of such beauty and merit, 
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that it was not possible to detect 
any difference between it and the 
most finished old Syrian _perfor- 
mances, The lines which his work 
showed were in the metal itself, 
and could not be ground out of 
it; his colour and prismatic lustre 
were altogether perfect; and he 
frequently (but not always) united 
extreme hardness and extreme elas- 
ticity in the same specimen. He 
made some swords which would 
bend till the point touched the 
hilt, and which would also cut 
through an iron bar. More than 
this no blade can do, or ever has 
done; and the same two faculties 
have never been conjoined in any 
other steel thandamask. There are 
swords now made in Europe which 
will sweep a gauze in two in the 
air; and at Toledo, every day, 
blades may be seen packed in coils 
like watch-springs. But no metal 
can be persuaded to do both unless 
it be damasked, and not always 
even then. 

To attain these results, Colonel 
Anosoff tried several processes of 
manufacture, and reached fair re- 
sults with most of them; but his 
best work was effected by mixing 
pure native graphite with the high- 
est quality of iron, using dolomite 
as a flux. A good many minerals 
are known to possess the property 
of damasking steel, but none of 
them to the same extent as graph- 
ite—so far, that is, as European 
experience extends. It is, however, 
almost certain that the great Asiatic 
steels were obtained by some un- 
known process of mere tempering, 
without any special mixtures; un- 
less, indeed, Nature did the adulter- 
ation herself, which is possible, for 
Faraday thought he saw in many 
Eastern specimens faint traces of 
something more than pure iron, 
carbon, and azote, which is the 
composition of chemically unso- 
phisticated steel. In the Indian 
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“ wootz” steel, for instance, which 
possesses remarkable toughness and 
sharpness, he fancied he found 
aluminium. But no analysis of 


oriental swords has revealed any 


really perceptible difference of in- 
gredients between them and ordi- 
nary modern products. The water 
used for cooling may, not impos- 
sibly, have had a share in the 
work; for it is well known that 
its particular character exercises a 
clearly recognisable influence on 
the metal chilled in it. When the 
Toledo factory was removed to 
Seville, to keep it out of the hands 
of the French during the Peninsular 
war, the quality of the steel fell 
instantly, and rose again on the 
return to Toledo—showing, accord- 
ing to all the judges, that the Guad- 
alquivir did its business less well 
than the Tagus. In the same way 
the dyes for the Gobelin tapestries 
are said to owe their infinite deli- 
cacy of hue to the effect of the 
Biévre—a little stream which is 
. employed in their preparation; and 
the beer of Allsopp and of Bass to be 
what it is, because it is made of the 
water of the Trent. Anyhow, what- 
ever may have been its fashioning, 
the Asiatic damask-steel was far 
away the best material for swords 
that the world has ever seen—for 
it would cut through most obstacles, 
and could be fractured by none. 
Even the amazing sabres of 
Japan, despite their bewildering 
sharpness, cannot . compete with 
damasked blades, because they have 
no elasticity. They are as hard as 
diamond; they take and keep an 
edge so ideally acute that they will 
go through a pillow or a poker as if 
they were air. If you hold them 


vertically in a river the leaves that 
float down with the current will, 
unknowingly, cut themselves in 
two against them; they flick off a 
man’s head with a twist of the 
wrist ; you can shave with them ;— 
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at least all this is said of them, and 
very possibly it is true. But, stu- 
pendously as they cut, they can do 
nothing else; and they are heavy 
and double-handed, and awkward 
to use by foreigners. In their own 
country, however, they have been 
so cherished and so prized that 
some of them have been deified, 
and have had temples built to 
them. . It is true that this hap- 
pened a long time ago, when the 
sword, the mirror, and the ball 
were still revered as the three 
treasures sent from heaven with 
the first ruler of the country in 700 
B.c. But though the sabre soon 
ceased to enjoy the advantage of 
becoming a god itself, it conginued 
always to be regarded as a worthy 
offering to other gods, which ex- 
plains why so many of the finest 
specimens have been preserved in 
the temples. Yet, with all this 
adoration of them, the manufacture 
of swords developed slowly in 
Japan. Until the end: of the fifth 
century Chinese and Corean blades 
weré considered to be better than 
the local products; and it was only 
on the creation of the Ministry of 
War in a.v. 645 (has any other 
land a War Office twelve centuries 
old?) that a Government arms fac- 
tory was established, and a stimulus 
given to the trade. From that date 
it grew rapidly. The famous Yast- 
suma invented new processes of 
treating steel; and in the eleventh 
century the Japanese swords ex- 
ported to China aroused such ad- 
miration that a notable wise man 
of the period composed a poem, 
which is still popular, to celebrate 
their merits. About the year 1400, 
the illustrious maker Yoshimitsu, 
and. his followers, carried the man- 
ufacture to the highest perfection 
it ever attained. From that date 
it be geen no further, but it re- 
mained active and prosperous, be- 
cause, as every gentleman wore two 
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swords, the demand was large and 
constant. The destruction of the 
feudal system by the revolution of 
1868 has suppressed swords in 
Japan as they had already been 
uprooted in Europe’; henceforth 
those wonderful razors will only be 
found in museums, side by side with 
mummies and stuffed birds. 

And when, from the cold stand- 
point of those museums, with all 
enthusiasm chilled out of us by 
catalogues and glass cases and rust, 
we look back at the career of swords 
in their totality—-when we consider 
them as things of the past with 
which we have no longer any con- 
cern, excepting as curiosities—we 
see even more plainly than before 
the main outlines of their record, 
and the salient features of their 
work. The stages of their history 
stand forth distinctly; the periods 
are as clearly marked as the rows 
of seats in an amphitheatre. First 
comes the pure carnage epoch, 
elementary and ruthless. Then 
follows the legendary era of im- 
possible feats of arms, stupendous 
and puerile. Next arrives the 
feudal time, devout and murder- 
ous, with its curious mixed pro- 
cesses of religion and butchery, and 
the simultaneous sentimental ele- 
vation of the sword to the sove- 
reign place of fountain of honour. 
After it springs up the noble season 
of fence, gymnastic and superb. 
And, finally, there is the downfall, 
sad, ah sad! Through these five 
ostensibly registered terms the 
sword travelled unceasingly on- 
wards and upwards, till it had com- 
pleted its allotted evolution and 
reached the plenitude of its de- 
velopment. It followed out its 


varying destiny to the end, attain- 
ing, before it fell, a glory of fulfil- 
ment which no one, certainly, fore- 
saw in the days of its uncouth 
youth, when naked savages splin- 
tered each other with flint choppers. 
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But the radiant completion of 
its imperial course presented cer- 
tain local disparities; it was not 


equally magnificent all over Europe. 


It attained its fullest perfection 
only in the countries where chiv- 
alry was established, and even in 
them there were visible differences 
from land to land. The ideal con- 
ception was not the same every- 
where; the psychological sentiment 
shifted; the creed fluctuated; and, 
above all, the external expression 
veered about. So widely, indeed, 
did all this vary, that, strange to 
tell, in the North the sword was 
either male, as in Britain, or neuter, 
as in Germany (where, indeed, girls 
are neuter too); while in the South 
it was uniformly female! What a 
discord of appreciation is revealed 
by this single fact! And what 
consequences resulted from it! The 
elegance, the poetry, the graceful 
dignity of the sword were incon- 
testably most ripened on the sunny 
soils of France, Italy, and Spain, 
where it was feminine; while its - 
force, its overwhelmingness, and its 
harshness, found a more congenial 
place in the colder regions, where it 
was masculine or neuter. Of course, 
in all this, national temperaments 
made themselves felt. Latitude and 
climate and genders were not alone 
at work; local, character, local 
usages, and local necessities assist- 
ed to bring about local deviations: 
and, between them, they made up a 
very perceptible:collection of varia- 
tions. And yet all these external 
influences, numerous and contra- 
dictory as they were, never got 
beyond mere details; they were 
purely superficial in their action; 
not one of them ever told upon the 
real intrinsic fortune of the sword. 
Surrounding circumstances never 
exercised a substantial effect upon 
that fortune. They altered shapes, 
or names, or sizes, and they changed 
views, impressions, and fancies ; but 
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they went no further. Even nat- 
ural laws, universal and irresistible 
as is their domination, were power- 
less to affect the fate of steel; they 
had to make an exception in the 
case. The sword persisted in being 
as independent of their sovereign 
puissance as of mere local sondi 
tions of life: it scoffed at predes- 
tination and order, and proclaimed 
free-will and liberty. Headlong, 
impetuous, and dazzling, it fur- 
nished a wonderful example of 
Pelagianism and Molinism in their 
application to matter; and there 
were no St. Augustin and no Jan- 
senists to preach against it. Un- 
like the motion of light, the growth 
of potatoes, the orbits of planets, 
and everything in general, the reck- 
less blade alone has always been 
unregulated by principles. The 
eternal edicts which steer al! other 
substances whatever, which govern 
comets and earthquakes, the sun 
and electricity and sound, apple- 
trees, diamonds, and rain, and 
ordinary things of that sort—which 
make them do what they do in 
the way they do it, simply because 
they cannot help themselves—have 
had no grasp whatever upon swords. 
Politics, and headache, and appe- 
tite, and all other human weak- 
nesses whatever, have to be sub- 
missively obedient to the great 
central guiding forces; but the 
sword has acknowledged no higher 
volition than its own. It stands 
alone as the successful defier of 
Nature and her laws. It has al- 
ways been itself,—unchained, en- 
franchised, and heroic, the arch- 
type of arrogant audacity, of fan- 
tastic spontaneity, of resplendent 
freedom. 

And really it did not make a 
bad use of the wild liberty it ar- 
rogated to itself. It went fairly 


straight along its vagabonding road, 

and did not yield too contemptibly 

to the seductions and temptations 
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which surrounded its steps. It 
was neither too haughty nor too 
capricious—neither too cruel nor too 
childish. It is true that Clotaire 
II. did slay all the Saxons who 
were taller than his sword (which 
makes us hope they were a small 
race); but Procrustes went through 
the same curtailing proceeding with 
his bed; and we might as well accuse 
beds in the one case as swords in 
the other. No, decidedly; the 
sword used its vast power well. 
Its memory is not that of a tyrant; 
it scarcely ever lost the conscious- 
ness of its high estate, of its duties 
and responsibilities; it felt that 
noblesse oblige, and behaved accord- 
ingly. With what can we seriously 
reproach it? What has it done 
that was particularly disgraceful ? 
Or, more exactly, what has it done 
that was more disgraceful than 
what everything else around it was 
doing every day? More people have 
died of the sea than of the sword, 
and with quite as much unpleasant- 
ness of treatment; but nobody has 
ever presumed to blame the waves 
for that; they have simply carried 
on their legitimate business, which 
is drowning. And the sword has 
similarly followed its own calling, 
and has made holes in people to 
let out their lives, that is all. In 
every other of its acts it has been 
so high and admirable that man- 
kind instinctively adopted it as 
the natural and essential symbol of 
lofty thoughts. The list of the at- 
tributes which have been conferred 
upon it includes nearly all the 
generous aspirations of which the 
heart is susceptible; and it must 
be remembered that it possessed 
them not merely in its represen- 
tative capacity as an emblem, but 
to a great extent also in its effec- 
tive being as an achiever. The pro- 
verbs of all nations (which are the 
truest measures of popular convic- 
tion) speak of it with reverence and 
29 
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trust: it was everywhere regarded 
as an all-sufficient type and token 
of the higher sentiments and higher 
tendencies of men. It was only 
by exception that it became some- 
times associated with low longings 
or with vulgar thirsts. It inspired 
poets, bards, and troubadours; it 
was the theme of glorious song, 
the burden of true tale, the subject 
of strange romance. The blood 
which dripped from it did not 
defile it; it remained almost un- 
ceasingly and almost universally, 
the “good sword;” its fair fame 
never faded, excepting for short rare 
moments. Low, otherwise, could 
it have held, for thousands of years, 
so supreme a place, as the model, 
the sign, and the expression of all 
that men most hallowed? Low else 
could it have reached and kept so 
marvellous a position of ideal nobil- 
ity, so splendid a height of illustri- 
ous personification? It represent- 
ed almost all the ambitions, the 
exaltations and the prides of men. 
Fame, courage, and glory; rank, 
dignity, and renown; greatness, vic- 
tory, and truth; majesty, and hon- 
our,—have all been incarnated in 
the blade of steel, have all been ex- 
pressed by its pregnant name, have 
all been contained in the sugges- 
tive ideas which it conveyed. What 
other word in language has had 
such meanings? What other image 
has betokened such import? What 
other sign has pointed to such asso- 
ciations ? 

With such a prodigious function 


as this, the sword seemed destined 
to immortality, for it was difficult to 
conceive that men would be able to 
do without an assistant whose uses 
and whose senses were so all-appli- 
cable. And yet the immensity of 
its position did not save the sword. 
All this magnitude of meaning, all 
this significance of symbol, all this 
accumulation of elevated thoughts, 
served for nothing when the day of 
ruin came. They cannot be for- 
gotten, but they go back further 
from us each day. The poetic 
aspects of the sword have already 
become legendary: no one selects 
it as a figure now; it is a sword, in 
our time, and nothing else. Steel 
is no more to us than lead or putty ; 
it is, like them, a substance used in 
manufacture, and the generation 
of to-day would no more think of 
assigning virtues to it than of con- 
ceiving that putty can make love, 
or lead teach swimming. The 
change which has fallen on the 
sword is not a mere cessation of 
business—it is a stoppage of life. 
The sword is no longer either a 
weapon or an idea; we no longer 
fight with it, we no longer think 
with it, we no longer respect it. 

It had remained from the begin- 
ning until yesterday; and then it 
became mortal and died. It is 
gone: and when we stand in ar- 
mouries and gaze at the relics which 
testify what it once was, we say, 
with a sigh, in spite of common- 
sense and commerce, “ A great soul 
has passed out from amongst us.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a bright Sunday afternoon 
in the early spring, and all the 
little world of Blois was disporting 
itself on the promenade by the side 
of the river Loire. The scene was 
very gay: under the long line of 
trees a band of stringed instru- 
ments was labouring through an 
elaborate valse. The performers 
were amateurs: they belonged to 
a choral society got up by the or- 
ganist of the cathedral, among the 
young and enterprising bourgeoisie ; 
and the affair had proved a great 
success. As they played now, the 
admiring eyes of mothers, sisters, 
and pretty cousins were on them, 
and they did their best and looked 
their best, as became their import- 
ant position ! 

A little apart from the band sat 
groups of elder ladies, chatting 
among themselves, watching their 
portly husbands and slim daugh- 
ters promenading round the musi- 
cians; among them little children 
trotting about, daintily dressed, 
and bonnes with large white coifs 
on their heads and knitting in 
their hands. Over all the sunny 
sky of France, blue, bright, and 
gay, smiling through the tender 
green of the young foliage, and 
reflecting itself beauteously in the 
fair river. 

Truly they seemed a happy and 
contented people these honest: bour- 
geois of the old town, full of their 
own concerns, and apparently well 
satisfied to be so. Among a group 
of gros papas who stood chatter- 
ing together, and leaning on the 
parapet, stood two men, both of 
whom seemed graver than the 
others. The elder of the two was 
a man of some importance in the 





town, the owner of a well-known 
and popular inn “ La Pie Blanche.” 
No one was more respected than 
Monsieur Auguste Benoit; he and 
his family were most highly con- 
sidered. Monsieur Benoit was 
about the average height of the 
French bourgeois, a liberal five-foot 
five; he was stout, or rather round ; 
his prominent waistcoat was adorned 
by a huge gold watch-chain; he 
wore a massive ring set with a 
carbuncle, on the first finger of his 
right hand; his hands were fat and 
dimpled, and tapered to fincly- 
pointed fingers. Monsieur Benoit’s 
face was good- nature and bonho- 
mie itself; it was round and large, 
smooth shaven but for the black 
moustache. He was bald on the 
top of his head; the hair behind 
was black as jet, and so close- 
cut as to throw two large thin ears 
into lond relief. His ample double 
chin rested on a black satin cravat. 
Ilis dress, from that cravat to the 
tartan trousers in folds on the hips, 
and tapering to the very small 
high-heeled boots, was perfection. 
Such was Monsieur Benoit on the 
promenade on Sunday, but to-day 
the shade of gravity sat on him in 
an unwonted manner. 

Monsieur Benoit’s companion was 
a man who might have been any age 
between thirty-five and fifty. He 
belonged to a different type alto- 
gether from his friend: he was 
tall, and very thin; his hair was 
fair and sprinkled with grey; he 
wore a short, fair beard, which 
partly concealed the restless move- 
ments of an eager, mobile mouth ; 
his eyebrows also were constantly 
moving, and his eyes restless, 
bright, and searching; he was, 
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despite this unrestfulness, a hand- 
some man, with straight features 
and a well-made figure. He was 
Monsieur Legros, formerly a highly 
successful avocat, now retired upon 
‘his laurels, with his money invested 
in a new and startling investment. 
‘That restlessness was the restless- 
mess of speculation; in his little 
-office, in old days of hard work, Le- 
gros had been a much calmer man. 
That such a man as Camille Le- 
gros ever had time or thought to 
spare for matrimony, was an as- 
tonishment to his acquaintance ; 
but so it was. Affairs of import- 
ance had taken him to Blois, 
where he had hired a room in “ La 
Pie Blanche.” Madame Benoit her- 
self always presided at the head of 
the table @héte, and on her right 
hand sat her daughter, Mademoiselle 
Blanche, so named, people said, 
after the celebrated “ Pie.” Before 
Monsieur Legros had dined three 
times at table d’héte he had deter- 
mined to make Blanche his wife. 
He was a man who, during a busy 
life, had hardly given a passing 
thought to women. He was, like 
most Frenchmen, a devoted son to 
his widowed mother; but perhaps 
it was his experience of her that 
had so completely lowered his con- 
ception of what a woman should 
be, that he expected in a wife a 
pretty nonentity—a creature not to 
trust or to share his confidence, but 
a useful housekeeper, and a credit 
to his taste in good looks. Ile was 
not in love with Blanche Benoit: 
he did not know what love was; 
and he demanded her from her 
father with a strong sense of the 
good match he was offering her, 
and that the obligation would be 
all on their side. Monsicur Benoit 
demanded a fair statement of his 
roposed son-in-law’s finances before 
e would agree to the betrothal. 
It was given. Camille Legros was 
too absolutely confident iu the suc- 
cess of his great schemes to conceal 
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anything. Benoit was impressed 
by the size of the fortune, but 
somewhat startled by hearing that 
it was all invested in one vast 
speculation, the building of a little 
fashionable watering-place that was 
to rival Dieppe, Dinard, or Etretat 
in its attractions. 

“You are sure—you are quite 
sure that the situation is one that 
will be popular?” asked the inn- 
keeper, anxiously. ’ 

“Sure! I am certain,” cried Le- 
gros, shrugging up his shoulders 
and tapping the map over which 
they were: bending with the back 
of his hand. ‘“ What more can one 
wish? The air is magnificent; an 
unbroken plage of hard sand; 
the view exquisite; in the neigh- 
bouring inland town advantages of 
education, of market, of medical at- 
tendance; the railway has agreed 
with me, for a consideration, to 
run an additional train from Paris; 


«there are quarries close at hand, 


from which I draw my stone; it 
is well adapted to building pur- 
poses; labour is cheap just now; I 
have capital—what more can one 
desire ?” 

“Tt sounds well,” said Monsieur 
Benoit, musingly. He was dazzled 
by the talk, by the ready money, 
by the certainty of Legros; and 
after a conference with Madame 
Benoit—for he did not share his 
future son-in-law’s views about 
women—they agreed to give him 
their only child. 

Blanche was told, and was quite 
satisfied; she had not thought much 
of the future, leaving it with perfect 
confidence in her parents’ hands; 
so she was neither surprised nor 
disconcerted when Monsieur Le- 
gros was presented to her as her 
future husband; and she smiled a 
very pretty little smile, and made 
the set little speech her mother 
had taught her with so charming 
a grace, that Legros was enchanted. 
Blanche was charming: she was 
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tall and slight; her face was a per- 
fect oval, her complexion clear and 
white ; her eyes very large and 
dark brown, fringed with thick 
dark lashes—as thick and long at 
each end of the eyelid as in the 
centre; her dark hair was cut short 
on the forehead, in the fashion of 
the day; the mouth beautifully 
shaped, tender, mobile, wondrously 
sweet in expression, but betraying 
something of childishness and im- 
maturity, which befitted her seven- 
teen years, 

That Sunday afternoon at Blois 
was the day preceding the wedding, 
and Blanche and her mother were 
seated together for the last time 
listening to the band. 

“That is Jean’s violin,” said 
Blanche, touching her mother’s 
hand. “ Listen, mamma.” 

They sat on a bench, Madame 
Benoit stout in black silk, Blanche 
all in white ; and a violin solo was 
played in the orchestra. 

“ He plays well, the little Jean,” 
said Madame Benoit, complacently. 
“Thy cousin has talent, Blanche.” 

Yes, he was playing well, the 
poor boy,—playing on his own 
heart-strings this evening; for was 
not Blanche to be married to-mor- 
row, and what should he have to 
live for—he, the forlorn collegian 
of nineteen—when his fair cousin 
was gone? and she never guessed 
it. Alas, poor Jean! 

The solo ended, there was ap- 
plause. He fancied he could hear 
her little hands joining in the ap- 
plause, and he stole away out of 
the group of musicians, and came 
and stood beside her wistfully. 

By-and-by an evening breeze 
began to stir the river; it became 
chilly ; Madame Benoit rose. 

“Oh, not yet, not yet, mamma,” 
said Blanche, regretfully. “ I should 
like to linger yet a little while.” 

“Then go to papa, my child. I 
must go in, to be in time for the 
omnibus that comes from the train. 
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I cannot neglect my possible tra- 
vellers;” and she hurried away. 
Blanche went over to the parapet 
where her father stood. 

“We are going to take a walk, 
mignonne,” . said,—** Monsieur 
Legros and I.” 

“ Perhaps Mademoiselle Blanche 
would wish to come with us?” said 
Legros, courteously. 

“ May I?” 

“ We are enchanted.” 

“But how about our conversa- 
tion and business, mon cher?” said 
Monsieur Benoit. 

“See!” cried Jean, advancing 
eagerly. “If these messieurs will 
allow it, I will walk with my cou- 
sin; we will follow you; we shall 
converse; we will not interrupt 
you; we shall be happy.” 

There was a pathetic ring in the 
last words of the boy that struck 
Legros. He looked at him keenly, 
and then at Blanche; but he cay 
said, briefly, “ Soit,” and they 
started on their walk. 

On the opposite side of the river 
lay the little suburb of Blois, which 
is called Vienne. It is an insigni- 
ficant little place, lying in a flat, 
low country, intersected with open 
ditches. Quite across these flat 
fields ran a long spine, formed by a 
narrow road on an embankment, 
just sufficiently wide to allow of 
trees being planted on each side of 
it; the rank grass and thick bushes 
growing up the sides of the embank- 
ment shut in this little road, and 
made it very quiet and green. The 
views now and then through a gap 
in the trees and undergrowth were 
charmingly pretty, showing pictur- 
esque old Blois, with its piled-up 
buildings and high steps; the river 
below ; behind, the wide country, and 
a low crimson streak of setting sun. 

“The last time, the last time!” 
said Jean in a low earnest whisper, 
as the two followed the elder men 
at a short distance behind. 

“No, no; not the last time. 
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Many and many a time shall we 
— this promenade again,” said 

lanche, gaily. Only to the boy it 
was the very last time. 

Beautiful yellow dragon-flies flit- 
ted across their path. One alighted 
on Blanche’s white gown, and she 
had leisure during one brief second 
to admire it. Then bright blue 
butterflies, brilliant as a patch of 
sky, flitted to and fro. A little 
damp and very green, with a faint 
sweet smell of marshy plants below, 
this walk was a perfect paradise for 
lovely and rare insects, 

‘Monsieur Benoit and Legros 
recked not of the brilliant insect- 
world, save when a_ blundering 
common dragon-fly in his steel-blue 
armour bounced against Monsieur 
Benoit’s face, causing him to emit 
a hasty expression of impatience. 
They were deep in business. It 
was a subject that had been, so 
to spegk, already talked threadbare ; 
but this terrible Camille Legros 
would come back to it again and 
again. Blanche would have an ex- 
cellent dot after her father’s death ; 
but till that occurred, nothing— 
“not one sou,” said the good man 
energetically. 

“ But see, my good friend,” urged 
Legros over and over again, “I am 
nearly as old as thee, and we are 
not either of us old! Ma foi, no! 
I tell you two thousand francs now 
would be of more value than twenty 
thousand after you are no more.” 

“No, no; ask me no more. After 
all, my friend, this grand affair of 
yours at St. Didier, it is but a 
1 and if it fail, you will 
then have this snug little nest-egg 
of Blanche’s to fall back upon. I 
know what I am about—va /” 

“Less than this has broken a 
marriage, mon cher,” said Legros, 
somewhat gloomily. 


“Break it! break it! Only it 


must be done to-night, my friend,” 
said Monsieur Benoit. “ To-morrow 
it will be too late ;” and he proceed- 
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ed to light a fresh cigar. Legros 
walked on thoughtfully for a few 
steps. Le was afraid to show how 
he longed to obtain possession of 
some of the promised money, or 
how valuable it would be to him at 
this moment. 

“A truce to joking,” he said 
suddenly, clearing his brow. “If 
you are determined, there is no 
more to be said. Break off the 
marriage! Peste/ With me it has 
become an affair of the heart.” 

“And when you have once con- 
versed with Blanche, it will be 
still more so,” cried her father 
enthusiastically. “I know it is 
not etiquette, but would you like 
to walk home with her now?” 

“T should,” said Legros, smiling 
a little. Monsieur Benoit turned 
round: “Jean, Jean, my boy.” 

Jean joined him, and he passed 
his arm through his and walked on. 
Monsieur Legros stepped back, and 
placed himself by the side of his 
young betrothed. “You are fond 
of flowers?” he said, observing that 
her hands were full of them. 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“There are flowers at St. Didier, 
and I am planting them, making 
gardens everywhere.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Have you ever been away from 
Blois?” 

“ No, monsieur.” 

“Then you cannot imagine St. 
Didier. All is new, new, new. 
None of those crumbling streets 
and mouldy buildings. All is 
fresh and bright, and the houses 
are very gay—some painted pink, 
and some green and white. And 
there is a casino, which will be very 
gay when the place is full of loca- 
taires. See, here are the plans,” 
and he drew a roll from his pocket. 
“That is the great hetel, and there 
is the English church with a spire, 
and here is an artist’s studio; and 
on the cliffs gay villas, with gardens 
running down to the sea.” 
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“Tt must be charming—charm- 
ing, monsieur.” 

“What are they doing, Jean ?” 
asked Monsieur Benoit, pressing 
the arm of his young cousin. “ It 
would not be discreet for me to 
look, but thou—thou mayst look.” 

What were they doing? Jean’s 
heart failed him, for he thought of 
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what he himself would have been 
doing—whispering honeyed words, 
stealing loving looks from shy, 
downcast eyes. With hot impa- 
tience he looked back. 

* Ah, bah!” he said. “You may 
look, monsieur, without the smallest 
indiscretion. He is explaining to 
her the plans of St. Didier.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The courtyard of the “Pie 
Blanche” was very gaily decorated 
the next morning—scarlet cloth 
over the pavement, festoons of 
leaves and flowers all round the 
windows, and a magnificent motto 
in scarlet and white over the arch- 
way leading into the street. The 
bridal party had been to the Mairie 
at eight o’clock in the morning, 
after which they returned to the 
hotel, to emerge in full splendour 
at half-past ten. 

All the busy laughing and chat- 
tering ceased when the procession 
was formed. They went two and 
two,—the bride and her father at 
the head, Blanche dressed all in 
white, with her flowing veil hiding 
her blushing face—all the other 
relations arm-in-arm behind ; three 
bride’s-maids each with her cavalier; 
the mother leaning on an uncle; 
all the friends; the ladies dressed 
in the height of the fashion—fawn- 
coloured silk, cream-coloured satin 
and brown, Bismarck enragé, prune 
de Monsieur, noir corbeau, sang de 
beuf,—all varieties of colours; 
their hair frizzed, their heels two 
inches high ;—the gentlemen in full 
evening dress, cut-away coats, white 
waistcoats and gloves, with exqui- 
site bouquets in their button-holes, 

As the last of them passed under 
the archway, the two old waiters 
who were left behind each flicked 
the napkin in his hand with a 
somewhat discontented flick. 

“T wish mad’demoiselle was not 





going so far off, Battiste,” said the 
younger of the two, who might be 
sixty. “Oh la! Ja! we shall miss 
her sweet face.” ‘“ Yes,” answered 
Battiste, ruefully. ‘“ And her mon- 
sieur is a queer sort of man, never 
gives one a look or a word; and 
sits up night after night over his 
accounts, like one that is not cer- 
tain which side the balance will 
lie.” 

“ Umph!—well, the old ‘ Pie 
Blanche’ will be something solid 
for mad’demoiselle to fall back upon, 
anyhow; we do well, hein?” 

Up the narrow picturesque streets, 
up flights of stairs, mounting the 
hill, the procession at last reached 
the cathedral. With one of the 
bride’s-maids leaning on his arm, a 
simpering girl in blue, came Jean, 
and as he walked his heart grew 
heavier. When they reached the 
great western door he could bear it 
no longer, he could not see Blanche 
given away to this stranger—it 
would break his heart. There was 
a pause at the entrance, congratu- 
lating friends pressing round, and . 
among them Jean slipped away, 
leaving thie aggrieved bride’s-maid 
to do as best she might. 

The cathedral stands on one 
height of the picturesque old town, 
and on another height the castle. 
Behind the cathedral is a dark, tree- 
shadowed old garden, with a para- 

et from which to view the lawn 
eneath, the flowing Loire, the 
great gloomy walls of the old Cha- 
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teau de Blois. The old trees grew 
closely together, and even with their 
young spring foliage made a thick 
impenetrable shade. The garden 
of the old Evéché it is called: but 
when Jean went into it with his 
sore heart, there were no dark- 
robed priests pacing its alleys; it 
was complete solitude, the cathe- 
dral bells clanging a joyous mar- 
riage cadence which smote on his 
ear. He flung himself on a low 
stone bench, hid his face in his 
hands, and waited. It seemed an 
eternity. When it was all over, 
there was a joyous movement and 
murmur. He emerged from the old 
garden, and was just in time to see 
them come out, bride and bride- 
groom first, bowing, smiling, shak- 
ing hands. His Blanche! no, she 
was his no longer—she belonged to 
Camille Legros. It was all over, 
all over, and he wished that he was 
dead. 

The sun should shine on a wed- 
ding-day, it is true, and very sunny 
was Blanche’s wedding-day; but it 
is equally important that it should 
shine on her first entry into her new 
home, and so, unfortunately, it was 
not. The Legros remained for 
about a week at Blois—a week 
which seemed interminable to the 
bridegroom, who felt it a grievous 
waste of time—a week full of mingled 
disappointment, happiness, and grief 
to Blanche. She was dreadfully 
afraid of her husband, never suffi- 
ciently at ease with him to let him 
have any insight into her real char- 
acter and the intelligence of her 
judgments and opinions. Her con- 
versation was limited to monosyl- 
lables, her remarks to interjections. 
He pored over his plans all day, 
giving vent to such vivid descrip- 
tions of the charms of St. Didier 
that Blanche formed a most bril- 
liant conception of what her new 
home would be; and finding that 
that subject pleased him best, grew 
bold enough to ask a few flattering 
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questions about it. Unluckily the 
uestions were not easy to answer, 

or instance: “Will it not be 
difficult to have any privacy among 
all these people, monsieur?” She 
had yet to learn that the people 
were still to come. Then, “I am 
glad my new gowns were made so 
much &@ la mode. Who sets the 
fashion at St. Didier, monsieur?” 
and so on,—Monsieur Legros, blus- 
tering a little, and talking of the 
coming “season” and the present 
dead time of the year. 

Blanche had one of those cling- 
ing natures who cannot live with- 
out loving some one. A very few 
gentle words, a very little affection, 
from her husband in the first days 
of their marriage, sufficed to make 
her love him; but it was with a 
timid, deprecating love, easily sub- 
dued, and very shrinking. 

It was a grey, cloudy, windy day 
when the bride first saw her new 
home. The journey was a tedious 
one, with many changes. Blanche 
had wept bitterly on leaving her 
home and her parents for the first 
time. Her head ached; she was con- 
fused by the unknown bustle of 
travelling, and longed, poor child, 
for a kiss and a kind word; but 
Legros was not a demonstrative man. 
She took refuge in the thought of 
the charms of the new home, and 
of the welcome that awaited her 
from Madame Berthe, her husband’s 
mother, who lived with him, and 
had hitherto managed his house- 
hold. They reached the station, 
transferred themselves and their 
baggage to a very shabby-looking 
one-horse omnibus, and were soon 
started on their way. 

The country was flat and green, 
with no interesting features what- 
ever. By-and-by, as they drove 
on, it grew colder and colder. A 
sharp north wind blowing over the 
sea, there was a fresher smell and 
taste in the air; but Blanche was so 
tired that she could hardly keep 
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awake, and her eyes closed again 
and again. Monsieur Legros showed 
her some little tenderness then. 
He put his arm round her, and 
drew a shawl over her knees, and 
looking at the pale, beautiful little 
face, which almost rested on his 
shoulder, felt a thrill of gratification 
and pride. Suddenly a tremendous 
jolt awoke Blanche, followed by 
leaps and jerks, as if they were 
passing over heavy ruts. 

“We are arriving! look up, 
Blanche!” cried her husband, in 
an excited voice. They were pass- 
ing up what seemed to be an em- 
bryo street—the road not yet made, 
the houses all detached from each 
other, and in different stages of de- 
velopment. They turned a corner, 
and now faced the sea; a sudden 
sweep round, and they drew up be- 
fore one of a row of houses which 
faced the beach, and appeared more 
finished than the others. Monsieur 
Legros was eagerly gazing out of 
the window; with a bound he leapt 
out of the carriage. 

“Excuse me, ma chére amie,” he 
cried, suddenly. “But I see such 
mischief going on in that villa yon- 
der—all the painting wrong. One 
moment only ;” and without a mo- 
ment’s pause he had darted away, 
leaving her startled, bewildered, not 
knowing what to do. 

“Madame had better descend,” 
said the coachman; “I have a long 
way to drive back.” 

“Yes, yes;” cried Blanche. She 
got out, had her trunks removed 
from the roof of the carriage, and 
watched the man mechanically, 
as he rang the bell, and left her, 
driving off without waiting to be 
paid. 

The young bride stood on the 
threshold of her new home, and the 
tears gathered fast in her eyes. 
She drew her shawl more closely 
round her; the wind was tearing it 
from her, and it was very cold. 

It seemed a long time before 
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the bell was answered. The door 
opened, and a little withered old 
woman in a loose wrapper ap- 
eared. 

“Who is it?” she asked, in a 
shrill voice. “My bonne has gone 
off, and left no one at home. They 
are all alike these bonnes ; but Ros- 
alie is much the worst—oui, dame, 
much the worst.” 

“Tt is I, madame—Blanche Le- 
gros,” said the poor, little, weary, 
trembling bride. The old woman 
gave a little cry. 

“Ah! ~Madame Camille! my 
boy’s rich wife! Come in! come 
in! And where is he? where is he? 
When didst thou arrive?” 

She held out her hands, em- 
braced Blanche warmly, and re- 
treated through the house, uttering 
shrill calls— “Rosalie! Rosalie! 
silly one! quick, quick, Rosalie! 
Madame Camille is come, and we 
not expecting her this hour or 
more.” 

Rosalie appeared at last, and, 
helped by the two ladies, drew in 
one of Blanche’s boxes. The others 
being too heavy, were left outside 
for the present. 

In a few moments they were 
seated in the salon, and Blanche 
had leisure to look about her. The | 
drawing-room and dining-room were 
one; only divided from each other 
by a curtain, which was drawn 
back. Both were somewhat scan- 
tily furnished—a few hard-backed 
arm-chairs, a round centre table; a 
very large alabaster clock, with 
vases to match, on the mantel- 
piece. Blanche’s eyes took it all in 
at a glance; then she stooped over 
the very small fire of damp, hastily 
kindled logs. Madame Berthe wore 
broad carpet-slippers; she rested 
the bellows on the wide square 
toe, and blew away at the faint 
sparks in the grate while she 
talked. 

“So Camille left you at the very 
door! That was just like him, his 
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whole heart he has thrown into this 
— with his money. Dame, oui / 
is whole heart and his whole for- 
tune. So he saw something wrong, 
did he? Well, how could it be ex- 
pected otherwise, when he had been 
away more than three weeks? All 
the workmen ceased to work, and 
idled about all day; the coachman 
drove out his friends in the car- 
riage. A lady and gentleman came 
and looked at villa La Rochelle, 
and nothing came of it. Wasted 
chances! wasted chances!” 

Blanche hung her head, she felt 
guilty of this sad waste of time. 
Madame Berthe rubbed her hands 
with a little chackle. 

“ But the season is coming on— 
the fine season!” she said, “ when 
all the world will be here, and St. 
Didier will be as gay as Dieppe 
itself—a little Paris, indeed.” 

Time passed on, and Camille Le- 
gros did not come in. Weary, faint, 
and exhausted, it seemed to Blanche 
as if the chuckling talk of Madame 
Berthe would never end. At six 
o’clock came dinner, but she was 
too tired to eat. When it was near- 
ly over her husband came in; there 
was a cloud on his brow she had 
never seen before. 

“Everything has been going 
wrong,” he said, tucking the end 
of his napkin under his chin, and 
devouring great spoonfuls of soup. 
“Jean Marie has not looked after 
the men. The work at the chdlet 
is where I left it. The walls of the 
villa No. 3 are not a foot above the 
= I have lost two good lets. 

ruly, I should never have been 
away.” 

Blanche winced again; he went 
on grumbling about neglect and 
carelessness, while Madame Berthe 
watched him, nodding like an old 
bright-eyed bird with her head on 
one side. After dinner he went 
out again,—not a moment given to 
sentiment, not a caress to his young 
wife. 


When he was gone Blanche 
pleaded to be shown her room, and 
was taken up-stairs. 

“Good night, sleep well,” said 
Madame Berthe, with a friendly 
nod; and she went off, muttering to 
herself. 

“He has chosen well—she will 
look very well on the promenade; 
much too fine a lady to look after 
the ménage. Yes, yes; we will go 
on as before, and her money will 
keep us all straight till the locataires 
come !” 

Blanche unpacked the ivory cru- 
cifix that always hung over her 
bed, placed it at her head, and 
then lay down, too utterly weary 
to realise that she was not happy 
to-night. 

The next morning Blanche was 
up betimes, eager to see everything, 
and make acquaintance with her 
new home. It was a great pity 
that the sky continued to be of one 
uniform dull grey colour—that the 
sea was restless and sullen—and the 
rocks and islands, which made the 
coast so picturesque, were half 


shrouded with mist; but a good 


night’s sleep had refreshed the little 
bride completely, and renewed all 
her bright castles in the air. 

Madame Berthe’s welcome to her 
this morning was far less cordial 
than it had been the night before, 
and a little startled Blanche; but 
she soon forgot it in watching her 
husband eat his breakfast, and min- 
istering to his wants to save time, 
for he said he had but five minutes 
to spare, and nothing must keep 
him waiting. Before he had swal- 
lowed his last mouthful he was off, 
and Blanche and her mother-in-law 
were left alone. 

“My husband is always busy 
like this?’ asked Blanche, timidly.. 
Madame Berthe nodded. 

“And need he should be,” she 
said, grimly. “It will take all his 
energies to keep things going.” 

“But are they not going well?” 
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cried Blanche very much startled. 
“] thought everything promised so 
wonderfully.” 

“There is a vast difference be- 
tween promise and fruition. It is 
a great fortune my son lays out, 
and we must wait, wait—oui, dame, 
we must wait to realise any profits.” 

She began to take away the coffee- 
cups as she spoke, and for the mo- 
ment Blanche did not speak,—then 
she said, timidly— 

“Will you tell me something 
about my husband’s affairs, dear 
madame ? I have been told nothing.” 

The old woman looked at her 
sharply, and hesitated. “I think,” 
she said, “that if they had thought 
that you were to be trusted they 
would have told you all about it.” 

The tears rushed to Blanche’s 
eyes. 

“T am to be trusted,” she said, 
pleadingly. 

“Well, then, I may as well tell 
you. At present, Camille is em- 
barrassed for money. Don’t start 
and turn so pale, my dear,” she 
said, harshly. “ Of course it is only 
a momentary embarrassment; but 
he has placed his whole fortune in 
this affair, and of course it demands 
time, much time even.” 

“But has he no partners? does 
no one share the outlay and the 
risk?’ asked Blanche, with a little 
of the shrewdness of her commercial 
birth. 

“No one—no one,” said his 
mother, her voice growing shrill. 
“ Every Saturday he pays his wages, 
two francs a-day per man, and a 
hundred men are working on the 
place now; and besides that, for 
the houses that are furnished there 
are the menuisiers, the vitriers, the 
tapissiers. 
night and day; and every house on 
the place must be let well.and for 
long before it can do more than 
even pay the interest of this fortune. 
And you,” cried the old lady, harsh- 
ly,—“ you, who might have helped 
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him, have failed; and his very 
marriage has turned out a wasted 
opportunity: the poor boy has no 
chance !” 

“ What do you mean, madame ?” 
cried Blanche, shocked beyond 
measure. 

“T mean, of course, that when a 
man makes a marriage he expects 
to find something; not that his 
wife should bring him nothing, her 
hands empty.” 

“And I? have I nothing?” 
faltered Blanche. 

“Nothing; actually not one sou 
till your good father’s death. Bah! 
he is not five years older than 
Camille himself.” 

“ And then?” 

“Ah, then! but what will it 
avail—double, treble the dot then 
—when my Camille is a millionaire ? 
It is now, now, now,” she shrieked ; 
“when money is going out on 
every hand and none coming in. 
Va! va/ thou also art a failure, 
ma bru !” 

Blanche burst into tears, and 
fled away in grief to her own 
room. 

In the afternoon she _ timidly 
ventured down-stairs again, terribly 
afraid of meeting Madame Berthe. 
The door of the kitchen was wide . 
open, and she could not help hear- 
ing some of the conversation from 
within. Her mother-in-law was 
speaking. 

“Yes, yes, Rosalie—a helpless 
fine lady. We will go on just as 
we did before; we must make our 
economies, thou and I, just as we 
did; and I will teach Madame 
Camille to put up with them too. 
Yes, yes; why should she not? 
she brings nothing to the pot-au- 
eu.” 

Blanche went boldly into the 
kitchen with a sudden impulse. 

“T will make any economies you 
will,” she said, sweetly ; “anything 
to please you and to save money.” 
“Ah, bah!” said Madame 
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Berthe, contemptuously. “ Pro- 
fessions are all very well, but when 
it comes to actions——” 

“ You will not find me wanting,” 
said Blanche, with gentle dignity ; 
and she left the kitchen. Madame 
Berthe hurried after her, and, 
catching hold of her arm, she said, 
eagerly— 

“But see! see, ma petite bru! 
they say your father adores you. 
Write to him, tell him you want 
money ; he will send it to you.” 

“TI will. I will tell him how 
important it is just now for mon- 
sieur—that it will be of such ser- 
vice.” 

“You must not! you shall not!” 

“ But what, then, am I to do?” 
cried Blanche, bewildered. 

“Tell him you want it for your- 
self; tell him you find that you 
must make great toilets here; that 
you want a piano; that—that,— 
there, can you invent nothing ?” 

“No,” said Blanche, quietly; “I 
can invent nothing. 1 must tell 
the truth, or I will not ask.” 

“ But you will keep all our con- 
versation secret? you are to be 
trusted. No, do not look offended ; 
but if any one knew that Camille 
has begun to borrow for his week’s 
wages, that would be the end of 
St. Didier.” 

“OF course, I will say nothing ;” 
and Blanche drew away her arm 
and went out of doors. 

The grey fog was still over every- 
thing, a wet sea-fog, so that the 
water dripped off all the houses 
and saturated everything. In the 
distance Blanche caught sight of 
her husband with his collar turned 
up round his ears, and the per- 
petual cigar in his mouth. She 
went up to him; she forced herself 
to smile and speak gaily as she 
joined him. 

“Will you show me the town 
now, Camille ?”’ 

He was quite pleased. “ Ah! 


you are like an Englishwoman,” he 
said—‘“ not afraid of the weather.” 

“T am generally,” she said ; “ but 
not to-day, for I want so much to 
see St. Didier.” 

There was a square garden facing 
the sea surrounded by houses, and 
from each corner of this square ran 
two boulevards of detached villas, 
each with a tiny little garden run- 
ning down to the cliff, from which 
a small flight of steps led to the 
beach. These houses were in all 
the varied stages of completion, 
but swarming with workmen. The 
newly planted trees were struggling 
into leaf. All round were the 
commencements of buildings. The 
English Church, which had been 
so prominent a feature in the plans, 
was just one foot out of the ground. 
The Casino was completed, and was 
gorgeous. Young gardens and a 
lawn-tennis ground were marked 
out and planted with baby-trees, 
all top-heavy with their large- 
leaved, scanty foliage, and dripping 
with the salt sea-fog. 

“Are any of the houses taken 
yet?” asked Blanche, timidly. 

“Yes; that house is occupied by 
a very rich American lady, but, oh, 
so exacting—she has asked for so 
much, and I have given her all— 
everything,” he cried, throwing out 
his hands. “It shall be said of 
me that no landlord ever was so 
amiable, or gave so much.” The 
house he pointed out was one of 
the largest in the place, and looked 
somewhat older than the others. ' A 
very magnificent lady was standing 
at the window. She beckoned to 
Monsieur Legros. 

“T must go in,” he said, discon- 
tentedly. “I am sure she wants 
something more from me.” 

The lady beckoned again, and 
Monsieur Legros went in. Blanche 
waited patiently till he reappeared 
on the steps of the house, accom- 
panied by the lady. 
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“So that is Madame Camille?” 
cried the latter, in a strong foreign 
accent, and Blanche found her hand 
warmly clasped. 

“Your husband is the best land- 
lord I know, Madame,” she went 
on. “I have had much experience, 
and have never met with a kirder 
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one. He has just promised me & 
conservatory, but it shall be worth 
his while.” 

Ard all the time Monsieur Le- 
gros continued making obsequi- 
ous bows; but when he walked 
on with his wife he ground his 
teeth. 


CHAPTER III. 


The houses sprang up—a faint 
smell of fresh-painted jalousies 
filled the air—the sea and sky grew 
blue—all the golden gorse bloomed, 
paled, and died—the time of lilacs 

assed—and two dim Judas-trees 
which adorned the Casino gardens 
burst into their leafless flower. The 
season ought to be beginning soon. 
Monsieur Legros worked harder 
than ever. Morning, noon, and 
night he was out in pursuit of his 
workmen. One day a tenant ar- 
rived in the shape of a weary, old, 
grey-headed man. He rented one 
room, au-cinguiéme, of the small 
pension which was just finished, and 
wrote up a modest little placard, an- 
nouncing himself as a music-master. 

“It is well to be first in the 
field,” he said to Blanche, “in a 
great future success like St. Didier.” 
And Monsieur Léon was added to 
the prospectuses as a famous singing 
and music master. 

Then the moment came when the 
hot summer rush takes place from 
towns to the seaside, — Dieppe, 
Dinard, and Etretat, began to fill 
rapidly. Every day the St. Didier 
omnibuses went to meet the trains 
—every day Madame Berthe and 
Blanche stood with beating hearts 
to watch them come in. Often 
they told each other that the car- 
riages were full—quite full; and 
then it would turn out that it was 
a picnic party from the town, or 


tourists who would sleep one night 
at the hotel. 





One day Mensieur Legros said 
suddenly to his wife, “I suppose, 
in writing home to your father, 
you have told him all about our 
circumstances ?” 

“No, never, Camille,” she an- 
swered. “TI have kept your secrets. 
I knew that these things are im- 
portant in the commerce.” 

Monsieur Legros bent down and 
kissed her. 

“Then do this more for me, 
mamie,” he said. “ Write to 
him; paint the whole thing in the 
brightest colours. I do not want 
you to say more than the truth, of 
course—but tell him the promise 
of it all; that I am said to be the 
best of landlords—that the place is 
getting on and becoming known.” 

“T have told him of our hopes, 
Camille; why should you wish me — 
to say more ?” 

Monsieur Legros hesitated a mo- 
ment, then he gave a little im- 
patient stamp. 

“For a bourgeoise you are won- 
derfully dull, m’amie. Do you not 
perceive that I want him to invest 
some portion of your future fortune 
in this manner ?” 

“Ah! but I fear that I could 
not advise him to do that,” said 
Blanche, gravely. Her husband 
scowled at her, and she shrank away 
trembling. A few moments after 
she saw Madame Berthe catch hold 
of his arm with her claw-like hands 
and ask in a hard whisper—“ but 
what did she say? will she do it?” 
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“ Not to save me from prison,” 
he answered bitterly, and her very 
heart ached as she heard the words. 

The days passed on, and though 
the season had come, the gay world 
had not yet appeared. Everything 
bore a prosperous look; all the men 
were paid to the day; the further 
extravagant demands of the Ameri- 
can lady were acceded to without a 
murmur; the English church was 
completed ;—but no one as yet came 
to stay. - 

One day receiving a packet of her 
husband’s letters from the postman, 
Blanche found one directed to her- 
‘ self. It was not a very common 
occurrence ; her parents wrote very 
rarely, and her old school-friends 
were capricious correspondents. She 
turned the letter over and over 
again in her hands, wondering from 
whom it could be. Monsieur Legros 
caught sight of the handwriting as 
she did so, and started. 

“Who has been writing to you, 
Blanche ?” he said quickly. 

“TIT do not know—I was won- 
dering.” 

“Perhaps you had better give 
me the letter,” he said quickly. 
Then seeing her look of astonish- 
ment, he added—“ No, no; read it 
yourself.” 

She opened her letter and read; 
presently she looked up with a little 
ery. 

‘i Camille,” she said, “Jean 
writes to tell me that his uncle, 
the great épicier at Nantes, has 
died and left him a fortune of 5000 
francs a-year. Ah, but that is good 
news |” 

“Does he say any more?” asked 
Monsieur Legros, rather huskily. 

“Yes, yes, I have not finished 
yet,” and she went on reading. Sud- 
denly the colour forsook her face, 
leaving itvashy pale, and she looked 
up suddenly. “Camille, you knew 
this; and you have asked this poor 
boy for his money.” 
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“T have advised him as to its in- 
vestment, certainly.” 

“This must be stopped,” cried 
Blanche. “ He must not be ruined; 
he, an orphan !” 

“ You do not know what you are 
talking about, madame,” shrieked 
Madame Berthe, suddenly joining 
in the conversation. 

Blanche rose to her feet; there 
was a dignity in her graceful figure 
they had not seen before; she swept 
her hand past showing the rows of 
houses: “ See,” she said sadly, “ are 
they not all empty ?” 

“Yes, and empty they will re- 
main as long as you conspire to 
ruin us,” cried Madame Berthe, 
nodding her head up and down. 
Blanche turned piteously to her 
husband, but in his face was no 
sign of relenting; he looked dark 
and sullen. 

“You will not ruin this poor 
little Jean ?” she said. 

“ What do you wish ?” he cried 
suddenly. ‘I have no power in the 
matter; I merely told him how in 
five years he can make 50 per cent 
on his money. If he choose to 
accept it, so be it; it is no affair of 
mine.” 

“It must be stopped.” 

“Who will stop it?’ cried Le- 
gros, fiercely. 

“T will.” And poor Blanche 
could bear no more, but sank back 
in her chair white and gasping. 
Camille Legros was livid with rage, 
but he controlled himself with some 
difficulty, and did not speak. Ma- 
dame Berthe, unhindered by her 
son, poured out a torrent of abuse 
and violent language. In vain 
Blanche turned her pathetic eyes 
from her angry mother-in-law to 
her husband, he offered her no pro- 
tection, and after a moment or two 
he grew tired of the shrill voice 
and strode away. 

Presently Madame Berthe changed 
her tone, and this was even more 
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difficult to bear. “You will not 
ruin your husband, ma petite bru ?” 
she whined. “He works so hard 
and hopes so much, and now all is 
ready, the great work is nearly ac- 
complished, and only a little money 
—a very little money—wanted to 
keep all afloat till the tenants come; 
and it is a certainty—do you not 
see it is a certainty of success? 
there can be no doubt whatever 
about it. You whom he loves so 
much, and whom he took without 
one penny in your pocket, surely 
you will not turn against him ?” 
“But see,” cried poor Blanche 
in despair; “why do you say all 
this to me? Have I not as much 
interest in St. Didier as yourself? 
Would not your ruin, be my ruin 
also? But I must think of Jean— 


the poor little Jean who has nei- 
ther father nor mother to care for 
him, and who has always been as a 
child to the ‘ Pie Blanche.’ ” 

“ But when Camille himself tells 
you that he will guarantee him 


eight per cent.” 

“ Alas! alas!” sighed Blanche. 

“Then you will not hinder 
him ?” persisted Madame Berthe. 

“T must! I must!” 

She broke away from her mother- 
in-law and went out—anywhere out 
of the house, she thought, as she 
went down the steep steps down 
the face of the cliff to the sea. It 
was a wild, gusty day; the wind 
nearly blew her off her feet, and 
sand filled her eyes and mouth. 

“Life is not very happy,” 
thought poor Blanche. She fated 
the sea with an unacknowledged 
hatred—the bustle and fuss of it— 
the constant changes. She was not 
accustomed to them, and they had 
no charms to the little bourgeoise 
who had hitherto spent so calm and 
monotonous a life. ° 

Presently she found a sheltered 
spot, a sort of cave hollowed out of 
the rock. She was out of the wind 
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here, and she sat down and smoothed 
her hair and recovered her breath. 
The whole conversation she had 
just gone through was most pain- 
fully distinct upon her memory. 
She clasped her hands before her 
eyes and prayed that she might 
have strength to do what was right 
—that she might not shrink from 
her duty, however painful it might 
be to her. She must write to Jean 
and warn him of the difficulties St. 
Didier was contending with—of 
how likely it was that a great fail- 
lite was at hand. She knew that 
she could trust her cousin, and that 
he would not betray her secret to 
any one. Then she rose up and 
went home comforted. 

Blanche had no wish to write 
secretly, or to do anything under- 
hand, but her task was more diffi- 
cult than she had anticipated. 
Madame Berthe set hersclf as a 
sort of spy upon all her actions; 
she never left her for a moment 
except when Legros was at home, 
and Blanche knew that Rosalie 
had orders to stop any letter she 
might write. 

She grew pale and thin from the 
constant anxiety, and her sleep 
was broken and feverish. At last 
she contrived to write her letter 
unseen, and now came the difficulty — 
of posting it. She adopted at last 
the simplest mode of all. Walking 
home from church on her husband’s 
arm, she quietly posted it in the 
letter-box. 

“What letter is that?” he cried 
suddenly. 

“My letter to Jean,” almost 
whispered Blanche, in great terror. 
He almost threw her off his arm 
and walked off alone. Poor little 
Blanche stood for a moment dizzy 
and aghast. This seemed like an 
insult before the whole congrega- 
tion. Two peasant-women passing 
nudged each other, and one or two 
rude boys giggled and whispered. 





With burning cheeks, and eyes 
so full of hot tears that she could 
hardly see her way, Blanche went 
slowly home. 

During the next two days her 
husband hardly spoke to her; and 
she had a sense of guiltiness to- 
wards him that she could not throw 
off, and that was intensely painful. 

About a week later Blanche re- 
ceived an answer from her cousin. 
When her husband took the letter 
from among his own, her heart beat 
so- fast that she hardly knew how 
to bear it. He handed it to her 
without a word, and she could 
hardly summon up courage enough 
to open it. 

Legros watched her from under 
his eyebrows; but he could make 
nothing out from her countenance, 
for he did not understand its vary- 
ing expression. At last she started 
up and handed him the letter. She 


stood beside him with glistening eyes 
and clasped hands, saying eagerly, 


“Oh, I am so glad—so glad !” 

He read it slowly: “My dear 
Blanche,—I am infinitely touched 
by the goodness of your letter to 
me, and of the frank warning you 
give me against insecure investment 
of my little fortune; but in this 
matter I must have my own way, 
in spite of the worldly wisdom of 
your advice—for which I thank 
you with my whole heart. Of 
course I realise the risk; but some- 
times some thousands of francs just 
at the right moment will turn the 
scale and save the whole affair. I 
have an impression that this will 
be the case at St. Didier, and that 
before many years are past we shall 
all be millionaires. Present my 
compliments to your good husband, 
&e.” 

This was the letter. When he 
had read it, Legros put his arm 
round Blanche and kissed her. 
Madame Berthe was less forgiving. 

“Ah, ah!” she muttered; “so 
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you did not quite succeed in your 
little calumnies after all, ma bru.” 

Preparations for the tenants who 
were not forthcoming continued 
even more actively than before. 
Legros became almost reckless in 
the additions he made to the com- 
fort of each house: curtains and 
sofas and chairs arrived from Paris; 
clocks and ornaments. 

One morning the American lady 
was discovered to have gone—dis- 
appeared in the night; and nothing 
more was heard either of herself or 
her year’s rent. Still Monsieur 
Legros was as sanguine as ever; 
but as the summer months wore 
on, his head became plentifully 
streaked with grey. 

Monsieur Léon stayed on. How 
he kept body and soul together, 
perhaps Blanche could have told 
better than any one else; but his 
little rent was paid punctually to 
the day, and he threw himself 
headlong into the scheme. “It is 
always well to be first in the field 
in a grand new ‘enterprise,’” he 
repeated with almost as much be- 
lief in St. Didier as ever. When 
all hopes of letting for the bathing 
season was over, Legros let freely 
to a strange set of people, without 
care or precaution with regard to 
character or even appearances. The 
little town soon swarmed with ques- 
tionable Parisians, who enjoyed 
themselves beyond measure, and 
paid only a nominal rent. 

“Tt is intolerable,” grumbled 
Madame Berthe. “But at all 
events they air the new houses.” 

It was a great relief to Blanche 
when. they went away, and all the 
shutters were put up, and the win- 
ter drew near again. 

“T wish I could help you, Ca 
mille,” said she, wistfully, one day, 
putting her hand timidly on his arm. 

“I think it must be the want 
of 4 theatre!” he cried. “I will 
build one.” 
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“Oh no, no! not yet. Have a 
little patience.” 

“You always try to restrain me,” 
he said, rather fretfully. ‘ Don’t 
you see that one must do one’s 
utmost now? and we have no mid- 
dle course—we must sink or swim.” 
And the theatre was talked of, and 

lanned out roughly that very night. 

Camille began to suffer both in 
body and mind from the long-con- 
tinued strain of anxiety and dis- 
appointment, and the winter set in. 
New prospectuses were sent out, 
the houses were offered at the most 
tempting prices for the winter. The 
price tempted one or two very poor 
families with many children; but 
when their term was up, the dam- 
age that had to be repaired en- 
croached much on the small rent. 

But with spring, courage came 
back, and even Blanche herself 
seemed to arouse suddenly. 

“You will let me help you this 
year, mon ami,” she said, eagerly. 

“TI do not see what you can do,” 
was the gloomy answer. 

“T will do my very best,” she 
said, gaily. ‘ But first of all, may I 
take a journey all by myself?” 

“By yourself !” 

“Of course I shall take a bonne 
with me.” 

“She can have Rosalie of course,” 
said Madame Berthe, to whom 
Blanche had confided her little 
scheme, which was a very slender 
one indced ; namely, to go to Tours, 
and dine two or three times at the 
table d'héte among the many Eng- 
lish—to travel perhaps a very little 
from one town to another, and try 
to lead attention, already turning to 
the seaside, towards St. Didier. It 
was a chance. Blanche reckoned on 
her powers of description, and on 
the certainty that, if she could 
only get the people to come, they 
would stay. Madame Berthe reck- 
oned on her daughter-in-law’s beauty 
and winning manner, though she 
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did not say so; and she also felt 
certain that to see St. Didier was all 
that was necessary. 

To Legros naturally the plan 
appeared entirely childish and even 
absurd—this was not the way busi- 
ness should be carried on; how- 
ever, he good-naturedly yielded to 
their wishes, only stipulating that 
Madame Berthe herself should ac- 
company Blanche instead of Rosalie. 
The poor old woman prepared with 
many deep groans: she had taken 
but one journey within her life, the 
memorable one that brought her to 
St. Didier, and she felt low and un- 
happy at the prospect of starting 
afresh. However, her devotion to 
her son’s cause would have carried 
her through the mysteries of Isis 
even, so she made her preparations 
with praiseworthy courage. 

“Tell me, Camille,” said Blanche, 
just on the eve of starting—* tell 
me the sort of tenants you want.” 

“Look!” said Monsieur Legros, 
pointing through the window from 
one house to another. “In that 
blue house I want a pére de famille; 
he may have from four to eight 
children, who require education. 
In the pink house, les Rosiers, I 
want a lady and two daughters. 
That house with the arcade is a . 
chalet de gargon; the smoking-room 
is perfect. 1 want educating fami- 
lies especially. There,” he said, ex- 
ultantly, —“ that villa is just the 
one for a young ménage.” 

“TI see,” said Blanche, eagerly. 
“ But I hope for most success among 
the large families.” 

“ And those are the best of all,” 
answered her husband. “ But of all 
others a Scotch family is the best ; 
for I hear that when they settle, 
many of their friends, uncles, 
cousins, and other relations come 
and settle round them.” 

Blanche and Madame Berthe 
went away with their minds full of 
large Scotch families. 
2R 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Madame Berthe and Blanche ar- 
rived at Nantes, their first destina- 
tion, on the 28th of May, the even- 
ing before the Féte Dieu. They 
had taken a room in one of the 
best hotels, and found to their 

at delight that it was full of 
oreigners, all crowded there to see 
the famous féte, 

Table @héte was at six o'clock. 
Now that the moment had come, 
Blanche was very much frightened, 
and clung to Madame Berthe’s arm, 
who, very tremulous herself, man- 
aged to say sharp cross things in 
an undertone, as they went in. 
Blanche found herself seated by a 
young girl, almost as shy as her- 
self, and unmistakably English. In 
spite of many sharp little pinches 
from her mother-in-law, she could 
not make up her mind to begin the 
conversation until the soup was 
done; then she asked the young 
lady very timidly whether she 
liked France. The answer, in very 
broken French, was bright and 
cheery; and the blue eyes of the 
English girl, Meta Brownlow, 
looked so sweet and sunshiny that 
they soon became quite friendly, 
discussing different places, and 
making comparisons. Blanche 
found that her new acquaintance 
was anxious to understand ll 
about the fé/e on the morrow, so 
as to enjoy it thoroughly; and it 
ended in an engagement to meet the 
English family at the cathedral at 
hi fh mass the following morning. 

he Féte Diew at Nantes is sup- 
sed to be the most beautiful in 
rance, The English travellers 
were full of admiration as they 
emerged into the Place in front of 
the cathedral just in time to see 
the great procession leave the east 
door. The whole thing formed one 
of those brilliant pictures which re- 
main in the memory for years; the 


streets and houses all draped with 
white, scarlet, and blue, the dra- 
peries covered with hanging 
wreaths; triumphal arches over- 
head, from which hung baskets 
of lovely flowers; the whole streets 
strewn thickly with rushes: then 
the gorgeous procession itself filing 
solemnly out from the dark back- 
ground of the dim old church; 
hundreds of little white and scarlet 
boys with stiff quaint rose-wreaths 
on their heads; girls in white, with 
long white floating veils ; the gleam- 
ing of military pomp, and a fine 
clash of martial music as_ the 
regiment slowly passed; then wo- 
men in white again, and a long 
line of monks with bare feet and 
heads, and brown rough habits; 
then the acolytes in gorgeous dal- 
matics of cloth-of-gold, carrying 
banners, crosses, shrines — gold, 
crimson, purple—the brilliant col- 
ouring growing more vivid,—till 
suddenly the bells all rolled out 
with a crashing sound. Like one 
man, every one in the vast crowd 
sank on their knees; twenty choir- 
boys in scarlet and white stood 
facing the great door, swinging in- 
cense in silver censers, their -long 
chains flashing in the sun; then 
the chanting taal and out into 
the light came swaying the huge 
gold and silver canopy, and the 

ost, carried by the bishop, passed 
slowly amidst the prostrate crowd. 

Blanche rose from her knees. 
“Tt was beautiful, was it not?’ she 
eried, eagerly. She was almost 
breathless with the admiration and 
excitement she felt. The blue 
cloudless sky, the masses of roses, 
honeysuckle, and white pinks, the 
great red peonies, all added brill- 
lance and sweet fragrance to the 
scene, and the thin blue clouds of 
incense dispersed very slowly in 
the olear air. 
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Blanche had won her way com- 
pletely with the English family, 
who were delighted with all they 
saw and heard; but not till even- 
ing did she venture to broach the 
subject that lay so near her heart. 
Then when again seated at tadle 
@héte she began to talk about St. 
Didier. She heard, with a throb 
of her heart that was almost pain- 
ful, that the Brownlows were 
thinking of spending the summer 
months at Dieppe. “If you would 
only try St. Didier,” she said, wist- 
fully. “It would be something 
quite new for you; and there is 
such a good professor there if you 
want music and singing.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow talked it 
over that evening. They had been 
at Dieppe two years running, and 
were quite prepared to like the 
prospect of a change. They talked 
it over also with an old Scotch 
lady, a Miss Macdonald, who was 
present with a very delicate niece. 
They were all sociable people, and 
they made a plan to go together to 
St. Didier at the end of the week, 
to see whether they liked it. 

Blanche threw herself into Ma- 
dame -Berthe’s arms that night, and 
said, “I knew it would be so! I 
knew it. I prayed so hard at the 
‘Grande Messe’ this morning.” 

“Do not hope too much,” said 
the old woman in her grumbling 
voice; “remember how many peo- 
ple came and looked at St. Didier 
and went away again.” 

“Ah! but they will not this 
time,” said Blanche, hopefully ; “I 
have prayed too much.” 

There was something in the 
sweet bright faith that shone in 
Blanche’s lovely eyes that checked 
Madame Berthe, and she did not 
give vent to the peevish doubt 
which arose in her mind. 

They next morning they left 
Nantes and went on to Tours; 
Blanche determining to return to 
St. Didier in time to. prepare for 
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the appearance of her new acquaint- 
ances. There were many English 
at Tours, and Blanche managed to 
talk of St. Didier to two people : one 
an old gentleman who was not at 
all likely to want sea-bathing; the 
other a French lady, who drank in 
her description of the place eagerly, 
and questioned her methodically as 
to prices, advantages, and terms of 
leases, ending by promising to come 
and see the place during the course 
of the menth. . 

The old gentleman, Dr. Price, 
shook his head, and laughed a little 
over Blanche’s description of the 
good bathing. She had repeated 
her little story till she almost knew 
it. by heart, making no secret of her 
own deep interest in the success of 
the place. She told every one that 
it was all new, quite new; that, in 
fact, that was one of its advan- 
tages. After that Blanche and 
Madame Berthe returned home. 

Monsieur Legros heard all that 
they had to tell with great interest; 
he gave Blanche carte blanche to 
promise all they asked for, to the 
expected visitors, if only they 
would come and take the houses. 

On one fine Thursday evening 
they arrived, Mr. and Mrs. Brown- 
low and Miss Macdonald; they had - 
left all the young people behind, 
being very doubtful as to St. Didier. 

“It is probably a wild - goose 
chase,” said Mr. Brownlow, as they 
drove up to the Hotel. “ But that 
little woman was quite irresistible.” 

“How wonderfully sweet and 
fresh the air is!” answered his 
wife. “I long to get down on to 
those beautiful ania 

The next morning was beautiful, 
the sky cloudlessly Pine, the sea al- 
most purple, bounded by the band 
of snow-white foam which outlined 
the grand rocks ; the pink, and blue 
and green houses looked gay and 
sunshiny ; and Blanche, lookin 
very dainty and pretty, did the 
honours of the houses one after 
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another. They looked at so many 
that her large eyes began to look 
wistful and startled. Was it to be 
a failure after all ? 

That day passed and the night 
came. Nothing was said. The 
difficulty was Miss Macdonald, who 
could not make up her mind as to 
the exposed situation of the place 
being good for her invalid niece. 

The omnibus that evening brought 
a new visitor to the hotel, Dr. Price 
himself. Ile merely ordered his port- 
manteau to be taken in, and imme- 
diately walked off down to the 
sands. The whole party met at 
table d’héte, and Miss Macdonald 
was seated next to the Doctor. 

In answer to her hesitating ques- 
tion of what he thought of the 
place, his answer was enthusiastic. 

“Why, ma’am, it fulfils every 
sanatory condition! The right 
aspect—everything! I do not see 
what any one could wish for more.” 

After another long consultation 
two notes were despatched directed 
to Monsieur Legros by Mr. Brown- 
low and Miss Macdonald. 

Blanche watched her husband as 
he read them, and read the answer 
in his face. 

“We have begun at last,” he 
said, and for a moment covered his 
face with his hands. 

“Jt is all right?” she whispered, 
for her voice seemed to go, 

“It is all right; they wish to 
take the blue house, and the Eng- 
lish Miss Macdonald ‘ Jes Rosiers.’” 

The next morning Dr. Price called 
on Monsieur Legros and engaged 
the little house with the arcades, 
not for the summer, but for a year. 
Ile then asked for the refusal of two 
or three other houses pending letters 
from England. 

“TI have long been looking for 
just such a place as this for my 
patients,” he said, pompously. 

In a few weeks St. Didier was 
all 


alive. The -Scotch tradition 


proved true: a large family of 
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brothers and sisters followed Miss 
Macdonald ; they brought friends of 
their own; the place began to be 
talked about. Dr. Price proved to 
be the most important fish that the 
net of Blanche’s charms had landed. 
He was a physician of considerable 
eminence, who, having made his 
fortune, had retired into private 
life, reserving to himself only a 
certain number of favourite patients, 
He seized upon St. Didier and at 
once made it into his hobby. He 
recommended it, he superintended 
the drainage, he caused baths— 
douches, hot salt baths, and other 
invalid. ]uxuries—to be established ; 
he established himself there; and 
before another year was over, Mon- 
sieur Legros had not a single house 
or apartment unlet on his hands. 

Then, and not till then, did Mon- 
sieur and Madame Benoit come to 
St. Didier, accompanied by Jean— 
Jean, who had outgrown his first 
love, and who had now a mous- 
tache. He was prepared to ignore 
the sentiment which had made him 
emg in his speculation in St. 

idier, and was proud of boasting 
that he had had the foresight to 
see what would really come of it. 

Madame Berthe continued to be 
very cross, but never with Blanche 
now. 

“Of all my Camille’s specula- 
tions, thou hast turned out the 
best,” she said once to her daugh- 
ter-in-law ; and there was little 
doubt that Legros thought so also. 

They stood together one day 
looking down on the little crowd 
assembled listening to a band, all 
gay, bright, and riant, and Blanche 
pressed her husband’s hand. 

“It is a great success, mon ami, 
is it not?” she said. “And for 
success one must thank God.” 

“T will; I do,” he answered, 
earnestly. 

Legros was a kinder and a better 
man.for the success of his Great 
Speculation. 




















Every one who takes an intelli- 
gent interest in army matters must 
be aware that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
favours the short-service system, 
and that he has identified himself, 
more or less, with reforms from the 
outside, of which Mr. Childers and 
Lord Cardwell are and have been ex- 
ponents. Of course a profession, the 
very essence of which is obedience, 
would be false to itself if it actively 
originated and pushed on reforms; 
and therefore it is more or less a 
necessity that such reforms as time 
and exterior change render expe- 
dient, should come from without. 
Nevertheless, it may be accepted 
as an axiom, that any change—call 
it reform or any other less polite 
name—carried out in opposition to 
the all but unanimous feeling of the 
profession, entails upon its origin- 
ators and promoters a very heavy 
responsibility. 

Now the system of short versus 
long service is a question on which 
the army is thoroughly of one mind. 
It disbelieves in the young soldier. 
It is fresh within our memories that 
Sir Frederick Roberts, in a speech 
which was re-echoed from end to 
end of the empire, denounced with 
no faltering tongue the short-service 
system, as being calculated to land 
us in disaster all but irretrievable. 
It is remarkable not only that this 
memorable speech was pronounced 
in the presence of H.R.L. the Duke 
of Cambridge (who is responsible, 
as far as in our political system a 
military man can be responsible, 
for the effectiveness of the army), 
but that it seemed to have been 
led up to by a passage in the pre- 
vious speech of his Royal High- 
ness, which might be said almost to 
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have invited Sir Frederick Roberts’s 
strictures. 

The next pronouncement is the 
article of Sir Garnet Wolseley in 
the March number of a contempo- 
rary periodical.* It has been said 
some lines back that in the army 
reform must come from without. 
Nevertheless, views of the necessity 
of reform, or of the direction which 
reform, being necessary, should fol- 
low, may be taken from a stand- 
point within the profession or from 
one without. A civilian who de- 
sires to reform the army may, and 
indeed ought to, make himself so 
familiar with the ways and thought 
of the profession as to be able to 
view the question from within, and 
from that stand-point gradually to 
lead the profession to acquiesce in, 
and even to desire, the intended re- 
forms. But as a matter of fact, our 
statesmen have not the time, cannot 
snatch from the exigencies of party 
the opportunity, to do this. They 
look at the question from without, 
and simply and solely from the 
parliamentary point of view. Now 
the parliamentary view is first of . 
all Economy ; 2dly, Economy ; 3dly, 
Economy, and then Efficiency. 

Of the two distinguished men 
whose utterances have mainly oc- 
casioned this article, Sir Frederick 
looks at the point from within, Sir 
Garnet views it from without, the 
profession ; and it must be said that 
if the army hangs on the words of 
Sir Frederick with delight, as it 
certainly has done, the words of Sir 
Garnet are nevertheless more likely 
to prevail, 

A soldier urging a reform which 
is distasteful to the profession ought 
to write with the greatest calm, with 





* Nineteenth Century. 
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the most earnest desire to use no 
word calculated to give offence, and 
with a total absence of haste. Now 
it is impossible to read Sir G. 
Wolseley’s article without coming to 
the conclusion that these canons of 
good taste have been disregarded. It 
might be necessary to do away with 
the effect of Sir Frederick Ro 
telling speech; it might be neces- 
sary to strengthen the hands of a 
Minister who had to propose or 
dl maintain changes distasteful to 
ofession,—and so some haste 
rd t, under the circumstances, be 
excusable ; but what is most striking 
in the article is its total want of 
generosity. It is hardly too much 
to say that Sir Garnet in that arti- 
cle treats the profession to which 
he has the honour of belonging with 
very considerable scorn. “ Our mili- 
tary rulers”—*“ our very oldest offi- 
cers”—“a certain class of officers” 
—* the regimental officers” —“ the 
army” at large,—all have their share 
in depreciatory remarks, which hard- 
ly fall ll short of being vituperative. 
The army largely sympathises 
with the recent observations of 
Sir Frederick Roberts: it became 
necessary to show how incompe- 
tent the army is to judge of the 
question. 
. “Ignorance as to the meaning 
and effect of short service is very 
largely shared in by the army, 
many of whose older members 
condemn it without understand- 
ing the reasons that begot it, or 
the objects it was intended to se- 
cure.” “There is a certain class 
of officers who are un- 
conscious of the fact that dis- 
coveries and inventions react upon 
armies and military science.” “If 
our military rulers allow it to get 
abroad that any recently 


effected change is, in their — 
contrary to our traditions, ° 

our older officers take up the ery, 
and its echo comes back to us from 
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the morning-room of every military 
club.” The character of these re- 
marks makes itself more felt by 
leaving them uncommented on; but 
this allusion to “our military 
rulers” necessitates some comment. 
Sir Garnet claims that the Duke of 
Cambridge is on his side in this 
matter of short enlistment. On 
the other hand, his Royal Highness’s 
seeming acquiescence whilst listen- 
ing to Sir Frederick Roberts’s speech 
disposes us to doubt whether such 
sympathy ever existed; or whether, 
if it did exist, it has not had to 
yield to the teachings of a longer © 
experience. 

ho, then, these “ military rulers’” 
are who are waking the echoes is 
very uncertain, and the phrase 
reads like one of those haphazard 
charges which irresponsible per- 
sons from time to time throw into 
the air. 

But there are some few more quo- 
tations which it is well to collect 
together. Thus, Sir Garnet says of 
“a large proportion of our very 
oldest officers,” that “their aspira- 
tions do not soar beyond the crea- 
tion of well-set-up, perfectly drill- 
ed soldiers : they do not 
believe in a reserve they cannot 
see; and they believe only in the 
men whom they can daily inspect 
at Hyde Park or at Aldershot.” 

Having thus accounted for the 
dislike to short service of the 
seniors, the dislike of the juniors 
is held to arise from the fact that 
“it adds very considerably to the 
daily work of regimental officers ;” 

a fact which, Sir Garnet says, “ must 
not be forgotten.” He goes on to 
point out that “the mode of life 
of the regimental officer will have: 
to be very different from what it 
used to be; many hours of idle- 
ness, the long period of leave, must 
be abandoned. Hitherto 
our army has been a pleasant home 
for idle men: all this. 


















must be entirely changed by the 
system of short service.” 

Beyond a doubt, when this very 
regrettable article was written, Sir 
Garnet was in a hurry—almost in 
as great haste as when he sent 
home the troops from the Cape. 
Long versus short service is a ques- 
tion which can be discussed on its 
merits without heat, and without 
disparaging almost all the mem- 
bers of a noble profession. What 
the country desires is to have, on 
the voluntary system, a sufficient 
army which shall not be inordi- 
nately costly. 

We have had many failures in 
keeping our regiments full, greater 
failures in reinforcing them. Sir 
Garnet insists- that the long -ser- 
vice system failed; and he endea- 
vours to parry the objection so 
often raised at present—that we 
have to deplete regiments at home 
in order to fill up regiments abroad 
and on sudden emergencies—by say- 
ing that “this system of complet- 
ing the members of a regiment 
going abroad, by obtaining volun- 
teers from other corps, is a very old 
one.” Itis an old one, and bitterly 
was that system inveighed against 
by regimental officers in pre-Crimean 
days ; but it is difficult to see how 
this argument helps Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. At any rate, the sol- 
diers so transferred were men. 
Usually indeed, and for the most 
part, they were men who carried 
with them a very varied record of 
crimes and punishments, and their 
morale left something to be desired, 
but their physique was splendid. 
If the reminder was brought in 
as an argument to show that the 
voluntary system was a failure, it 
would have weight; but it is use- 
less as a defence of the short-ser- 
vice system. 

It is idle-to suppose that the 
voluntary system will stand real 
pressure: it never has done, and 
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it.never will. The article we are 
criticising, indeed, brings this out, 
for Sir Garnet says: “ At the end 
of the last and the early part of 
this century, criminals, paupers, 
debtors, and vagrants were forced 
in large numbers to serve in our 
ranks ;” and if from this feature of 
voluntary enlistment our army was, 
in the opinion of the Duke of Wel- | 
ington, “ worse than an enemy” in 
unfortunate Spain, at any rate the 
same undeniable authority was able 
to say, “ We are an excellent army 
to fight.” Now our contention and 
that of Sir F. Roberts is, that our 
army is not an excellent one to 
fight. It is brave, it is well con- 
ducted, but it has not the stamina 
and marching power which enable 
it to be placed in positions to show 
its bravery. 

Sir Garnet puts the real difficulty 
fairly when he says, “The question 
of age is not one of sentiment, it is 
one of money ;” but when he says, 
“Through short service, and by 
means of it alone, can we ever hope 
to create such an army reserve as 
will enable us to complete our regi- 
ments to war strength eiis 
without having recourse to the: old 
system of volunteering,” he begs 
the qnestion. Let the reader care- 
fully weigh that sentence of Sir 
Garnet’s. The object of the short 
service is to create a reserve; and 
on the first note of. war, that re- 
serve is to disappear to “ complete 
our regiments to war strength.’ 

Sir Garnet Wolseley’s idea of a 
reserve, and the Continental one, 
differ very much. I may say, it 
differs from the professional one: 
a reserve is required to fill up gaps 
created by war, not to create a 
first line. We have, as a nation, 
been very much struck with the 
military success of the Prussians, 
and have come to admire, and rather 
blindly so, various portions of their 
military organisation. 
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That organization is built upon 
three principles— 

1. Compulsory service. 

2. Short service. 

3. A strong and efficient reserve. 

Of these three we adopt the 
second, as if it was a good in itself, 
which it most certainly is not. 

It is difficult to get a non-profes- 
sional man to understand the enor- 
mous difference that there is between 
a soldier of two or three years’ ser- 
vice, and one of ten, twelve, four- 
teen years’ service. It is not so 
much that the physique of the 
latter is so superior, so much more 
capable of withstanding fatigue and 
hardship; there has been instilled 
into him a new nature, and one of 
slow growth. The natural instinct 
of a man is to take care of himself: 
aman of capacity will seek safety 
independently of others,—the or- 
dinary run of men seek it by herd- 
ing together like sheep. It takes 
longer than most persons would 
suppose to eradicate that instinct, 
—to replace it by the instinct of 
obedience — that instinct which 
makes a man rely on the officer set 
over him, irrespective of any merits 
which may or may not reside in the 
officer in question. It is that in- 
stinct, and that alone, which makes 
the difference between the trained 
and the untrained soldier; it is 
that instinct which puts into the 
hands of a capable commander a 
force all but invincible, and secures 
to the man of moderate capacity a 
chance of safety, for himself and 
those under him, which no other 
quality could give. Training is not 
the knowledge of drill: it is the 
habit of obedience,—the supplant- 
ing of a natural by an artificial in- 
stinct. It is almost impossible to 


get a non-military man to appreci- 
ate this; nor will a soldier realise 
it to its full extent till he has been 
under fire. 

But to return to the Continental 
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system. In that system short ser- 
vice. is simply a necessary evil: it 
is one of the necessary complements 
of compulsory service and of a large 
standing army. If the service were 
not short, the compulsory nature of 
the service would gradually become 
nominal, to be avoided by bribery or 
favour; it would become that most 
intolerable of all evils—the servi- 
tude of a class. To avoid this, a 
large number of persons must pass 
through the ranks; hence service 
must be short, to keep the num- 
bers within limits. A large and 
easily constituted reserve is there- 
fore one other of the complements 
of compulsory service. Until we 
adopt compulsory service, then, short 
service is a thing to be avoided—if 
by any other means, to use Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley’s words, “ we can re- 
move the unpopularity of the army 
with the classes from which we 
must’ look for recruits.” 

As to the mode of solving this dif- 
ficulty, we will say a few more words 
further on. At present we desire 
to speak touching reserves. The 
Cuntinental idea of a reserve and 
that of Sir Garnet Wolseley is, as 
we have shown, entirely different. 
The construction of a Continental 
reserve, and the construction of one 
for our purposes, must be proceeded 
with on essentially different prin- 
ciples. The Continental armies, 
with or without reserves,*are in a 
state of readiness to take the field 
and commence any ordinary war. 
On Sir Garnet Wolseley’s own show- 
ing, ours is not ready; for he has 
pointed out the immediate use to 
which our reserve would be put. 

Now there is another difference, 
more important still, which, strange 
to say, does not meet the attention 
it merits. The Continental armies 
are very large, and are deemed suf- 
ficient by their masters for the pur- 
pose for which they are created,— 
which is to protect the mother 
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country, and to enable that country 
to speak with authority and effect 
in the councils of the world. Ours 
has to do all.this, and a very great 
deal more. It has to protect a 
colonial empire vast enough, if 
put together, to swallow up the 
whole of Europe; and in addition 
to this, to engage, all over the world, 
in wars of a peculiarly harassing 
nature. Omitting the peculiarity 
of our insular position, and the 
power which our navy gives us, if 
any one was asked, as an abstract 
problem, to say what proportion 
the army of this country should 
bear to the armies of France or 
Prussia, bearing in mind the duties 
it has to fill, he would undoubt- 
edly say it should be thrice as 
numerous as that of either France 
or Prussia. It is, as we know, 
very much smaller than either. 
That being so, not only should 
each component part be as perfect 
as is possible,—its ranks being 
filled by men, not by boys,—but 
the reserve, unlike that of other 
nations, should be very much more 
numerous than the army itself. 

To try and get an adequate re- 
serve from an inadequate army, is 
an impossibility which it is most 
desirable should be thoroughly re- 
cognised as early as may be. Our 
nominal reserve is in reality our 
first line. We have no reserve, and 
ean have none, on the voluntary 
principle, except the militia. If 
we are ever exposed to real pressure, 
the militia would have to be raised 
by ballot; and it might be impos- 
sible to confine the ‘necessity for 
compulsory service even within that 
limit. 

Let us now return to the plan 
proposed for filling our ranks. The 
long-service system has, we are told, 
broken down, the tedium of the 
long service not being compensated 
for sufficiently by the inducements 
offered. The inducements to en- 
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gage in civil life have been in- 
creased. Employers have to pay 
more for labour than they used ; 
and we don’t want to pay more for 
our army than we used to do. In 
other words, we desire to get our 
volunteer soldier at less tnan the 
market-price. As we will not pay 
what from competition is really 
the market-price of the article, we 
have attempted to get over the 
difficulty by reducing the sacrifices 
which a country yokel who joins the 
army will have to make. It is a 
less sacrifice to bind one’s self to ser- 
vice for six years than fot twenty- 
one; and so it has been thought 
that by reducing the period of the 
servitude we should get more re- 
cruits. So far as the recruits go, 
undoubtedly that is so; but as to 
getting more soldiers, meaning men 
capable of doing a soldier’s work, 
if we are to believe Sir Frederick 
Roberts, our schemes have ended in 
failure. , 

Sir Garnet Wolseley recalls in 
his article how (to use the words 
of the then Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Nov. 1854) “the army of the East 
has been recruited by discounting 
the future. Every regiment at home 
and within reach, and not forming 
part of the army, has been robbed 
to complete it,”—even the “ depots 
of battalions under Lord Raglan 
have been similarly treated.” Thus 
our whole available force was then 
in the first line, and our mili- 
tary strength was exhausted by put-~ 
ting into the field, and failing to 
maintain there, an army which at 
the battle of the Alma numbered 
26,000 men. Four months later 
two-thirds of that army had dis- 
appeared. The drafts sent out 
were useless, Lord Raglan begged 
that no more should be forwarded; 
as they “were so young and un- 
formed, that they were swept away 
like flies.” 

What is Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
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description of our present military 
condition? “The battalions on home 
service are, with the exception of 
those first for foreign service, little 
more than great depots, or military 
schools, for the manufacture of 
drilled soldiers.” That is to say, 
that except the regiments preparing 
to relieve our depleted battalions 
in the colonies, the rest are flies. 

What failed us in the Crimea 
was not the “long service,” but the 
“voluntary” system. Drafts went 
out and died. The honour of the 
flag was defended at that time by 
the life service (i.¢., 21 years’ men), 
and by them alone. If we had 
had the short-service system then, 
we must have sent out the militia, 
or marched home what was left of 
us, leaving French and Turks (the 
Sardinians came later) to protect 
our inglorious retreat. We are 
rapidly approaching the time when 
the whole army will consist of flies, 
with a reserve nine years off, then 
to reach the magnificent total of 
44,000 men, and be capable, ac- 
cording to Sir Garnet, of filling up 
our regiments to war strength. 

At present, if, to use Mr. Chil- 
ders’s own words, “we engaged in 
a European war, or for the preser- 
vation of our Indian empire, we 
should of course at once call out 
the army reserve of —25,000 men”! 
The reserve will have become the 
first line—the gaps to be filled by 
_ the flies. 

But the feeling of the whole pro- 
fession is set at naught in even, if 

ssible, a more vital point than 
in the question of the Session of 
service. The point on which, more 
than any other, the army prides 
itself, is in the excellence of our 
regimental system. The regimental 
system may be said to be a thing 
of tradition. To the non-military 
man, a regiment is an agglomera- 
tion of men, which, for convenience’ 


sake, is designated by a certain 
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number. It was found out one day 
that the component parts of our 
rifles could be made with such 
precision and nicety as to be inter- 
changeable. The resulting con- 
venience was duly appreciated, and 
from that discovery perhaps origi- 
nated the idea that men could 
interchangeable too. 

Sir Frederick Roberts has well 
ogy out, that so Jong as we 
ave the voluntary system, the 
carrying into effect of this principle 
of the interchangeability of men is 
an invasion of the rights of the 
individual soldier. But these rights 
conflict with the constitution and 
arrangement of a force upon paper, 
which upon paper can be more 
satisfactorily arranged, manipulated, 
and distributed by ignoring the sen- 
timent which clings to the magic 
number of aregiment; and this sen- 
timent has been subjected to, and is 
threatened further with, a process 
of obliteration. Our regimental 
system, depending to a great extent 
upon tradition, has been, and will 
be till it is destroyed, the admira- 
tion of Continental armies. It is 
that system which makes the illit- 
erate soldier lose his own identity 
in that of the hallowed name or 
number, and makes men stand 
back to back, when the alternative 
has been between death and dis- 
honour to the corps. You cannot 
tell how men are governed: the 
springs of that power which en- 
ables the few to rule the many are 
occult. You cannot reason about 
them; it is enough to know that 
they exist. To an attentive looker- 
on at a review or drill of troops, 
it is a marvel how some officers 
will throw their will into the me- 
chanical 
the men they are directing ; whilst 
others will cause them to move with 
an uncertainty and a want of cohe- 
sion which possibly none but a 
practised eye can detect, but which 
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to such a glance is very apparent 
indeed. 

By what invisible power some 
men can transfuse into the motions, 
ay, and into the souls of other men, 
calm, confidence, quickness, accu- 
racy, who can say? Reformers on 
paper cannot understand this, pos- 
sibly do not believe it; but the 
power exists, and its source lies very 
much, though not wholly, in that 
absorption of the individual into 
the regiment which springs from 
the regimental system. If Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley’s regimental career 
had not been so short as it was, he 
would have understood this better 
than he does. 

The writer of these pages had the 
privilege of becoming acquainted 
with an old Connaught woman, 
who, standing across the stricken 
form of her husband, a private in 
the 57th Regiment, had used his 
musket at Waterloo and fought 
like the best of them, till she 
was herself disabled by a gunshot- 
wound. When he made her ac- 
quaintance she was a widow, old, 
barefooted, dependent upon charity, 
for her pensioned husband had 
lately died. To that old woman 
the number of her regiment was 
more than the memory of all else 
besides—more than thought of hus- 
band, more than child, more than 
her kith and kin, all of whom she 
had survived. When she spoke 
of her old corps, and declared that 
the 57th was, in her parlance, “ the 
best ridgment that ever drew foot,” 
the old dame’s withered face lit up 
as if it had caught the rays of the 
setting sun. A military man reared 
in the regimental system can under- 
stand this, a civilian cannot; and 
so the linked interchangeable-bat- 
talion system, which is odious to 
the service, is to be made worse. 
The glorious traditions will become 
of the past. The prized number, 
the direct legitimate descent of 





many regiments, will be taken 
from them, and a bastard territorial} 
corps, in which no one has any 
pride, in which the militia is to 

made as it were one with the 
line, will be set up instead. The 
names, the numbers, the memories, 
which have been bought by blood, 
will be no more. It was not thus 
that the great Napoleon moved the 
hearts of men, and dictated their 
ulsations by the beat of his own. 
t is through sentiment that the 
world is ruled. 

So far as Mr. Childers explains 
the matter, the great object to be 
gained is a small saving of expense, 
which will result by refreshing the 
colonial force less often by relief of 
regiments, sending out more drafts. 
If the seventy ‘battalions abroad 
are to be halved in numbers and 
doubled in size, and if it is in- 
tended to relieve them every six- 
teen years, it will be seen that the 
saving will be. of the most infini- 
tesimal character. We now an- 
nually bring home six single bat- 
talions. Under the new scheme 
we shall bring home two double, 
equal to four single ones. . The 
reform is worthy of a clerk; no 
military man could possibly have 
conceived it. The disadvantage of 
the system from a military point of 
view, as being a further blow to the 
regimental system, can hardly have 
made itself understood by, probably 
has never even occurred to, Mr. 
Childers. 

There will-result two inconveni- 
ences which have always been held 
by military men as prejudicial to 
effectiveness. One is the remain- 
ing too long abroad, unsubjected 
as a regiment to the minute super- 
vision and the rivalry with other 
regiments which occur at home. 
The second is the being broken up 
into detachments. Both these in- 
conveniences causing deterioration 
occur now, and always have oc- 
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eurred ; both will be much aggra- 
vated by the new system. 

We have now a few words to 
say with regard to the arrangements 
contemplated for officers. The pur- 
chase system had at least two good 
effects. One was, that it created a 
current of promotion fairly suffi- 
cient. The second was, that it 
required and necessitated the re- 
tirement of no officer who was not 
content to go. The new system 
has dammed up the current, and 
it necessitates the retirement of a 
great many who would sooner stay 
than go. 

That the Queen’s service is better 
done under the new system admits 
of a doubt. The average of dis- 
content in the army has been large- 
ly increased. There is this to be 
said, however, that the retention of 
the purchase system was a ques- 
tion on which the army was by no 
means unanimous; and those who 
destroyed it did not incur the same 
responsibility as did Lord Card- 
well, and as does Mr. Childers in 
cramming down the throats of 
a profession alterations which it 
positively abhors. 

It is hard to see how.a saving is 
to he effected, or a block mitigated, 
by reducing the number of subal- 
terns and of captains, and adding to 
the number of majors and second 
lieutenant-colonels. 

What an officer worth his salt 
desires is to “command men,” and 
that under fire. The world: pro- 
bably can give a man no greater 
feeling of exulting pleasure than 
that of commanding men in a suc- 
cessful action. Such a man does 
not want to be called major, col- 
onel, or general. He aims beyond 
that. A captain’s way to that goal 
is blocked no more and no less by 
a major over him than by a captain 
over him. It is of course a boon to 
aman to wait for his chance on a 
major’s pay’ rather than on a cap- 
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tain’s; but there the boon ceases, 
and the most marked result is a 
slight increase in the estimates, 
The service is no better for the 
change. ‘It is, indeed, a good deal 
the worse. The creation of second 
lieutenant-colonels is a decided mis- 
take. Where a regiment has had 
two lieutenant-colonels, the usual 
result, unless where one at least is 
a very superior man, is a clique in 
the regiment. The junior almost 
invariably lets it get about how 
much better he could do the busi- 
ness than the man actually in 
command ; while the senior is con- 
tent with considering his junior 
a nuisance. With regard to the 
majors, it appears that it is intend- 
ed to reduce the number of cap- 
tains and increase the number of 
majors. The majors will then be- 
come the “Horse Marines” of the 
corps, and the rank will lose some- 
thing in the way of respect. Un- 
der present and past circumstances, 
one of the difficulties of the com- 
manding officer has been what to 
do with his majors. One was bad 
enough, but when two were present 
things became more complicated. 
It does not follow that the rank and 
office of major were useless. So far 
as the direct working of the regi- 
ment was concerned, either in or 
out of the orderly-room, the officer 
commanding, if his captains were 
what they should be, derived no 
particular advantage from the pre- 
sence of his majors. In most regi- 
ments they are and were like the 
fifth wheel of a coach. Neverthe- 
less, the rank was and is useful 
in two ways. If any little breach 
of discipline or good manners oc- 


_ curred among officers, the majors 


could, and usually did, settle the 
matter without bringing it to the 
notice of the officer commanding; 
and thus the general business of 
the regiment went on more pleas 
antly and harmoniously—and dis- 
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cipline was, if anything, better car- 
ried on than if the matter had to 
come before one from whose deci- 
sion, except in very exceptional 
circumstances, there was practically 
no appeal. Again, the office of 
major was, for all concerned, a use- 
ful break between the intimacy 
which existed between the captains 
and the autocracy in command. 
He was also a useful, and perhaps 
necessary, locum tenens in the ab- 
sence of the colonel. 

The main difficulty, however, in 
the organisation of the army, is the 
getting in of recruits of a satisfac- 
tory description at a moderate cost. 

It is not getting soldiers at a 
moderate cost, to recruit boys, who 
cannot be sent to the colours at 
once. To get men to serve, the 
country must either put its hand 
in its pocket or popularise the 
service. To connect each regiment 
with some particular locality is 
theoretically a move in this direc- 
tion, and it is one which can be 
worked without violating any of 
the traditions of the service. But 
to obtain a working army that can 
be depended on, certain principles 
must be laid down and acted on :— 

1. That our real reserve is the 
militia, with the volunteers as a 


good back, or an immediate active- 


aid, according to the temper of the 
times and the popularity of the 
war, 

2. That in case of war with a 
Continental Power, the militia is 
to be raised by ballot; and an 
enactment to that end should be 

repared. 

3. That the regimental system 
should be fostered. 

4. That we must get back as 
quickly as possible to the twenty- 
one years’ system—that is, to the 
pension system. \ 

The territorial system could be 
worked thus :-— 

It would be necessary, first of 








all, to estimate how many bat- 
talions we consider requisite to 
have ready and effective for colo- 
nial service and India, for the 
reliefs, and for home service. All 
these battalions should be main- 
tained in a state of perfect effici- 
ency, having no soldier in them 
of less than three years’ service, or 
more than fifteen in times of peace 
at home. The number of regiments 
should be limited to the number of 
battalions so required; but each 
regiment should have a reserve or 
second battalion, Thus some regi- 
ments would disappear wholly from 
the Army List; but the traditions of 
those left would remain unimpaired. 
The reserve battalion should always 
be quartered in the same place, 
—liable, of course, to removal, but 
removed only for temporary emer- 
gencies, or in case local disaffection 
should exist. The service should 
be for twelve years, with an abso- 
lute right to re-engage for nine 
years more, obtaining a pension at 
the end, unless such right was for- 
feited by sentence of court-martial 
for certain specified offences, or was 
lost from medical disability. 

By such a system, we should 
have our nursery of soldiers, and a 
reserve to meet the very first im- 
mediate wants; we should have a 
certain number of regiments fit to 
take the ficld as they stand, at a 
moment’s notice; and each regi- 
ment would become identified with 
a certain district, thus popularising 
the corps. The recruit would re- 
main for three years with the re- 
serve battalion, during which time 
he would be within reach of those 
who knew him from his birth, 
He would spend the next seven 
years with the active-service bat- 
talion (which might be at home or 
abroad), and would return to the 
old place to finish the two remain- 
ing years of his engagement. 

Many, naaialiepeabeds of the 
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time-expired men, would re-engage ; 
and they, together with the men 
completing their engagement, would 
help to train the recruits, indoc- 
trinating them with the traditions 
of the corps, and would themselves 
be ready for any sudden emergency 
at home or abroad. 

After the second year of such 
re-engaged service, the men might 
be allowed to resume the dress and 
habits of civil life, putting in an 
appearance for drill purposes for a 
certain number of days,* drawing 
a reduced pay, but their claim to 
pension still going on. The ar- 
rangement for non-commissioned 
officers would be a detail easily 
worked out. 

By such a scheme, a whole dis- 
trict would soon get to take an 
interest in a particular corps; and 
it would be found that the service 
had become popular, that recruiting 
had become easy, desertions less 
numerous; and we should have a 
small but compact army, always 
ready, and raised at as moderate 
a cost as is compatible with the 
voluntary system. 


Since these few pages were writ- 
ten, there has been an interesting 
discussion, scarcely rising to the 
dignity of a debate, in the House 
of Lords, on the proposed military 
reforms, which pertinently bears 
upon the points we have been treat- 
ing of. 

rd Chelmsford drew attention 
to the undue youthfulness of our 
men, and pointed out that in the 
German army the ages of the men 
are from twenty-one to twenty- 


seven. In our army, on the other 
hand, they might even under 
nineteen, whenever a “physical 


equivalent ” yr meaning of which 
the noble lord showed to be vague) 
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permitted. And Lord Chelmsford 
recommends, as we do, double bat- 
talions, and in almost identical 
language. He called attention, as 
we did, to Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
short experience as a regimental 
officer, and expresses similar disap- 
proval of the article we have been 
examining. The speech of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge was neces- 
sarily the most important one in 
the discussion. On army questions 
it must and often does happen that 
his silence is as instructive as his 
speech, weighty and well consid- 
ered as his words on these sub- 
jects always are. In studying his 
speeches, we must read between the 
lines. With soldier-like frankness 
he tells us so himself: “In my 
position, it would not be proper 
even to have the appearance of an- 
tagonism to the views of the Gov- 
ernment of the day.” Every ob- 
servation of his must be under- 
stood, subject to this condition. It 
is of importance, then, that the only 
good word that he is disposed to 
give the new scheme is: “I think 
the Secretary of State for War has 
done all that he could under the 
circumstances in which he found 
himself.” 

What these circumstances were 
his Royal Highness explains: “ No 
political party is disposed to incur 
the risks and difficulties which a 
demand for large sums of money 
may entail.” Of the short service 
system, the Duke says: “A larger 
establishment of men than we have 
hitherto maintained will always be 
required;” and he significantly 
adds, “that is one of the ques- 
tions which the other House of 
Parliament will have to deal with.” 
What was the nature of the parlia- 
mentary view, we have pointed out 
in our first page. We claimed that 





* Men exceptionally valuable could be permitted to serve actively with either 
battalion at increased pay, as a reward for good and useful service. _ 
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his Royal Highness was really with 
us in the matter of long and short 
service ; and the more narrowly his 

ch on the 5th April is ex- 
amined, the stronger does our claim 
appear to be. He expresses plea- 
sure only on hearing that the dura- 
tion of service is to be increased ; 
and he delivers himself of the fol- 
lowing criticisms: “ A short service 
system necessitates the mainte- 
nance of a larger establishment 
than that required under the older 
system. . . . Unless you havea 
large number of ‘men at your com- 
mand, it will become difficult to 
feed battalions serving abroad. That 
is a point not quite understood by 
the Government.” Nowhere does 
he give to the short service any- 
thing but the most negative praise, 
as thus: “I véry much doubt 
whether it would have been pos- 
sible to continue the system of long 
service, owing to-the difficulties of 
recruiting.” What those difficul- 
ties are, was pointed out when we 
said, that it is desired to get the 
volunteer soldiers at less than the 
market-price. His Royal Highness 
says practically the same thing, and 
he has said it over and over again. 
“The questions to be solved are, to 
a large extent, questions of pounds. 
shillings, and pence.” He accepted 
the linked battalion system, he ex- 
pressly tells us, asa pis aller, The 
suggestion that appears at the close 
of our article, that it would be 
found necessary to give the Gov- 
ernment power to raise the militia 
by ballot, was the one which we 
made with the most diffidence. 
These are suggestions which one 
hesitates naturally to make, unless 
the public mind is partially at least 
prepared to accept them. It was, 
then, with much pleasure we found 
that the Duke of Cambridge and 
Viscount Bury were leaving us be- 






hind. His Royal Highness’ said— 
and his words are remarkable as 
expressing a continuity of view,— 
“T have always been’ strongly of 
opinion that you ought to have 
conscription for the militia. The 
militia ought to be kept up to its 
full strength. I do not care what 
you call it, conscription or ballot, 
it comes to much the same thing. 
It ought always to be in a condi- 
tion to fill up the gaps in the 
regular army.” His Royal High- 
ness looks upon the militia as we 
do,—as being our real reserve. 

The remarks of Viscount Har- 
dinge were most useful, a 
he did that the present system had 
failed to feed or popularise the 
service. According to him, “ with- 
in the past six years . 
17,000 men had been lost through 
desertion, and 15,000 through in- 
validing, discharge, &e. ° 
Not one of these men had gone 
into the reserve.” The Earl of 
Galloway pointed out that, “ within 
twelve months of enlistment the 
ratio of desertions increased to some- 
thing like twenty-five per cent;” 
and he attributes this “disgrace to 
the country” largely to the linked 
battalion system. Lord Bury show- 
ed, as we have tried to show, that 
compulsory service was the back- 
bone of the Continental army sys- 
tems, and that in copying from 
them we had lost sight entirely of 
the spirit which vivified them, and 
of the different objects they sought 
to attain. He gave striking in- 
stances of the failure of the linked 
system ; and the multifarious duties 
of our army were brought strikingly 
before the country when he pointed 
out that, “during the last forty 
years we had been at war for thirty- 
five years,. . . and during two 
years of that time had no less than 
four wars on hand at the same time.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


“T can’t think what has come 
to Robert,” said Mrs. Scallan to her 
daughter, on receiving the previous 
Saturday evening his note of ex- 
cuse for absenting himself from her 
dinner. “A week or two ago and 
he was going in and out of the 
house like a tame dog, and I really 
began to think that he would pluck 
up courage to make his declaration, 
and now he never comes near us; 
what can it be?’ and she looked 
at her daughter as if seeking in her 
face for some clue to the change in 
her cousin’s behaviour. 

But Miss Blanche made no reply. 
She was piqued at his indifference, 
the reason for which she was quite 
at a loss to understand. It could 
not arise from the conflicting claims 
of any other tie, for that tie was in 
existence, as she supposed, at the 
time of her first arrival, when, as 
her mother truiy observed, Clifford 
seemed to be at her feet. We can- 
not appreciate feelings which we 
have never ourselves experienced. 
The impudent serving-wenches at 
railway refreshment-stalls, who in- 
sult the travelling public with their 
insolent manners, are evidently on 
the best terms with themselves, and 
deemed to be quite fascinating by 
the young Lovelaces from the hos- 
pitals and the attorneys’ offices 
who hang about their counters, ex- 
changing elegant badinage with the 
women, while the latter are sup- 
posed to be attending to their cus- 
tomers. Both parties are in happy 
unconsciousness of the disgust their 
clumsy horseplay excites among the 
lookers-on. So, too, Blanche, al- 


though sensible of Clifford’s change 
of feeling, did not understand what 
was the cause of it. She did not per- 





ceive that her fast ways and coarse 
feelings were gradually overcoming 
in her cousin the effect of the fas- 
cination created by her beauty. But 
the change so palpable in Clifford 
had made an alteration also in her 
own feeling towards him. So long 
as he stood in awe of her, in thral- 
dom to her beauty, that feeling 
was close akin to contempt; while 
the fact that she was destined to 
have him for a husband made her 
the more averse to treating him 
with favour. Without working out 
the matter at all distinctly in her 
mind—for Miss Blanche had not 
been trained to mental analysis— 
she was conscious in an indefinite 
sort of way that the more cheaply 
she held her future husband before 
marriage, the more easy it would 
be to maintain her ascendancy 
afterwards, Blanche knew enough 
of her cousin to know that, shy 
although he might be now, he 
wold not be a cipher in his own 
house. Still we always value most 
what we find hardest to get; and 
the feeling of gratitude Clifford 
would experience for being accept- 
ed, as it were under protest, might 
be trusted to last over the time of 
possession. In short, it fitted in 
with her scornful disposition not 
to make herself too cheap. But 
now that Clifford no longer showed 
himself obedient to her beck and 
call, but had begun to appear al- 
most as indifferent: as herself about 
establishing a definite engagement, 
his behaviour assumed much more 
importance in her eyes. There was 
another reason also which made it 
important to bring her cousin to. 
her feet; there had been gradually 
opening up to her the possibility: 
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ef escaping altogether from the 
marriage. She was conscious that 
Burrard, for all his careless ways, 
found her very attractive; she was 
beginning to fancy herself in love 
with him. Had Burrard practised 
his off-hand manner on purpose, 
he could not have followed a plan 
better adapted to win so much of 
a heart as the girl possessed. His 
hardly disguised contempt for her 
social position, and his good-natured 
forbearing acquiescence in her pre- 
tensions, had thoroughly fascinated 
her. Blanche felt that he was her 
master, and admired him accord- 
ingly. And although she knew 
that her mother, and still more 
her father, would resent any at- 
tempt on Burrard’s part to come 
between her cousin and _ herself, 
and was careful not to awaken any 
suspicion in her mother’s mind, 
she by no means acquiesced in the 
view that a marriage with Robert 
would be the more advantageous of 
the two. Burrard was a younger 
son, with small means; but his 
elder brother, although married, 
had no children, and was in deli- 
cate health. Burrard might any 
day become heir to the earldom; 
and although he was not the sort 
of man lightly to make a foolish 
marriage—and Blanche was clear- 
sighted enough to feel that a mar- 
riage with her would deserve to be 
so styled,—still the favourable re- 
ception of another suitor would be 
more than anything likely to bring 
him to the point. Jealousy might 
be effective in his case. For all 
these reasons it did not at all suit 
her plans that Clifford should keep 
aloof; and she was now quite pre- 
pared to receive him, when he should 
come, on the most favoured lover 
terms. But it was no part of her 
plan to make a confidant of her 
mother, or to follow the game along 
the simple lines indicated by the 
latter; so, to her mother’s remark 
VOL, CXXIX.—NO. DCCOLXXXVI. 











on Clifford’s behaviour, she merely 
answered in her usual indifferent 
way— 

“Am I my cousin’s keeper? I 
suppose he finds greater attractions 
elsewhere ;” but her recollection 
dwelling for the moment on her 
visit to her cousin’s chambers, and 
what she had seen there, she felt 
in reality a keen desire to know 
what those attractions were, and 
how far her suspicions were well 
founded. Clifford bad for the 
moment a good deal more of in- 
terest for her than her manner 
might seem to indicate. 

“T can’t make Robert out at 
all,” continued her mother, fret- 
fully. “Here is the best part of 
June gone and nothing settled.” 

“Tt seems to me that we are 
pretty comfortably settled, consid- 
ering it is only a furnished house.” 

“Tt is all very well to make a 
joke of it, Blanche, but things can’t 
go on like this for ever. It is not 
with you that your father will be 
angry, but with me, if he comes 
home and finds nothing settled. 
The burden will all come on my 
shoulders.” 

“They are broad enough at any 
rate, mamma.” 

“You laugh at your poor old 
mother, Blanche, but I don’t know 
what she has done that you should 
treat her in this way. Everything 
that a girl can want I have got for 
you; you have only to express a 
wish, and I try to gratify it, and 
this is the return I get, to be 
laughed at by my own daughter. 
I only hope, Blanche,” continued 
the poor lady, beginning to whim- 
per, “that when you are grown old 
and have a daughter of your own, 
she may not make fun of you be- 
cause you happen to have got a 
little stout.” And Mrs. Scallan 
stopped to wipe her eyes. 

“La! mamma, how you make a 
fuss about nothing! I didn’t mean 
28 
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anything; but you do go on so 
about making haste, as if I were 
a mail-steamer, and had to be in by 
a certain day. It is enough to put 
any girl out to be told to make love 
to a man in that way.” 

“T don’t want you to make any- 
thing, Blanche; I want him to 
make love ‘to you. Your father 
didn’t go on shilly-shallying in this 
way. He proposed plump out be- 
fore he had. seen me a week; he 
knew I shouldn’t dare to refuse 
him. He was always such a one 
for getting his own way. But 
think what your father will say 
if he comes home and finds nothing 
settled; and you know he might 
come any day—he said so in his 
last telegram ; but I suppose he will 
telegraph again before he actually 
starts.” 

As she spoke the words, a ser- 
vant entered, admitting, as he 
opened the door, the sound of 
voices and bustle in the hall below, 
and announced that Mr. Scallan 
had arrived. And Mrs. Scallan, 
starting up and running out, met 
her husband at the top of the 
stairs. 

“Well, Molly, old woman, how 
are you?” said the gentleman, 
giving her a hasty kiss, and then, 
as the lady showed an inclination 
to cling to him, pressing on towards 
his daughter, whom also he saluted 
in like way. “Why, Blanche, 
child, what a beauty we have 
grown to be sure! London air 
seems to agree with you; you are 
looking more buxom than ever. 
Well, how are you, my dear?” he 
said, turning back again to his wife ; 
“wearing well, I see. But what is 
the matter?’ he continued, observ- 
ing that his wife was crying and 
trembling; “sorry to see me, eh?” 

“No, William, you know it is 
not that,” said the poor lady, re- 
proachfully ; “but your coming so 
suddenly, without any letter, or 
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telegram, or anything,—I can’t 
help feeling a little fluttered; but, 
however, we have got you at last, 
so it doesn’t matter. You know 
how glad I am to have you again.” 

“Why, I told you in my last 
telegram I might come any day. 
I started a week sooner than [ 
expected. We got to Liverpool 
this morning, and just caught the 
10.30 train. So here I am, you 
see.” 

Mr. Scallan was a square-built 
man of about middle height, with 
a rather high-coloured weather- 
beaten face, a good deal of curly 
brown hair, which he wore rather 
long, red whiskers, scant on the 
cheeks but full under the chin, and 
small restless eyes which never 
looked straight at the person to 
whom he was speaking. He was 
dressed in black cloth trousers and 
waistcoat, a satin scarf with a dia- 
mond pin, and a brown morning 
coat with large side-pockets. From 
his appearance he might have be- 
longed to any class in life, but his 
voice was that of a reasonably well- 
educated person. 

There were, of course, offers of 
refreshment, and proposals that he 
should sit down and rest; but Mr. 
Scallan said he had letters to write 
for the post, and rang for the serv- 
ant to take some sherry and biscuits 
into the writing-room. “ Well, you 
have got a fine place here,” he said 
presently, walking up and down the 
rooms with his hands in his coat- 
pockets, looking at the chandeliers 
and.the furniture. “Quite in good 
style, too. And I suppose you are 
seeing no end of company, eh? By 
the way, are there any letters for 
me ?” 

“ Heaps,” said Blanche. “I told 
mamma I was sure you must be 
coming home, from so many letters 
being sent on here for you.” 

“Oh yes, I forgot about the 
letters,” said her mother; “I will 
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_go and get them for you.” And 
she hurried off. It illustrated the 
relations between the two that it 
should not occur to the mother to 
ask the daughter to fetch them, 
instead of going herself, and that 
the daughter did not offer to under- 
take the office. 

Blanche fully expected to be at 
once questioned about her cousin, 
but her father continued his walk 
up and down until Mrs. Scallan 
came back, bearing a large number 
of letters on a tray, which Mr. 
Scallan set on a chair beside him 
and proceeded to open and look 
through hurriedly, carrying on the 
while a disjointed conversation 
with his wife, or rather, without 
knowing or attending to what she 
was saying, answering the ques- 
tions which the good lady, al- 
though seeing that they were in- 
opportune, could not forbear from 
putting in the flutter and joy of 
getting back the husband of whom 
she was equally afraid and fond. 
Blanche meanwhile, sitting at a 
little distance, preserved her usual 
manner. If her father did not 
care for her, why should she show 
any particular interest in him ? 

Presently Mr. Scallan, thrusting 
the letters and their envelopes into 
the side-pockets of his coat, said 
he would go down-stairs and send 
off replies to one or two before 
dinner. Did not his wife say 
there was a writing-room down- 
stairs? “No, don’t be at the 
trouble of coming down,” he added, 
as she rose to accompany him—‘“ I 
can find the way well enough; 
all London houses are exactly 
alike.’ And poor Mrs. Scallan, 
knowing that it would be impru- 
dent to disturb him when once 
he had settled down to business, 
was fain to go out with Blanche 
for their usual drive, a sad and 
almost silent one. Accustomed 
although Mrs. Scallan was to her 
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husband’s ways, she was not re- 
conciled to them, especially on 
such an occasion. For once she 
could not talk to her daughter, 
and the lattet seldom volunteered 
to begin a conversation. 

When Mr. Scallan came out of 
the writing-room, which was not 
until the dinner dressing-bell rang, 
it was apparent from the sparkle ~ 
of his restless eyes that he had 
refreshed himself effectually with 
the sherry while writing his letters ; 
and when he came into the draw- 
ing-room, where his daughter was 
already sitting, the kiss which he 
gave her—a much more hearty one 
than that first bestowed—carried a 
strong flavour of wine. And dur- 
ing dinner he was much more 
socially inclined than he had been 
on first arrival. Not, however, 
that the dinner was very lively. 
When the master of the house, 
who has been separated from his 
family for some months, returning ~ 
suddenly, does not display any 
particular interest about their pro- 
ceedings during his absence, but 
takes up the conversation just as 
he might have done had he merely 
stepped out between lunch and 
dinner, and at the same time re- 
presses, by his manner of reply to 
their questions, the natural mani- 
festation of eagerness on the part 
of the others to know what he shad 
been doing during his absence,— 
the first family meal, under such 
circumstances, can hardly fail to 
prove a little formal, and the 
gaiety flat and forced. The man 
sitting at the head of the table 
might have been a mere acquain- 
tance, save that he gave his orders 
freely to the servants, none of 
whom had ever seen him before. 
Still; Mr. Scallan, though wearing 
the manner of a man labourin 
under some uneasiness, ieiienion 


to be jovial after a fashion, drink- 
ing freely of champagne, and mak- 
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ing the ladies take wine with him 
more than once. Yes, the New 
York belles were very fine girls, 
beyond a doubt, he observed more 
than once; but he knew one girl 
who could hold her own against 
any belle in New York. And he 
would be bound to say that the 
London swells would say the same. 
“Eh, Blanche? Let us have an- 
other glass of champagne over that 
sentiment. What, no more? Well, 
then, here’s to the belle of Charles 
Street; Charles Street, isn’t it? 
Here’s to the belle of Charles 
Street; I'll put my money on 
her, and I don’t care who the 
second may be. Why, you're 
handsomer than mother was when 
she was your age, and that’s saying 
a good deal, isn’t it, Molly, my 
girl?” 

As all this was delivered before 
the servants, even Blanche was 
hardly proof against the shame 
* with which she felt it covered her; 
but there was something masterful 
about her father, which made her 
conceal her annoyance. 

After dinner Mr. Scallan, sub- 
stituting claret for champagne, 
continued to drink freely, although 
relapsing into silence, till at last 
his wife mustering up courage to 
say that he must have had enough 
wine, and that he would surely not 
wish to be left alone the first even- 
ing, he rose, and, with the help 
of the banisters, accompanied the 
ladies up-stairs. 

At first he began to pace up and 
down the drawing-room, but he 
staggered so much in his walk 
that he was fain to come to a 
halt. 

“ Blanche, dear,” said her mother, 
presently, “won’t you play some- 
thing to your papa? Iam sure he 
would like to hear you again.” 

And indeed a movement of some 
sort was required to break the 
awkwardness of the situation, as 
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the two women in silence watched 
the master of the house trying to 
stand steady on ‘the hearth-rug 
before the fireplace, fumbling with 
his coffee-cup, and muttering now 
and again, by way of apology, that 
the long journey made a fellow feel 
so deuced stiff. Blanche went 
sullenly to the piano, but in a 
short time her ministrations be- 
came unnecessary, for her father 
had made his way to an easy- 
chair, and was fast asleep. And 


then the young lady went off to 
her room, leaving Mrs. Scallan to 
get her husband off to bed. 


But in the morning Mr. Scallan 
was up as soon as the ladies, bright 
and active, and, except that he ate 
scarcely any breakfast, apparently 
none the worse for the excess of 
the night. Not that he was talka- 
tive; he had sent out for a copy of 
the ‘ Observer,’ and while the ladies 
were occupied with their meal, he 
looked through the money article 
in a restless way, without troubling 
himself about the other parts. And 
it was evident that the news was 
not all to his taste, for he presently 
threw down the paper with an ex- 
pression of disgust, and then sat 
absently looking at the floor with 
his hands in his pockets. Scallan, 
however, was not prone to indulge 
long in fits of abstraction; he was 
essentially a man of action, looking 
forward to plans for the future 
rather than bewailing the past. He 
soon jumped up from his chair, 
and, walking up and down the 
room, began to talk indifferently 
about the London life his wife and 
daughter had been leading, asking 
questions, although without attend- 
ing to the replies. But his wife 
did not want much inducement to 
start off with an account of the 
various entertainments at which she 
and Blanche had been present. 
Blanche, if she could prevent it, 
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would never allow her to expatiate 
on this subject, although just as 
keen as her mother about getting 
invitations which had any flavour 
of the fashionable world about 
them. She professed to treat the 
whole thing as a matter of course; 
and now secretly chafed at the com- 
placency with which her mother, 
having found a listener, although 
an inattentive one, was recounting 
the joys of the season over again, 
as they had been presented to her 
simple tastes. 

_ “Very fine doings indeed, upon 
my word,” said Mr. Scallan at last, 
when the servants had cleared the 
breakfast away, and Blanche had 
left the room; “you have been 
having a fine time of it; too fine a 
time to last, almost,” he added, with 
a shade of humour in his voice. 
“Well, you may as well have a 
merry life, if it-is to be ashort one.” 

“A short life, William! what do 
you mean?” gaid his wife, in a tone 
of alarm. 

“You need not be afraid, Molly, 
that any one is going to put an end 
to you,” replied her husband, sar- 
castically ; “only, 1 suppose, some 
one will have to pay the piper for 
all this; operas, and balls, and 
parties, and what not—and millin- 
ers’ bills to match, I’ll be bound. 
And all the while I was working 
out there like a galley-slave.” 

“T am very sorry, William,” said 
the poor lady; “I quite thought 
I was carrying out your wishes. I 
had no idea. 

“Of course you had not, nor had 
I till a few days ago. But don’t 
suppose I grudge you your amuse- 
ment. After all, a few halfpence 
more or less don’t matter. In fora 
penny, in for a pound—those are 
my principles. And things will 
come all right again by-and-by, I 
daresay; they are a little tight, 
though, just now, and no mistake. 
But mind you don’t give the faint- 
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est hint about this to a soul, not 
even to Blanche;” and Mr. Scallan 
as he said this, stopped short in his 
walk, and gave his wife a sh 
stern look, under which she quailed. 
“You understand?’ he continued, 
looking round at her again, as he 
resumed his walk; “close is the 
word, mind—no foolish blabbing of 
any sort.” 

“La, William!” replied his wife, 
“how you frighten me! Of course 
you may trust me, although I feel 
in a regular flutter, as it’s only 
natural I should after what you 
have said ;” and the lady, restrain- 
ing a strong inclination to cry, 
wiped her eyes with her handker- 
chief, and put it away hastily. 

“Yes,” continued Scallan, as he 
paced up and down the room, “not 
a word or a sign of any sort; let 
everything go on just as before; 
keep the ball rolling as if your 
pockets were brimful of money, as 
they will be -in a very short time, I 
hope; but mum’s the word. And 
now about Clifford,— you haven’t 
told me a word about him yet.” 

“Ah, William,” said his wife, 
without stopping to retort that he 
had not yet given her any oppor- 
tunity of doing so, “I want to 
speak to you about Robert. . I> 
don’t at all like the way things are 
going on between him and Blanche. 
When first we came to London, it 
seemed as if everything was pro- 
gressing just as you could wish, as 
far as he was concerned. He was 
evidently quite smitten with his 
cousin, as well he might be. He 
was regularly at her feet, as one 
may say, and only wanted the 
least bit of encouragement to come 
forward and declare himself. And 
now _ 

“ And wouldn’t Blanche give him 
any encouragement ?” 

“You know Blanche’s way, 
William. She does not show it 
with you, perhaps, but she is a little 
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fond of having her own way. And 
when she saw me anxious—a lit- 
tle too anxious perhaps—that she 
should encourage Robert, she rather 
rs him off. And she kept him off 
a little too long. I don’t find any 
fault with Blanche, William,” she 
added apologetically, as Mr. Scallan 
stopped in his walk and glared 
angrily at the carpet, “ but she was 
a little too cold with him. You 
know the notice she receives is 
enough to turn any girl’s head, and 
she has rather driven Robert off; 
for the last few days we have not 
seen anything of him, and he has 
cried off two engagements to din- 
ner. He ought to have been here 
last night.” 

“He doesn’t mean to hand over 
all his money to Blanche, I sup- 
pose; he will come forward all 
right before the time arrives.” 

“T don’t know what he means 
or what he doesn’t mean. Some- 
times, I think, he is quite indiffer- 
ent to money. And I don’t al- 
ways feel sure that Blanche would 
have him. Iam so glad you have 
come to settle it all, William; it will 
be such a load off my mind.” 

Mr. Scallan stood silently look- 
ing at the carpet, and his wife con- 
tinued: “Robert is nearly six-and- 
twenty now; there are only a few 
months left.” 

“Well, you needn’t bother your- 
self about it yet,” said her husband, 


absently; “there is plenty of time. , 


After all, it doesn’t so much matter 
which way it turns out.” 

“Not matter! Why, I thought 
that was the very thing we had 
come to England for. How often 
have I told Blanche that you had 
set your mind on carrying out the 
match, and not giving Robert any 
excuse for getting out of it! I 
am sure if I had known you had 
changed your mind I might have 
been saved ” A good deal of 
hard treatment from my daughter, 
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she might have added; but while 
at a loss to finish the sentence, her 
husband interrupted her. 

“Tut, tut, that was a long time 
ago. Life moves fast, Molly, my 
woman; I have had so many things 
to think of, they have almost driven 
Master Robert out of my _ head. 
When you have a couple of million 
dollars or so at stake on a single 
job, there’s no time to bother about 
a trifle like this.” 

“Five thousand a-year a trifle? 
Oh, Wiiliam, if anything is going 
to happen to us, think what a com- 
fort it would be to have Blanche 
comfortably settled. I don’t care 
a bit what happens to myself, or 
where we have to go, so long as you 
take me with you; but our girl 
ought to be provided for, and have 
a home of her own. She has not 
been .brought up, you know, to 
rough it as you and I used to do 
once. Five thousand a-year, Wil- 
liam! why, it’s more than many a 
man would know what to do with.” 

“Blanche would soon show him 
what to do with it, I’ll be bound.” 

“Yes; and then he must have 
saved ever so much already. Five 
thousand a-year he has, and he 
doesn’t spend five hundred !” 

“So Robert is a saving man, is 
he?” asked Mr. Scallan, who seemed 
struck by this aspect of the case. 

“Saving! The boy lives like a 
hermit, in what they call a flat, 
with an old housekeeper, Sim- 
monds—her that used to be with 
my poor brother, you know—and 
one maid-servant, and dines for 
half-a-crown at his club when he 
does not dine out. Certainly he 
bought a horse a short time ago to 
ride in the Park with Blanche, but 
he hasn’t an expensive taste of any 
sort; he must have heaps of ready 
money. If he had anybody else 
in view, I should say that he did 
not want to make a match with 
Blanche, and that he was saving 
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up out of his income in order to be 
able to put the will on one side, 
and marry a girl of his own choice. 
But I don’t think he visits at a 
single house in town except ours ; 
and he is not one of the sort to 
have any connection that would 
waste his money for him. No; 
depend upon it he is laying by 
thousands of ready money.” 

“The deuce he is! Write and 
ask him to dinner this evening. 
You have no one coming this even- 
ing, I suppose ?” 

“No,—at least only Captain 
Burrard, the Honourable Captain 
Burrard, you know, that was out 
in the States last fall.” 

“He is not exactly rolling in 
wealth, I take it?” 

“Oh no, poor fellow, he has 
only a younger son’s allowance, and 
some director’s fees for a company 
or two he belongs to. But he is 
very nice, and knows everybody 
and everything, and so affable and 
pleasant.” 

“Well, if you can’t put him off.” 
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“ Pat him off?” 

“T didn’t ask you to poison him, 
that you look so frightened. Well, 
if you can’t put off this young spri 
of nobility, write sharp and oak 
Robert too; he will be sure to 
come when he hears I have arrived. 
You may tell him that I wish very 
much to see him, if you like.” 

“Very good, William; I will 
send off the note before I go to 
church.” 

“Oh, you are going to church, 
are you! and is Blanche going 
too ?” 

“T will see; but I think she is 
feeling tired, and will keep quiet 
till the afternoon.” 

“And so will I” Mr. Scallan 
accordingly passed the morning in 
the writing-room, and then went 
out to see a fellow-passenger who 
was staying at the Langham Hotel, 
and did not return till late in the 
afternoon. His wife had waited at 
home all day, on the chance of his 
coming home earlier and taking a 
drive with her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


On his return home that Sunday 
afternoon from a visit to Miss 
Pasco’s school at Richmond, Clif- 
ford found his aunt’s invitation 
awaiting him, and had just time 
to dress and get to Charles Street 
by eight o’clock. He felt’ some- 
viet shy and uneasy as he entered 
the drawing-room, being aware that 
his uncle’s arrival betokened the 
hastening of-a crisis in his fate; 
moreover, they had parted on but 
indifferently good terms, and he 
was uncertain on what footing they 
were now to meet. His aunt, too, 
watched the meeting with anxiety, 
which was dispelled as Scallan, 
stepping forward, shook his ne- 
phew’s hand heartily, and said he 
was very glad to see’ him again. 


however, 


conversation, 
flagged. Mr. Scallan was not given 


The 


to words; Clifford also was not 
talkative in society, and havin 
elicited from his uncle that he had 
been travelling a great deal since 
they met—all over the States, in 
fact—neither of them volunteered 
any further remarks. Blanche too 
was silent; and Mrs. Scallan checked 
the impulse to expatiate on her 
pleasurable sensations at the return 
of the prodigal husband, from a feel- 
ing that the latter would probably 
resent any public manifestation of 
the kind. tt was a relief to all par- 
ties when Captain Burrard made his 
appearance} not more than a quarter 
of an hour late. Dinner was an- 
nounced immediately afterwards. 
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Burrard displayed no surprise at 
the unexpected appearance of the 
master of the house. He had seen 
something of his manner of life 
when in America, and had heard 
enough about him from Mrs. Scallan 
to know that he was quick and 
erratic of movement. But although 
quiet and self-possessed as usual in 
his manner, the unlooked-for pres- 
ence of his host gave Burrard a 
sudden impulse to act on a line of 
action which he had been for some 
time contemplating in an indefinite, 
irresolute way. Here was an op- 
portunity which ought to be im- 
proved for giving effect to his aspi- 
rations for seizing fortune: he must 
make the most of it. He had seen 
very little of Scallan when in the 
States, that gentleman even when 
there having been hardly ever with 
his family. He must now find out 
at once what sort of a man he had 
to deal with. 

Mr. Scallan, for his part, was at 
first disposed to be a little cere- 
monious towards his guest, feeling 
a sense of awe towards a member 
of the aristocratic class at this its 
headquarters, which he had not 
experienced when they met in 
America. But Burrard soon put 
him at his ease. 

“T envy you your life, Mr. 
Scallan,” he said, as soon as they 
were seated at table; “your free- 
dom of movement, and the excite- 
ment, and the large scale on which 
you work. I am fond of excite- 
ment and travel too, and am going 
out again to the States shortly ; 
but my excitement is taken in a 
poor way as becomes a younger 
son, hunting a few innocent wild 
animals, and perhaps getting a little 
fishing in Canada. Now you are 
a fisher of men, which is a much 
finer sport. There are large hauls 
to be made over yonder, I take it, 
for a master in the craft ?” 

“Well, sir, you have to under- 
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stand your business, no doubt; 
but there are good openings for 
investment in the States, if you 
know how to go to work. [ 
am concerned with one or two 
very promising things just now; 
in fact, that is what has brought 
me home rather sooner than [ 
otherwise intended.” 

“T envy you millionaires,” re- 
turned Burrard; “but not so much 
for your millions, as for the fun 
and excitement of getting them 
together. But, of course, yon want 
to be very quick and clever; and 
I suppose you may burn your fin- 
gers, too, sometimes.” 

“You have to look out, sir, no 
doubt,” returned Mr. Scallan, who 
had seemed for an instant to be a 
little uneasy under the other’s care- 
less remark ; “ but you can’t go close 
to the fire without getting warm.” 

* Quite so. And if you have to 
do stoker, and shove another fellow 
in, you may get a bit scorched 
yourself in the process. I sup- 
pose that happens over there even 
oftener than here.” 

“Tt’s a great country, sir,” said 
Mr. Scallan, not quite sure how far 
his guest was speaking in jest or 
earnest; “there’s a freedom of 
movement about it that you don’t 
find at home. Some champagne, 
Captain? This is a trifle sweet, 
what you may call ladies’ wine. 
I haven’t had time to overhaul the 
cellar yet; but I hope to be able 
to give you a better glass of wine 
the next time you do me the honour 
of dining here.” 

“ Thanks very much; but I find 
it. safer to stick to light claret; 
there is a good deal of gout flying 
about in my family. That is the 
worst of belonging to an old family 
—you can’t drink old wine.” 

Burrard saw through his man. 
Mr. Scallan, far from being im- 
pressed with the vulgarity of the 
remark, expressed by his manner 
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the satisfaction he felt at playing 
the host to a member of an old 
family, meanwhile partaking him- 
self freely of the champagne he 
had found fault with. But whether 
it was owing to his natural strength 
of head, or that the friend at the 
Langham Hotel, with whom he had 
been lunching, had been sparing 
of his sherry, he suffered no such 
collapse as happened on the pre- 
vious evening, but remained per- 
fectly sober. The conversation 
kept very much to the line along 
which it had set out, or if it 
diverged for a time, Burrard al- 
ways brought it back. Reference 
being made to the case of a certain 
gentleman holding a prominent 
position in the world of specula- 
tion, and whose financial schemes 
had lately collapsed, Burrard ob- 
served that he considered him an 
ill-used and unappreciated man. 
Such was the fate of true greatness. 
People got hold of one particular 
name, and ran it down without 
knowing anything about the real 
facts, while the doings of the small 
fry; who had been playing just the 
same game on their own little 
scale, passed unnoticed. He had, 
in fact, been too honest, and was 
paying the penalty. Clifford had 
never heard his friend speak in 
this cynical way about money 
matters before. When, however, 
Burrard began to talk about the 
freedom and refreshing aspects of 
social equality as seen in the 
States, he recognized a familiar 
vein of pleasantry. Blanche took 
little share in the conversation be- 
yond laughing at Burrard’s sallies. 
“One would think you wanted 
to become a financial agent your- 
self,” said Clifford to him, after the 
ladies had risen from the table. “I 
should not have supposed that sort 
of thing would be to your liking.” 
“Not to my liking? I should 
like it above all things. It is the 











finest career going, if you only carry 
it out on a proper scale. I am a 
financier, if you can give the name 
to my trumpery little business in 
the City. But the thing doesn’t 
pay on a small scale. These great 
financiers, now, are the new aris- 
tocracy. But what is the good of 
talking about it? I am only a 
poor younger son, and, to go into 
this line properly, you must be a 
capitalist.” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear sir,” 
broke in Scallan; “brains are of 
more use than capital any day. 
Give me the brains,” he continued, 
unconsciously paraphrasing the aph- 
orism of a sometime distinguished 
person, “and there will always be 
plenty of people to be found who 
have the money. Not, of course,” 
he added, with a show of haste, 
“that I have wanted for capital 
myself; still, a man who knows 
what he is about, may begin on 
nothing, and end with his million 
or two—ay, with his ten or twelve 
millions of dollars, if he has reason- 
able luck. The one thing needful 
is to be put on the right line, and 
to know how to work it when once 
you have got there.” 

“Ah, I wish I could get on to 
that line; I flatter myself I should 
know how to go along it pretty 
straight, if once I made a start in 
the right direction.” 

“ Well, sir, if you feel disposed 
to make a start that way, I think I 
could give you a lift. We must 
have some further talk about this, 
I see, sir.” 

Both the men were eager. To 
Burrard, tired of his purposeless 
life, there seemed to be suddenly 
opening the prospect of a road to 
wealth which he had as yet been 
trying in vain to find. So far, he 
had been merely dabbling in specu- 
lation on a small scale; but even 
so far he had found out that his 
wits were as sharp as those of the 
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people with whom he was mixed 
up, and only wanted a larger field 
for exercise to produce great results. 
He had been made very sensible, 
too, of the advantage in such a line 
of business which his social position 
gave him. Perhaps this might hold 
good in a larger field. And now 
the idea which had suddenly pos- 
sessed him of attaching himself to 
Scallan in every sense, seemed in 
a fair way to be fulfilled almost 
as soon as it was conceived. Why 
should he not make a plunge at 
once? With a man like Scallan, 
here to-day and yone to-morrow, 
there was evidently no time to be 
lost. Scallan, no doubt, was ac- 
customed to quick resolve and 
action. And as Burrard went up- 
stairs, Blanche presented a new 
interest in his eyes. The mother 
was certainly not very presentable ; 
but he was not going to marry her. 
Scallan was rough; but a little 
eccentricity of manner would set 


off his great wealth, and be merely 
an appropriate attribute of a self- 


made man. He would be a rough 
diamond, shining, without polish, 
from natural lustre. And Blanche 
could stand alone; she had beauty 
and impudence enough to hold 
her own against any woman in 
London. 

As Clifford was following Burrard 
out of the dining-room, Scallan 
called him back. 

“T want to have a word with 
you,” he said, in a low voice; and 
Clifford, leaving Burrard to go up 
to the ladies, returned to the din- 
ing-room and resumed his seat, 
while Mr. Scallan began to pace 
mp and down the room, pushing 
the chairs aside to make a path. 
Presently he stopped in his walk, 
and looking towards Clifford, but 
not directly at him, said— 

“T was a little put out when we 
jast met, Robert, and I am afraid 
I showed it; but you must allow 
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that there was cause. I was dis- 
appointed, and I showed it, like a 
plain man as I am. My brother- 
in-law had given us every reason 
to expect that the bulk of his pro- 
perty would come to his sister and 
her family, and he cut us off with- 
out a cent.” 

“Tam sorry you should still be 
feeling sore on that point, sir. I 
have said before that 1 was grieved 
for your disappointment, and I am 
ready to say so again; but you 
must be as well aware as I am, 
that I had absolutely nothing to 
do with the disposition which my 
—my uncle made of the property.” 

“No, no; I know that well 
enough. I am not blaming you 
at all.” 

“And if the property did come 
to me, it came, as you know, only 
provisionally, and under very rigid 
conditions; it may still go back to 
your family, directly or indirectly. 
I conclude that one reason for your 
all coming to England is to fulfil 
your part of the conditions imposed ~ 
on us, and to call on me to fulfil 
mine.” 

Clifford said this, feeling that 
the time had come at last for 
making the final plunge. The 
vague hopes and doubts around 
which he had allowed his fancy to 
play, must now at last be exchanged 
for certainty. A week ago and this 
crisis in his fate might have caused 
a sense of elation, but now it brought 
rather a sense of despair. The 
sentiment which he had tried to 
call up was no longer at his com- 
mand. He must bind himself to 
a woman whose beauty no longer 
fascinated him ; for whose character, 
so far as he understood it, he had 
no respect ; and who cared for him, 
he felt sure, even less than he now 
eared for her. But there seemed 
no practicable way out of the diffi- 
culty. If his cousin was ready to 
accept him on these terms, he was 
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bound to complete the contract. 
What would Hilda say when she 
heard of this? If he had really 
gained her heart, how mean and 
base his conduct must appear and 
had been ! 

With a feeling as of despair he 
awaited his sentence. But to his 
surprise, Scallan, instead of follow- 
ing up the line opened by him, and 
at once closing the bargain, replied, 
‘ “Oh no, I bear you no grudge, my 
dear boy; let bygones be bygones. 
Still I am sure you feel that you 
owe me a good turn, and you may 
have an opportunity of showing 
it.” 

“T shall be only too glad,” said 
Clifford, eagerly, “to show my de- 
sire to serve you in any way pos- 
sible.” Could it be that Scallan 
was going to propose a compro- 
mise? If he could only escape by 
sacrificing even the greater part of 
his fortune! But no; he knew 
only too clearly that neither side 
had any power to alter the condi- 
tions. And it. would be mean to 
evince a desire to escape from a 
contract when he felt in his heart 
that he was not ready to face the 
only terms on which escape was 
possible. He would at least be 
loyal to his future wife; and her 
family should not experience the 
degradation of knowing how little 
the marriage was sought after by 
him. 

While these thoughts passed 
through his mind, Scallan had re- 
sumed his pacing of the room. Pre- 
sently he stopped again, and shoot- 
ing an uneasy glance towards his 
nephew, while his eyes moved rest- 
lessly to and fro over the patterns 
on the carpet, said at last— 

“T don’t want to hurry you 
young folks; there is plenty of 
time yet. Blanche will like to 
have her fling, I daresay, before 
she settles Jon as a married 
But there is another 


woman. 
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matter in which you might assist © 
me materially.” 

Clifford remained silent, and Mr. 
Scallan, with visible hesitation, 
proceeded : 

“You know, of course, in what a 
large way of business I am engaged. 
My operations are so extensive and 
widespread that I haven’t time to 
bother myself about trifles. I am 
in so many things that I have 
enough to do to keep everything 

oing. But I manage it somehow. 
They are all doing first-rate—quite 
first-rate; in fact, I never knew 
things doing better.” 

He paused a while, as if still in 
difficulty about coming to the point, 
and then continued: “Your aunt 
has been spending a good deal of 
money over here, I find; but what 
does a few hundreds more or less 
signify, or a few thousands either, 
when you are dealing with dollars 
by the million? You see, that is 
why I have not been giving so 
much attention to the matter be- 
tween you and Blanche as perhaps 
I ought. But the fact is, the girl 
will be an heiress any way—a great 
heiress; so what was the good of 
bothering about a trifle more or 
less? Why, Blanche, with her 
prospects, might look to marry a 
duke.” 

A ray of hope shone round Clif- 
ford. Could it be that his uncle 
wanted to be off the bargain al- 
together! If he could speak of 
five thousand a-year as a trifle, he 
must indeed be rich, and would 
naturally want to make a_ better 
match for his daughter. Perhaps 
Mr. Scallan was feeling the way to 
see how far he would take. such a 
proposal to heart, and to break the 
thing to him gently. And Clifford’s 
first impulse was to declare how 
ready he was, for his part, to make 
the sacrifice. But he restrained him- 
self, and merely observed that he was 
glad his uncle was so prosperous. 
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“ Well, I am prosperous,” replied 
Scallan; “uncommon prosperous— 
and that’s a fact. I don’t suppose 
there’s a man in the States who 
has done better on the whole than 
I have, or who stands to win so 
much. Uncommon prosperous I 
am, certainly ; but then, you see, in 
a business like mine, when there 
is so much coming and going, one 
is often a little pressed for ready 
money. It seems absurd, but so it 
is. You sometimes have so much 
of your money out, don’t you see, 
and can’t conveniently call it in all 
at once, just when you want it. 
Why, only the other day I sold a 
very pretty little property for fifty 
thousand dollars which might have 
fetched seventy if I had waited a 
bit. It wasn’t a real loss, you 
know, because I very soon turned 
those fifty thousand dollars over. 
But it shows you the way we have 
to work sometimes; incurring a 
loss one day in order to make a 
gain the next. Why, just now, 
although you will hardly believe it, 
I am actually a bit short of ready 
money.” 

“You are most welcome te the 
use of all I have at my disposal.” 

“Thank you, my dear boy,” said 
Scallan, eagerly; “I knew I could 
count on you.” 

“Tt is but a mere trifle, I am 
afraid; for I have no accumu- 
lated cash. I drew my quarter’s 
allowance the other day, and the 
better part of it is still unspent 
or unappropriated. That is quite 
at your service, but it is all I 
have.” 

Scallan gave an exclamation of 
astonishment. “The devil! why, 
what have you done with all your 
money? You must have drawn 
ever so many thousands from the 
estate already.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Clifford, “ but 
that is hardly the question.” 

“True, I beg your pardon; but 
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when you say that you have noth- 
ing in hand, you mean that you 
have been investing your savings, 
I suppose? You surely can’t have 
been spending your income?” 

“Every penny of it. I have 
merely a few hundreds at my bank- 
ers; to that, as I said, you are 
most welcome, if such a trifle will 
be of any service.” 

Mr. Scallan remained silent fora 
few moments, as if taken aback by 
this announcement. Then he said, 
— Well, I should not have given 
you credit for being so extravagant. 
Maria gave me to understand that 
you were living like a hermit. You 
haven’t been speculating, I hope? 
Speculation is a very dangerous 
game; it is worse than gambling.” 
He said this quite gravely, and 
then added,—* Well, if you can’t 
help me in that way, you could do 
me a friendly turn by the assistance 
of your name. Of course it would 
be a mere matter of form ; still, you 
see, your naine would carry weight, 
as there is good security behind it; 
and it so happens that just now, in 
the absence of some of my partners, 
and people being so slow over here 
in their way of doing business, 
oddly enough there is a little tem- 
porary difficulty in meeting some of 
my engagements which it would be 
very damaging to my credit not to 
get over. The thing is quite tem- 
porary.” 

“You wish me to give my accept- 
ance, I suppose ?” 

“Just so. I see you quite under- 
stand the position.” 

“T am afraid I do not. But 
may I ask how much you would 
want it for?” 

“ Well, I am anxious to negoti- 
ate bills for a small sum; it is a 
mere trifle to have a bother about; 
say for about twenty thousand.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds! I 
am afraid that is out af the ques- 
tion. It would take me between 
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four and five years to pay off such 
a sum, if I did nothing else.” 

“Pay it off? What need is 
there to trouble yourself with think- 
ing about such a thing? There 
will be unexceptionable securities 
deposited for the accommodation. 
The whole thing will be settled in 
three or four months. Your accept- 
ances will be merely a matter of 
form. I don’t want to depreciate 
the obligation, which I should value 
very much as a friendly act, but I 
would not ask you for a moment 
to undertake such a thing if there 
were the smallest risk attaching 
to it.” 
There was more to the same pur- 
pose. The tale is an old one. No 
man was ever asked to stand secur- 
ity who was not told it was a mere 
matter of form, and that there was 
no risk whatever. But Clifford was 
firm. Scallan should have every 
penny he possessed, and welcome, 
although, unfortunately, it was only 
a trifle; but he would not become 
security for a sum he could not 
pay, however slight the risk might 
be—and Scallan had said enough 
to show that it was very real. And 
as it did not suit the other to quar- 
rel with him, he suppressed his 
annoyance, saying that it did not 
signify, and that he would not press 
him, if the young man was so punc- 
tilious; he thought Clifford would 
have been glad of an opportunity 
of showing his friendly feeling, but 
the matter could easily be arranged 
otherwise. And the two ascended 
to the drawing-room as if nothing 
of importance had been under dis- 
cussion. 

When they got up-stairs Byrrard 


and Blanche were sitting together . 


in a corner of the back drawing- 
room, while Mrs. Scallan was asleep 
in an easy-chair in the front one. 
Burrard came forward as they en- 
tered and began to ask Mr. Scallan 
some questions about business in 
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America, while his wife awoke and 
began to rub her eyes, and Robert 
advanced to the secluded corner 
still occupied by Blanche, and tried 
to engage her in conversation. But 
the young lady was shorter and 
more scornful in her manner than 
ever, and Clifford, hurt and angry, 
after one or two rebuffs got up 
again and passed into the other 
room. Nor was Scallan disposed _ 
for more conversation. A _ tray 
with glasses and bottles being now 
brought up, he mixed himself a 
stiff’ tumbler of brandy-and-water, 
and stood moodily on the hearth- 
rug. Clifford shortly took his leave, 
and declining Burrard’s proposal for 
a walk home, on the plea that he 
was in a hurry, hailed a passing 
cab and drove away. 

“That young fellow has been 
imposing on you, Maria,” said Mrs. 
Scallan’s husband to her, as soon 
as they were alone. “You gave 
me to believe that he had saved up 
a lot of money, and he swears he 
has not put by a farthing. He says 
he has spent his income as fast as 
it came in.” 

Mrs. Scallan was too much aston- 
ished to do more at first than stare 
open-mouthed at her husband as he 
made this revelation; but at last 
finding words, she said,—‘ Well, I 
am puzzled. He has got nothing 
to show for it, that is quite certain. 
I could have sworn that he didn’t 
spend five hundred a year. There 
never was such a quiet young fel- 
low; he -has no expensive tastes of 
any sort.” 

“ Don’t you be too sure of that, 
Molly. Still waters run deep. I 
have an idea that Master Robert 
is a sly fellow. But at any rate 
he ain’t of any use to one, worse 
luck.” 

Mrs. Scallan saw from the scowl 
on her husband’s face that things 
had gone wrong between him and 
his nephew, and restraining her 
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natural impulse to utter some com- 
monplace exclamation of wonder, 
she observed,—* Couldn’t you make 
Blanche hasten on this business 
with Robert? I have said all I 
could, but she doesn’t mind,me a 
bit. You can manage her differ- 
ently. She won't shilly-shally 
with you if she sees you are in 
earnest.” 

“ T don’t doubt I could make my 
young lady attend to me; but even 
supposing that Clifford is willing to 
come forward and marry her, as of 
course he is, the thing must take 
time. You can’t knock off a wed- 
ding in a few hours.” 

“Not in a few hours, quite, but 
I could get Blanche’s trousseau 
ready in a “i 

“ Trousseau indeed? he cried, 
savagely ; “ you've always got dress 
or nonsense of that sort running in 





your silly head. I tell you it’s a 
matter of a* few days—perhaps 
hours—whether I sink or swim. 
But what is the good of talking to 
you about things you don’t under- 
stand?’ And Mr. Scallan, having 
mixed for himself another stiff glass 
of brandy-and-water, and lighted a 
cheroot, began pacing up and down, 
after his wont, his hands in his 
pockets, his head bent down; and 
his wife, seeing that his temper 
was rising, and that there was an 
end of his partial confidences, wise- 
ly got up to go away. 

As she retreated he looked up, 
and holding out his hand in a 
menacing way, said, “ Not a word, 
mind, Maria; not the ghost of a 
hint.” 

“You may trust me, William,” 
replied the poor woman, sadly, and 
slunk off quietly to her room. 
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NO. IIL—-MARKGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


Durine the centuries of literary | 


culture through which England, has 
passed, there has never been any 
want of what, in the absence of a 
better term, we must call female 
authors—which is, one cannot tell 
why, a title somewhat derogatory, 
although the bearers of it, if never 
reaching the highest level of litera- 
ture, have yet made their contribu- 
tions to the grand stock as well as 
the majority of their contempora- 
ries. Great genius is confined to 
a few; and it has very rarely, it 
must be allowed, fallen to the lot 
of women to possess it—and never 
at all in the highest degree. That 
is, however, a question apart from 
our subject. Women must put up 
with the inevitable grievance of be- 
ing classed as “female writers,” just 
as Horace Walpole’s “royal and 
noble authors” must support the 
classification which seems to point 
them out as fine amateurs superior 
to, and scarcely worthy of, the full 
honours of the literary profession. 
But from the beginning of the ages, 
—from the dimness of that early 
period in which the famous Dame 
Juliana sent so gallantly out of her 
nunnery, and with so much author- 
ity, her treatises upon hunting and 


hawking, and the blazonry of arms. 


—strange occupations for a prioress, 
—until the present time, there has 
seldom appeared a figure so remark- 
able as that of the “thrice noble, 
illustrious, and excellent Princess,” 
the “incomparable Margaret New- 
castle,” as Charles Lamb calls her— 
“Mad Madge,” as her contempor- 
aries said. Her wonderful preten- 
sions in literature, the books she 
wrote, the philosophies she gave 
vent to, have dropped out of mortal 


ken. Out of the British Museum, 
or one of the two or three other 
universal libraries of the nation, it 
would perbaps be very difficult 
to find a copy of the ‘ World’s 
Olio,’ or of ‘Nature’s Pictures, 
drawn by Fancie’s Pencil to, the 
life;’ but a tradition of the writer 
and of her absurdities has floated 
down to us, and her sketch of her 
husband’s life and of her own still 
keeps a certain knowledge of her in 
the world. In the portrait which 
she has painted of herself there is 
small trace of the absurdities and 
exaggerations with which she has 
been credited; and though her — 
speculations may be confused and 
her poetry irregular, these particu- 
lars alone—not at all rare in her 
time—would be quite insufficient to 
account for the character of eccen- 
tricity given to her. Perhaps the 
fact that she dressed very quaintly 
after a fashion of her own, and was 
very shy, though so great a person- 
age, may have more to do with it. 
Her life was one of great vicissitude 
and variety. Trained at Court—in 
the days when Court was first a wan- 
dering community chased about by 
the hazards of war from one place 
to another, and then an exiled 
coterie breathing conspiracy and 
anxious expectation; living half 
her life upon credit at the head 
of a banished household; moving 
from one Netherlandish town to 
another, conciliating the keen yet 
charitable burghers ; then ending in 
state and wealth at home,—she led 
a changeful existence, never without 
a certain grandeur and luxury, but 
often without a penny in her purse. 
The history of the English exiles 
and emigrants during the troublous 
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times of our history ; the little com- 
munities they made! in the pictur- 
esque old foreign cities; the manner 
in which their noble training and air 
of command, or the constant possi- 
bilities of change in their country, 
impressed the people around, and 
provided help for them ; or, more sel- 
dom, their own cheerful economies 
which made the time of waiting pos- 
sible,—would make an interesting 
book. From his Grace of Newcastle 
in Flanders to Sir Patrick Home 
in. Utrecht, there was difference 
enough—the one awaiting the Re- 
storation, the other the Revolution, 
to bring him home; but both ac- 
companied by women, helpers alike 
and historians, from whom the tale 
of their bravery and sufferings comes 
to us. Grizel Baillie’s delightful 
story, however, is told by a third 
person: Margaret of Newcastle 
speaks in her own. The book in 


which this lady’s life is recorded by 
herself, has the following remark- 


able title-page :— 


‘‘Nature’s Pictures drawn by Fan- 
cie’s Pencil to the life. 

‘* Written by the Thrice Noble, Il- 
lustrious, and Excellent Princess, the 
Lady Marchioness of Newcastle. 

‘*In this volume there are several 
feigned Stories of Natural Descriptions 
as Comical, Tragical and Tragi-comi- 
cal, Poetical, Romancical, Philosophi- 
cal, and Historical, both in Prose and 
- Verse, some all Verse, some all Prose, 
some mixt, partly Prose and partly 
Verse. Also there are some Morals, 
and some Dialogues: but they are as 
the advantage Loaves of Bread in a 
Baker’s Dozen: and a true Story at 
the latter End wherein there is no 
feignings.” 


“The true story at the latter end” 
of this curiously compounded vol- 
ume is the author’s personal story 
—published in her lifetime, as the 
biography of her husband also was, 
no doubt to the great satisfaction 
of those two noble persons. It is 
not a usual proceeding; but we are 
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by no means sure that it would not 
be an excellent expedient, by way 
of keeping the autobiographer to 
his own concerns, and diminishing 
opportunities for that posthumous 
malice which seems a temptation 
too great for any mortal, secure of 
freedom from all responsibility be- 
fore his comments are made pub- 
lic, to resist. The Duchess of New- 
castle is too great a personage, and 
she is too much absorbed in her 
own tale and all its exemplary par- 
ticulars, to think of other people. 
Her indifference about dates makes 
it somewhat difficult to follow her 
at all times, and leaves the period 
of her birth in uncertainty; but it 
is said to have been in the end of 
the reign of James I. Her father was 
Sir Charles Lucas, a gentleman of 
Essex, of good blood and estate, who 
died comparatively young — while 
Margaret, the youngest of his eight 
children, was an infant. “ My 
father,” she says, “was a gentle- 
man: which title is grounded and 
given by merit, not by princes; and 
tis the act of time, not of favour,”— 
a fine description of the title which 
is still the best that can be given in 
English to any man, although 


‘* Defamed by every charlat.n, 
And soiled by all igaoble use.” 


Though he was not a peer, “ yet 
were there few peers who had much 
greater: estates, or lived more noble 
therewith.” Sir Charles had been 
“unfortunately fortunate” in kill- 
ing, in a duel in his youth, a Mr. 
Banks, who was brother to Lord 
Cobham,— an occurrence which 
threw a cloud over his life, keep- 
ing him in exile and disfavour dur- 
ing the last years of the - of 
Elizabeth, though he was pardoned 
and restored to his home by King 
James of blessed memory. Here it 
would seem he lived the peaceful 
life of a country gentleman, with- 
out much distinction or advance- 
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ment. “The kingdom being in a 
happy Peace with all other nations, 
and in itself governed by a wise 
king, King James, there was no 
employment for heroick spirits.” 
Perbaps it was because titles flew 
about so thickly in those days that 
the Duchess thinks it necessary 
thus to apologise for the fact that 
her father was a mere baronet: 
“My Father did not esteem Titles, 
unless they were gained by heroick 
actions,” she adds. Her eldest 
brother was made Lord Lucas soon 
after he became the head of the 
family, and her husband was ele- 
vated from Earl to Marquis, and 
from Marquis to Duke; so that we 
can the more easily sympathise in 
her astonishment at the titleless 
condition of her father. But what 
could any one do in those piping 
times of peace ? When war began, 
then was the time of promotion. 
“As for my breeding,” says the 
Duchess, somewhat vaguely, “ it 
was according to my birth and the 
nature of my sex; . . . we were 
bred Virtuously, Modestly, Civilly, 
Honourably, and on honest prin- 
ciples.” The following account of 
Lady Lucas’s widowed household 
is, however, more definite :— 


‘* As for our garments, my Mother 
did not only delight to see us neat and 
cleanly, fine and gay, but rich and 
costly— maintaining us to the height 
of her estate, but not beyond it; for 
we were so far from being in debt be- 
fore these warrs, as we were rather be- 
forehand with the world—buying all 
with ready money, not on the score: 
for although after my Father’s death 
the Estate was divided between my 
Mother and her Sonns, paying such 
asum of money for Portions for her 
Daughters either at the day of their 
marriage or when they should come to 
age; yet by reason she and her chil- 
dren agreed with a mutual consent, all 
their affairs were managed so well, as 
she lived not in a much lower condi- 
tion than when my Father iived. ’Tis 
true my Mother might have increased 
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her Daughters’ Portions by a thrifty 
sparing, yet she chose to bestow it 
rather on our breeding, honest pleas- 
ures and harmless delights, out of an 
opinion that if she bred us with needy 
necessities, it might chance to cre- 
ate in us sharking qualities, mean 
thoughts, and base actions, which she 
knew my father as well as herself did 
abhor. Likewise we were bred tender- 
ly, for my Mother naturally did strive 
to please and delight her children, not 
to cross or torment them, terrifying 
them with threats, or lashing them 
with slavish whips; but instead of 
threats, reason was used to persuade 
us, and instead of lashes the deformi- 
ties of vice was discovered, and the 
graces and virtues were presented unto 
us; also we were bred with respectful 
attendance, every one being severally 
waited upon, and all her servants in 
generall used the same respect to her 
children (even those that were very 
young) as they did to herself... . 
As for tutors, although we had for all 
sorts of vertues, as singing, dancing, 
playing on musick, reading, writing, 
working, and the like, yet we were not 
kept strictly thereto; they were rather 
for formality than benefit, for my 
Mother cared not so much for our 
dancing and fiddling, singing, and pra- 
ting of several languages, as that we 
should be bred virtuously, modestly, 
civilly, and on honest principles.” 


This natural and pretty course of 
education went on, sometimes in the 
country-house near Colchester, St. 
John’s, where the children had been 
born, sometimes in London, where 
Lady Lucas spent half of every year. * 
Her daughters lived with her, evi- 
dently even after they were married, 
in the country—with happy visits 
now and then from the adventur- 
ous brothers, who were scattered 
over all the earth, serving in the 
wars under the States of Holland 
and other masters; but when in 
London, “they were dispersed into 
several houses of their own; yet 
for the most part they met every 
day, feasting each other like Job’s 
children.” The description of the 
brothers especially, of whom there 
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were three, is brief but animated. 
The family historian can enter into 
few particulars of their training, 
since, in the first place, they were 
brought up in her infancy, or be- 
fore she was born; and again, be- 
cause the breeding of men is so dif- 
ferent from that of women: “ but 
this I know,” she adds, “ that they 
loved Virtue, endeavoured Merit, 
ractised Justice, and spoke Truth.” 
he two younger were soldiers, one 
of them having “a practick Genius 
to the warlike arts, or Arts in War, 
as Natural Poets have to Poetry.” 
The elder, Lord Lucas, though not 
less valiant, was.more learned than 
either, being a great scholar, and 
“given much to studious contem- 
plation.” - Their life and manners 
are thus quaintly summed up :— 

‘* Their practice was, when they met 
together, to exercise themselves with 
Fencing, wrestling, shooting and such 
like exercises: for I observed they did 
seldome hawk or hunt, and very sel- 
dome or never dance, or playonMusick, 
saying it was too effeminate for Mas- 
culine Spirits; neither had they skill, 
or did use to play, for ought I can hear, 
at Cards or Dice, or the like games, 
nor given to any vice as I did know, 
unless to love a mistress were a crime— 
not that I know anything bad butwhat 
report did say ; and usually reports are 
false, at least exceed the truth.” 


_ This scornful forestalling of any 
reproach that might be addressed to 
them on a subject which ladies are 
generally supposed to regard with 
little tolerance, is characteristic. 
The Duchess makes a similar re- 
mark in respect to her own hus- 
band, which makes her toleration 
still more remarkable. “I know 
him not addicted to any manner of 
Vice,” says this brave lady, “ except 
that he has been a great lover and 
admirer of the Female Sex; which 
whether it be so great a crime as 
to condemn him for it, l’ll leave 
to the judgment of young Gallants 
and beautiful Ladies.” It was in 
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the days of the Second Charles 
that her Grace wrote, when society 
was not strait-laced: and there can 
be no doubt that a great lady, used 
to contemplate the world from a 
high elevation, and compelled by 
her very position to content herself 
with the compromises that make 
life practicable, however far these 
may be from perfection, is apt to 
be more charitable than humbler 
women on this point; but it is 
curious to see her feminine heat in 
the very weakness of her position, 
and fine scorn of censorious spirits 
—“if it be so great acrime.” She 
was a wife of the most devoted 
kind, so that her charity at least 
was not without cost to herself. 
Nothing could be more affectionate 
or harmonious than the picture set 
before us of the Lucas family, meet- 
ing every day, “feasting each other 
like Job’s children.” In this pleas- 
ant group the mother has of right 
the first place. Her beauty, we are 
told, “ was beyond the ruin of time; 
for she had a well-favoured loveli- 
ness in her countenance, and a well- 
tempered complexion, as neither too 
red nor too pale.” She was a good 
mistress to her servants, “taking 
care of them in their sickness, and 
in their health exacting no more 
from them than they could with 
ease, or rather like pastime, do.” 
Sometimes she would be angry, 
the tender historian allows, “ but 
never with her children—the sight 
of them would pacify her.” Some- 
times she would complain that her 
family was too great for her man- 
agement, yet “took a pleasure and 
some little pride in the governing 
thereof.” “She was very skilful 
in Leases, and setting of lands and 
court-keeping, ordering of stewards, 
and the like affairs.’ In misfor- 
tunes she was of “a heroick spirit 
in suffering patiently when there 
was no remedy,” and had about 
her “such a Majestic Grandure” 
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as struck awe to the rudest. While 
all the young households that looked 
to her as their centre, entertained 
each other and took their share of 
gaiety, as we shall presently see, 
this noble lady stayed at home, no 
doubt like Job too, offering sacri- 
fices and prayers for them in case 
any should offend in the heedless- 
ness of their youth. “She made 
her house her Cloyster, enclosing 
herself as it were therein, for she 
seldom went abroad unless to 
Church,” keeping a constant mem- 
ory of her dead husband, who re- 
mained “so lively in her memory 
as she never mentioned him, though 
she spoke often of him, but love 
and grief caused tears to flow.” 
Among her eight children “there 
was not any one crooked or any 
ways deformed,” but “ well-featured, 
clear complexions, brown haires, 
but some lighter than others; 
sound teeth, sweet breaths, plain 
speakers, tunable voices,” says our 
biographer, with modest pride. 
This tunefulness of voice, however, 
did not mean, she hastens to tell 
us, any proficiency in singing, 
which, and all other mere accom- 
Serge her Grace seems to have 
eld lightly, as unnecessary to per- 
sons of gentle blood; nor will she 
say that her sisters were handsome, 
“although many would say they 
were very handsome.” In _ this 
point gentlewomen of established 
position could evidently afford 
to be indifferent. In the country 
these ladies would “reade, work, 
walke, and discourse with each 
other.” In town they lived a 
livelier life. 


‘‘To rehearse their recreations. 
Their customs were in Winter-time to 
go sometimes to plays, or to ride in 
their coaches about the streets to see 
the concourse and recourse of People; 
and in the Spring-time to visit the 
Spring-Garden, Hide Park, and the 
like places ; and sometimes they would 





have Musick, and sup in Barges upon 
the Water. These harmless recreations 
they would pass their time away with; 
for I observed they did seldom make 
visits, nor never went abroad with 
Strangers in their company, but only 
themselves in a Flock together, agree- 
ing so well that there seemed but one 
Minde amongst them. And not only 
my own Brothers and Sisters agreed 
so, but my Brothers and Sisters-in- 
law, and their children, although but 
young, had the like agreeable natures 
and affectionate dispositions ; for to 
my best remembrance, I do not know 
that ever they did fall out, or had any 
unkind and angry disputes.” 


This curious picture is a little 
marred by its very excellence, for we 
fear my Lady Walter and my Lady 
Killigrew, driving about in their 
coaches to see the concourse of 
people, with nobody but their family 
coterie to talk to, and even “no 
familiar conversation or intimate 
acquaintance with the Families to 
which each was linkt in marriage,” 
must have had but a narrow con- 
ception of life. It is curious to find 
this little family clique shut up in 
its own prejudices and traditions at 
a time when so many novel and 
tragic elements were working in 
the country. Probably their very 


domesticity and affectionateness, - 


which their sister finds so admira- 
ble, was one reason why the changes 
for which they were so unprepared 
struck so many Cavalier families 
with such bitter force. “This un- 
natural War came like a whirlwind 
which fell’d down their Houses,” 
she adds. And, indeed, it is like 
a dissolving view to see these grace- 
ful stately people in their coaches 
one while, the Lady-mother abiding 
at home, the young ones taking their 
recreations; and anon to find them 
dispersed and vanished, “ know- 
ing not how each other lived” 
—one brother dead in the war, the 
rest “sequestered from their lands 
and livings,” their woods cut down, 
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their houses destroyed, their money 
gone. “My mother lived to see 
the ruin of her children, which 
was her ruin; and then dyed,” says 
the narrator with pathetic brevity. 
How sudden an interruption of all 
that easy splendour and narrow 
wealthy prosperity! One regrets 
most of all the noble old lady who 
sate at home and took “a pleasure 
and some little pride” in the govern- 
ing of her household, and was paci- 
fied in her anger if she but saw one of 
her children. The others scrambled 
through somehow, and got back, 
most of them, at the end, to some 
approach to their former wellbeing ; 
but old Lady Lucas died of it—the 
good mother, the good mistress, that 
she was. 

As for Margaret, the youngest of 
the family, she had little share, 
after her extreme youth, in this 
family life. While still very young, 
“when the Queen was in Oxford,” 
a great desire to be one of the 
maids of honour seized her. She 
had “never been from home, and 
seldom out of the sight” of her 
family ; and though the indulgent 
mother was won by her entreaties, 
the brothers and sisters were very 
reluctant to allow the little one 
of the family to go away into the 
dangers of that new life. She had 
the advantage, besides, of being “ so 
bashful,” that the ordeal was doubly 
severe to her, though it was of her 
own seeking. A shy, eager, ambi- 
tious, impetuous girl, her young 
imagination had no doubt been set 
on flame by the idea of the suffer- 
ing and afflicted Queen, of royalty 
in distress, and the heroism of 
ministering to the sacred sufferers. 
She tells us too, in another place, 
that she was always ambitious— 
ambitious of the highest place, and 
the best occupation, and the loftiest 
company. It is curious that there 
is little or nothing of that distressed 
and wandering Court, the circum- 
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stances of which were so romantic 
and touching, in the whole narra- 
tive. The Duchess says nothing 
about her Royal Mistress, nor the 
wonderful convulsions of feeling 
that must have swept through the 
little banished band in its poor 
relics of finery, and hungry, oft- 
disappointed hopes. She must 
have been with the Queen through 
the most painful moments ; but she 
never throws the slightest illumina- 
tion upon the mind of Henrietta 
Maria, or on the doings of her 
Court. What a contribution to 
the history of the time she might 
have given us!—a shy, imagina- 
tive spectator, seeing everything, 
her lively fancy springing to meet 
every new event, her keen youthful 
ears hearing all that went on, her 
soul full of romantic sympathy and 
loyal enthusiasm. How the dis- 
tracted camp at Oxford, the excited 
antechambers at St. Germains, might 
have disclosed themselves, with all 
their plots and dangerous designs, 
their whispers of jealousy and de- 
traction, their grudges and envy- 
ing! But nothing of all this are 
we told. The only thing we see 
against this troublous background 
is the little figure of the girl, con- 
fused, timid, silent, yet with a 
great fanciful ambition surging in 
her—ambition for she knew not 
what. It had cost her a great deal 
to banish herself out of her “mo- 
ther’s, brothers’, and sisters’ sight, 
whose presence used to give me 
confidence” —so much that she felt 
she had “no longer any foundation 
to stand on, or guide to direct 
me;” but yet she held on. 


‘*T had heard that the world was 
apt to lay aspersions even on the in- 
nocent, for which I durst neither look 
up with my eyes, nor speak, nor be 
any way sociable, insomuch as I was 
thought a Natural Fool. Indeed I 
had not much wit, yet I was not an 
Idiot—my wit was according to my 
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years; and though I might have 
learned more wit and advanced my 
Understanding by living in a Court, 
yet being dull, fearfull, and bashfull, 
I neither heeded what was said or 
practised, but just what belonged to 
my loyal duty and my honest reputa- 
tion; and indeed I was so afraid to 
dishonour my friends and family by 
my indiscreet actions, that I rather 
chose to be accounted a Fool than to 
be thought rude or wanton, In truth, 
my bashfulness and fears made me 
repent my going from town to see the 
world abroad; and much I did desire 
to return to my mother again, or to 
my sister Pye, with whom I often 
lived when she lived in London, and 
loved with a supernatural affection ; 
but my mother advised me then to 
stay.” 


This little frightened figure, 
elinging to her “loyal duty” and 
“honest reputation” as to a rope 
of safety in a stormy sea, not able 
to attend to anything that is going 
on for the panic she is in lest she 
should misconduct herself and bring 
trouble upon her family, yet hold- 
ing fast by her little post in a kind 
of desperation, is very curious. All 
the after-eccentricities of Margaret 
of Newcastle might no ‘doubt be 
explained by this mingling of shy- 
ness, pride, ambition, and obstin- 
acy. We are tempted to introduce 
as a companion picture the rules 
made for herself by another maid 
of honour in,a Court. less decor- 
ous than that of Henrietta Maria. 
Mistress Mary Blagge, afterwards 
Mrs. Godolphin, was in attendance 
upon Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
the wife of Charles II., a genera- 
tion later, about the time when the 
other little maid of honour, then 
developed into the illustrious and 
excellent Princess, Margaret, Duch- 
ess of Newcastle, came, stately and 
‘always odd, to Court, with train- 
bearers, who stayed in the ante- 
room, carrying a train some thirty 
or forty yards long, as Scott records. 
She was but nineteen when she 





left off this perilous occupation, 
having been twelve when she was 
laced about the royal person. But 
ary Blagge was more than a 
frightened little girl; she was a 
young saint, full of that ascetic, yet 
not altogether unworldly, devotion 
which distinguishes Anglican Puri- 
tanism. In her diary this care of 
her reputation which made Mar- 
garet Lucas content to be supposed 
rather a “ Natural Fool” than bring 
any discredit on her family, is 
mingled with a great deal more of 
sensitive and delicate religious feel- 
ing than our Duchess _ exhibits. 
Here, however, is a very fit pen- 
dant to Margaret’s description of 
herself. It is an extract from the 
rules which her young successor set 
herself to observe in her life :— 


‘*When I goe into the Withdraw- 
ing-room, lett me consider what my 
calling is, —to entertain the Ladys, not 
to talke foolishly to men, more espe- 
cially the King; \ett me consider if a 
Traytor be hateful, she that betrays 
the soul of one is much worse—the 
danger, the sin of it. Then without 
pretending to witt, how quiet and 

leasant a thing it is to be silent, or, 
if I doe speake, that it be to the glory 
of God!” 


The code of this young lady con- © 
tains many clauses of a_ similar 
kind. “Talke little’—“ Hold my 
peace what jest soever they may 
make” —“ If you speak anything 
they like, say ’tis borrowed, and be 
humble when commended,” are her 
rules. Thus it would seem in both 
reigns that the young favourites of 
the Court had a burden laid upon 
them which it needed premature 
wisdom to bear. A virtuous young 
opera-dancer encountering all the 
perils of the ballet could not take 
greater precautions. “ Be sure never 
to talk to the King,’ Mrs. Godol- 
phin repeats. This at least was a 
risk which M t Lucas, shy 
and downcast, had not to fear. 
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But there now appears another 
personage upon the scene at St. 
Germains whom the shy little 
maid of honour no doubt regarded 
from her corner with admiring but 
somewhat alarmed eyes. This was 
the Marquis of Newcastle, a great 
noble and soldier, who had made 
— sacrifices for the cause of the 

ing, raising regiments in his own 
north country, making large offer- 
ings of money, and devoting him- 
self and his family to the military 
service of Charles. He must have 
been by this time in the prime of 
life, a gallant gentleman. Begin- 
ning life, as plain Sir William Cav- 
endish, though of a distinguished 
lineage on both sides, he had been 
created Baron, Viscount, Earl, and 
Marquis in rapid succession, and 
had been intrusted with the charge 
of the Prince of Wales, whose 
governor he was for several years. 

‘* He was a very fine Gentleman,” 
says Clarendon, ‘‘active and full of 
courage, and most accomplished in 
those Qualities of Horsemanship, 
Dancing, and Fencing which accom- 
pany a good breeding ; in which his de- 
ight was. Besides that, he was amour- 
ous in Poetry and Musick, to which he 
indulged the greatest part of his time; 
and nothing could have tempted him 
out of those paths of pleasure which 
he enjoy’d in a full and ample For- 
tune, but Honour and Ambition to 
serve the King when he saw him in 
distress and abandoned by most of 
those who were in the highest degree 
obliged to him and by him. He lov’d 
Monarchy, as it was the foundation 
and support of his own greatness; and 
the Church, as it was well constituted 
for the splendour and security of the 
Crown; and Religion, as it cherished 
and maintained that Order and Obe- 
dience that were necessary to both; 
without any other loeapes for the par- 
ticular opinions which were grown up 


in it, and distinguished it into parties, 
than as he detested whatsoever was 
likely to disturb the Publick Peace.” 

This curious kind of support, im- 
partial and high-handed, as of one 
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who upheld those great institutions, 
spiritual and secular, with a view 
to the interests of the public and 
his own pre-eminence, rather than 
from piety or loyalty in the ab- 
stract, qualities a little too common 
for such a potentate—is eminently 
characteristic of a grand seigneur; 
and a very grand seigneur he was, 
going down to his own country to 
raise his little army, and pursuing 
his career, if with great devotion to 
the King, yet with a little contempt 
of order and rule in his own per- 
son. Several of the acts which 
his wife records have all the per- 
sonal aspect of a sovereign’s su- 
preme will, if indeed any sovereign 
ever acted so arbitrarily, without 
the screen of some Minister of State 
to take or divide the responsibility. 
Thus, at Durham, for instance, 
when my lord had “reduced” 
certain rebels “to their obedience 
and duty,” he “took great care of 
the Church Government in the 
said Bishoprick,” appointing that 
learned and excellent divine the 
then Dean of Peterborough, after- 
wards Lord Bishop of Durham, 
“to view all sermons that were to 
be preached, and suffer nothing in 
them that in the least reflected 
against his Majesty’s Person and 
Government, but to put forth and 
add whatsoever he found conveni- 
ent, and punish those that should 
trespass against; in which that 
worthy Person used so much care 
and industry, that never the Church 
could be more happily governed than 
it was at that present.” This is a 
new duty for bishops, and one that 
might be of great service to the 
public were it resumed. What the 
condition of the poor prelate’s brain 
would be after the perusal of all 
the sermons of all the curates, we 
prefer not to ask ; but of how much 
advantage to us, the long-suffer- 
ing people, upon whom all these 
compositions are usually poured 
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forth! On another occasion, scarce- 
ly so remarkable, my lord exercis- 
ed his power of directing the popu- 
lar judgment somewhat summarily, 
He discovered that it was the in- 
tention of the city of York to 
choose to itself a new mayor. 


‘My lord, who knew that the Mayor 
for the year before was a person of 
much loyalty and discretion, declared 
his mind unto them: That he thought 
it fit to continue him Mayor also for 
the year following; which it seems 
they did not like, but resolved to 
choose one which they pleased, con- 
trary to my Lord’s desire. My Lord 
perceiving their intentions, about the 
time of the Election sent orders to the 
Governor of the city of York to per- 
mit such Forces to enter the city as 
he should send; which being done 
accordingly, they, upon the day of the 
Election, repaired to the Townhall, 
and with their Arms, staid there, un- 
til they had continued the said Mayor 
according to my Lord’s desire.” 


Thus with royal imperiousness 
the great north-country prince 
managed the region put under his 
care: but not without jars and con- 
tradictions, his Majesty now and 
then taking a fancy to a troop 
which the Marquis had raised, and 
keeping them for his own service: 
and interfering in other unpleasant 
ways with his General’s plans and 
arrangements. What smouldering 
discontents there may have been 
in his mind, however, burst forth 
when—after being besieged in this 
same city of York by the armies 
both of the Parliament and the 
Scots, and relieved by Prince Ru- 
pert—that hotheaded soldier, with- 
out his help, and contrary to his 
advice, instead of letting the rising 
strife between the Scots and the 
Parliamentarians work in the aid 
of the King’s party, rashly gave 
battle to both, and met with the 
disastrous defeat of Marston Moor. 
The rash Prince marched the rem- 
nant of his forces away when this 





































defeat was accomplished, leaving it 
to the Marquis to redeem the for- 
tunes of the day as well as he could. 
But my Lord of Newcastle was sick 
of the whole business, offended by 
the Prince’s interference, disgusted 
with and hopeless of the general 
aspect of affairs; and without fur- 
ther ado “ he took a Resolution, and 
that justly and honourably, to for- 
sake the Kingdom.” Never was any- 
thing done more summarily. He 
was gone from all his offices, his 
Generalship and Governorship, be- 
fore people were aware that he had 
budged, and marching hurriedly a- 
cross the country to Scarborough, 
disappeared once for all from the 
struggles of the Great Rebellion 
and from the party of the King’s 
defenders. “The like was never 
done or heard or read of,” says Clar- 
endon; though he argues that the 
Marquis was so utterly tired with 
a condition and employment so 
contrary to his humour, nature, and 
education, that it was “a greater 
wonder that he sustained the vexa- 
tion and fatigue of it so long, than 
that he broke from it with so lit- 
tle circumspection.” The Duchess 
naturally passes over the singular 
features in this story. She was 
very young, and no doubt accepted 
it as it was told to her, without the 
least doubt that my lord was right 
in throwing up everything when he 
found himself no longer able to 
keep the upper hand. That such 
a hero should suffer defeat and 
make terms with his _ inferiors, 
would have been a downfall not to 
be thought of—that he had behav- 
ed himself “like an honest man, 
a Gentleman, and loyal Subject,” 
Prince Rupert had testified; and 
whatever the King might think, 
whom he had left behind in the 
hottest of his struggle, it is evi- 
dent that the Queen in Paris receiv- 
ed him with no disfavour. King 
Charles’s ways were not perhaps 
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calculated to induce a man of sense, 
thoughtfulness, and much fastidi- 
ousness, who had not Falkland’s 
natural heroism or sublime fidelity, 
to sacrifice his personal pride as well 
as his possessions to the royal cause. 
One wonders, from an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view, how a man 
of such pretensions and character, 
accustomed to command, and who 
had acted so much like an inde- 
pendent prince at the head of his 
troops, should have thrown up, not 
only a great public position, but 
the free. air and movement of a 
great crisis, however tragical, for 
the stagnant existence of an exile, 
which awaited him in the dull at- 
mosphere of those Flemish towns. 
The French émigrés who abandon- 
ed their country during its terrible 
Revolution struggle, do not secure 
as much of our sympathy as they 
erhaps deserve; but these gener- 
ally thrifty and poverty-stricken de- 
serters were very different from the 
great English lords, living a com- 
paratively sumptuous life on credit, 
and overawing the burgomasters in- 
to continual loans and subsidies— 
who gave themselves up to horse- 
manship or some other characteris- 
tic diversion, while their cause was 
being lost across the Channel and 
their country rent in twain. 

There is no question of this, how- 
ever, in the memoirs of her husband, 
—a sort of second autobiography— 
which the Duchess contributes to 
our knowledge of her time. In 
this, notwithstanding the chival- 
rous character of the hero, we are 
bound to admit the chief ques- 
tion is money—a question which 
must have been foremost in the 
thoughts of the anxious little Court 
and all its dependants. The Mar- 
quis had laid the Dutchmen under 
contribution from the moment he 
landed on their shores. He had 
but £90 when he set sail from 
Scarborough with a retinue which 
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filled two ships—and “had no 
means left” when he got to 
Hamburg; but we find him im- 
mediately after giving £160 for 
“ nine horses of an Holsatian breed,” 
which no doubt were needed to 
draw carriages of his cortége, “one 
coach, one chariot, and two wag- 
gons,” through Holland and across 
France to Paris. He presented 
seven of these horses to the Queen 
when he ended his journey. When 
he reached Paris we. are not in- 
formed, nor how long his steps 
were stayed by some stray glance 
from the eyes which Margaret 
Lucas képt so often cast down. 
Perhaps the Queen and her ladies 
entertained the splendid deserter 
with some anxious hope of per- 
suading him to take up his sword 
again; but if this was so, it came 
to nothing. Nor are we _per- 
mitted to glean any particulars of 
the romance which went on in the 
antechambers, or of the sudden 
attraction which drew this middle- 
aged and magnificent exile towards 
the shy maid of honour. Duchess 
Margaret would have us believe 
that romance had little to do with 
it. “He having but two sons,” 
she says, with the plain-spoken 
directness of the time, and with 
much personal humility, “ proposed 
to marry me, a young woman, that 
might prove fruitful and increase 
his Posterity by a Masculine Off- 
spring;” while she, on the other 
hand, with a delicacy worthy of a 
Précieuse, gravely protests against 
any suspicion of too warm an at- 
tachment on her part. Her gentle 
decorum, abashed at the idea of 
passion, yet so entirely enthusiastic 
in its Puritan reserve, could scarcely 
be more prettily expressed :— 


‘Though I did dread marriage, and 
shunned men’s companies as much as 
I could, yet I could not, nor had not, 
the power to refuse him—by reason 
my affections were fix’d on him, and 
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he was the only Person I ever was 
in love with. Neither was I ashamed 
to own it, but gloried therein; for it 
was not Amorous Love, I never was 
infected therewith; it is a Disease or 
a Passion, or both, I onely know by 
relation, not by experience: neither 
could Title, Wealth, Power, or Per- 
son entice me to love: but my Love 
was honest and honourable, being 
placed upon Merit, which Affection 
joy’'d at the fame of his worth, 
pleased with delight in his Wit, proud 
of the respects he used to me, and 
triumphing in the Affections he pro- 
fest for me, which Affections he hath 
confirmed to me by a deed of time, 
seal’d by Constancy, and assigned by 
an unalterable decree of his promise, 
which makes me happy in dispight of 
Fortune’s frowns, For though Misfor- 
tunes may and do often dissolve base, 
wilde, loose, and ungrounded A ffec- 
tions, yet she hath no power of those 
that are united either by Merit, Jus- 
tice, Gratitude, Duty, Fidelity, or the 
like: and though my Lord hath lost 
his Estate and banish’d out of his 
Country for his Loyalty to his Kin 
and Country, yet neither p ao | 
Poverty nor pinching Necessity could 
make him break the Bonds of Friend- 
ship, nor weaken his Loyal Duty to 
his King and Country.” 

This almost lyrical outburst of 
enthusiasm’ shows how her Grace’s 
feelings occasionally run away with 
her, and at the same time tempers 
delightfully her profession of a 
sober “love founded on Merit,” 
which she considers so different 
from the “Amorous Love” which 
is “a Disease or a Passion, or 
both.” Itis pleasant to know that 
“my Lord the Marquis of New- 
castle did approve of those bashful 
fears that many condemned ;” and 
that, on the other hand, the poor 
lady’s failure to help in the object 
of his desires—to wit, “ Masculine 
Offspring”—did yet “never lessen 
his Love and Affection for me.” He 


must have been in the full force 
of middle age—his sons by his 
first marriage being already in the 
way of having “proffers made of 
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Rich Matches in England,” —a 
handsome and courtly person, at 
the period of his second union, 
“His shape is neat and exactly 
proportioned,” says his admiring 
wife, “his stature of a middle 
size, and his complexion sanguine. 
His behaviour is such that it might 
be a Pattern for all Gentlemen; 
for it is courtly, civil, easy, and 
free without Formality or Restraint, 
and yet hath something in it of 
grandeur that causes an awful re- 
spect towards him.” Perhaps Mar- 
garet Lucas, young and bashful, had 
never come in direct contact with 
such a noble gentleman before. 

The life of the new-married pair 
was not, however, without troubles. 
The want of money, it has been 
said, was the chief feature in it. 
The noble emigrants did not stint 
themselves as the French émigrés 
did, or address themselves to occu- 
pations, however humble, in which 
they could earn their living—which 
indeed is an expedient impossible 
to think of in connection with so 
splendid a person as his Grace of 
Newcastle; but they flung them- 
selves with undoubting courage 
upon the persons of the citizens in 
those old, wealthy, usurious, money- 
loving Flemish towns, and even 
upon the négociants of Paris, with a 
confidence in their own houses and 
lands beyond the seas which, firm 
as was the Lord Protector’s hand, 
these impartial lookers-on seem 
to have shared. Sometimes neces-@ 
sity might administer a momentary 
pinch; but generally the aspect of 
affairs had a tragico-ludicrous air, 
and no real harm in it, as the 
following example will show :— 


‘* After my Lord was married, hav- 
ing no Estate or Means left him to 
maintain himself and his family, he 
was necessitated to seek for credit, 
and live upon the courtesie of those 
that were pleased to trust him; which, 
though they did for somewhile, and 
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show’d themselves very civil to my 
Lord, yet they grew weary at length, 
insomuch as his Steward was forced 
one time to tell him that he was not 
able to provide a Dinner for him, for 
his Creditors were resolved to trust 
him no longer. My Lord being al- 
ways a great master of his Passions, 
was, at least show’d himself, not in 
any manner troubled at it, but in a 
pleasant humour told me that I must 
of necessity pawn my Cloaths to 
make so much money as would pro- 
cure a Dinner. I answered that my 
Cloaths would be but of small value, 
and therefore desired my waiting- 
maid to pawn some small Toys which 
I had formerly given her, which she 
willingly did. The same day, in the 
afternoon, my Lord himself spake to 
his Creditors, and both by his civil de- 
portment and persuasive arguments, 
obtained so much that they did not 
onely trust him for more necessaries, 
but lent him besides to redeem those 
Toys that had been pawned.” 
Incidents of this character are 
. of constant occurrence; and con- 
sidering that the exile lasted from 
1644 till the Restoration, about 
sixteen years, the courtesy and faith 
of the Netherlanders, among whom 
my Lord soon established himself, 
and his own never- failing confi- 
dence and certainty of recovering 
possession of his fortune, is won- 
derful. Nor during those years 
did he deny himself. When he 
travelled, his equipage consisted of 
one coach, in which were stowed 
away three noble persons, besides 
my lady’s waiting gentlewoman, 
e‘and some others;” “one little 
chariot that would onely hold my 
Lord and myself; and three wag- 
gons, besides an indifferent number 
of servants on Horseback.” When 
he settled down, his living was “ at 
a great charge, keeping an open 
and noble table for all comers.” 
His chief amusement, too, was of 
a costly kind. He was “a great 
jover and master of the art of 
Mannage,” manége—meaning, appa- 
rently, no more than horsemanship, 
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since no intimation is given that 
my lord attempted to turn an 
honest penny by either breeding 
or breaking horses. “He bought 
a Barbary horse for that purpose, 
which cost him 200 pistoles, and 
soon after another Barbary horse 
from the Lord Crofts.” The fin- 
est people in the world, reigning 
dukes and princes, came to see 
him ride; and with his horses, 
and his coaches, and his open 
table, and the great people who 
paid him visits, he does not seem 
to have lived by any means s dull 
or dreary life. He settled iinally 
in Antwerp, in a house that be- 
longed to “the widow of a famous 
Picture-drawer, Van Rubens.” All 
these details the Duchess gives. 
with much care and composure. 
But in all this lingering life, with 
its endless trouble about money, 
there is not a word of the troubles, 
so much darker and more tragic, 
which were going on on the other 
side of the Channel, and which, we 
should have imagined, would have 
taken up so much of the thoughts. 
of the English emigrants. They 
must have been at Antwerp when 
Charles I. perished at Whitehall,— 
an event which startled all Europe, 
and which must have moved—al- 
most to madness, one would think 
—the Cavaliers everywhere. But 
not a word does the Duchess say 
of this tragic incident. Not even 
the shadow of it, no reference to 
any sorrow or agitation in respect 
to public events, finds its way into 
her calm record. This seems al- 
most inconceivable. A reader un- 
acquainted with the history of the 
time would not find any indica- 
tions in this Royalist biography that 
the King had died otherwise than 
peacefully in his bed: which is as 
strange an instance of the impor- 
tance of small matters near, in com- 
parison with great ones far away, as- 
could be found. To talk over a 
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burgomaster into a new loan is of 
itself an exciting process, and takes 
up the operator’s thoughts; and 
news would be uncertain, and a thou- 
sand rumours always flying about ; 
and the health of the Barbary horse 
was delicate. There are always so 
many things to be thought of nearer 


- home. 


But the glimpses of an existence 
so limited and so difficult, yet at 
the same time not without comforts 
of its own, are very curious. Look- 
ing back into those mists of the 
past, to see, perhaps, our Duchess 
Margaret, in some quaint gown of 
her own invention, overwhelming 
with her grand State curtsey that 
very Helena Forman, with her 
lively brown eyes and double chin 
(or chins), whom the picture-drawer 
Van Rubens—Peter Paul himself, 
no less—has made so familiar to 
us,— what a brave sight! The 
solid handsome Dutchwoman has 
a petit air éveillé under her chapeau 
de poil, which looks as if she would 
have driven a dear bargain with 
the English grandees who lived 
so nobly and freely without any 
money, and filled the rooms in 
which Rubens had painted, with so 
much fine company. The pretty 
fantastic young lady, with her head 
full of high-flown fancies, self-con- 
scious always and shy, not recov- 
ered yet from her first panic at 
life, and alarm lest she should dis- 
credit her family; and the noble 
hero of a husband, too fastidious 
and proud for the wear and tear 
of life, “amorous of poetry,” and 
impatient of toil and care, with a 
grand consciousness of inalienable 
wealth and power about him, 
though penniless, which imposes 
upon the burghers—make the most 
picturesque variety in those antique 
streets, with their peaked gables, 
and all their fresh recollections of 
the Spaniard. The city pleased 
the English visitors. The inhabi- 





tants were “the civilest and best- 
behaved people that ever I saw,” 
the Duchess tells us; and “ my Lord 
lived there with as much content as 
a man of his condition could do, 
and his chief pastime and divertise- 
ment consisted in the Mannage of 
the two afore-mentioned horses.” 
When the Barbary horse died, it 
may be imagined what a loss it 
was; but by-and-by he “ obtained 
so much credit,” that he was able 
to buy two others, and by degrees 
got as many as eight into his stable. 
When impertinent: strangers, aware 
perhaps of the want of money in 
the noble establishment, ventured 
to ask questions about the price of 
one, for example, “ whom my Lord 
loved above the rest, and called his 
favourite—a fine Spanish horse,” 
the Marquis answered as haughtily 
as the Sibyl, “The price of that 
horse is £1000 to-day; to-morrow 
it will be £2000,” he said; which 
irony so discountenanced “the 
chapman,” that he took his leave 
and disappeared. The Duke of 
Guise made the same mistake in re- 
spect to “a grey leaping-horse,” for 
which he offered 600 pistoles; “ but 
my Lord was so far from selling that 
horse, that he was displeased to 
hear that any price should be offer- 
ed for him. So great a love hath 
my Lord for good horses!” “Of 
all sorts of horses, my Lord loved 
Spanish horses and Barbes best, 
saying, ‘That Spanish horses were 
like princes, and Barbes like gen- 
tlemen in their kind.’ ” 

Not long after the household was 
settled in Antwerp, affairs came to 
one of the oft-repeated crises which 
were always tided over with so 
much success, “ We grew extreme- 
ly necessitated,” the Duchess says, 
“Tradesmen being there not so rich 
as to trust my Lord for so much.” 
At the same time news came that 
the Marquis’s estates were to be 
sold, and that the wives of the 
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owners were to have an allowance 
from the purchase-money. On 
this strong inducement she made 
up her mind to go to England, ac- 
companied by her husband’s bro- 
ther, Sir Charles Cavendish, who 
was ordered to return and live on 
his estate or to forfeit it. The char- 
acter here given of Sir Charles is a 
noble one, agreeing entirely with 
Clarendon, who describes him as 
“a man of the noblest and largest 
mind, though the least and most 
inconvenient Body that lived.” The 
Duchess says nothing about the “ in- 
convenient Body.” She admitted no 
inconveniences in those she loved. 
“*T will lament him as long as I 
live,” she cries. “I will build his 
monument of Truth, though I can- 
not of Marble, and hang my tears 
and scutcheons on his Tombe. He 
was nobly virtuous, wisely valiant, 
naturally civil, honestly kind, truly 
Joving, virtuously temperate ;” and 
80 on with many more quaint and 
carefully balanced laudations. Un- 
der the protection of this devoted 
friend she went to England to see 
what could be done for the improve- 
ment of the family circumstances. 
She had already got all that it was 
ossible to get from her brother, 
rd Lucas, and all friends who 
could be made available. But this 
— appearance before the Round- 
eads, whom she hated, was worse 
than all beside. One can easily 
imagine the perturbation of the shy 
and proud young woman to whom 
it would have been difficult in any 
ease to conceal her sentiments in 
tespect to the new lords and mas- 
ters who were disposing of her hus- 
band’s lands. The reader, whatever 
may be his political sentiments, 
will sympathise with her very natu- 
ral indignation and wrath :— 


‘* When I came there I found their 
‘hearts as hard as my fortunes, and 
‘their natures as cruel as my miseries, 
for they sold all my Lord’s estate, 
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which was a very great one, and gave 
me not any part thereof, or any allow- 
ance thereout, which few or no other 
was so hardly dealt withall: indeed I 
did not stand as a beggar at the Par- 
liament door, for I never was at the 
Parliament house, nor stood I ever at 
the door, as I do know or can remem- 
ber—I am sure not as a Petitioner; 
neither did I haunt the Committees, - 
for I never was at any as a Petitioner 
but one in my life, which was called 
Goldsmith’s Hall; but I received 
neither gold nor silver from them, only 
an obstinate refusall. I should have 
no share of my Lord’s Estate: for my 
brother, Lord Lucas, did claim in my 
behalf such a part of my Lord’s Estate 
as wives had allowed them; but they 
told him, that by reason I was married 
since my Lord was made a Delinquent, 
I could have nothing, nor should have 
anything, he being the greatest Traitor 
to the State, which was to be the most 
loyal Subject to his King and Country; 
but I whisperingly spoke to my bro- 
ther to conduct me out of that ungen- 
tlemanly place : so without speaking to 
them one word, good or bad, I return- 
ed to my lodgings; and as that Com- 
mittee was the first, so was it the last 
I ever was at as a Petitioner.” 


The tremulous retreat of the in- 
dignant young wife who could not 
remain to hear her husband in- 
sulted, and her whispered contempt 
of “the ungentlemanly place,” is 
very natural and attractive. She 
bursts out in her anger into agi- 
tated comments upon the change 
made in the customs of England, 
and how women have become 
pleaders, attorneys, petitioners, and 
the like, running about with their 
various causes. “Our Sex doth 
nothing but jostle for the Pre- 
eminence of words,” she says; “ but 
if our Sex would but well con- 
sider and reasonably ponder, they 
will perceive and find that it is 
neither words nor place that can 
advance them, but worth and merit.” 
Whatever the others might do, she 
was too proud and delicaté to sub- 
ject herself to further refusal. “The 
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ains were more than the gains,” 
she cries. She was “ unlearned in 
their uncouth ways,” ignorant where 
the power lay, and not a good 
flatterer. At the same time, it is 
evident that she has a little prick 
of compunction in respect to this 
weakness of hers, perhaps feeling 
that the dolorous condition of affairs 
in Antwerp ought to have stirred 
her up to greater exertions, which 
leads her to the following bit of 
special pleading and self-excuse :— 


‘* Besides, I am naturally Bashful, 
not that I am ashamed of my minde 
or body, my Birth or breeding, my ac- 
tions or Fortunes, for my bashfulness 
isin my nature not for any crime; and 
though I have strived and reasoned 
with myself, yet that which is inbred 
I find is difficult to root out. But Ido 
not find my Bashfulness is concerned 
with the qualities of the persons but 
the number, for were I entered among 
a company of LazaronesI should be as 
much out of countenance as if they 
were all Cesars or Alexanders, Cleo- 
patras or Queen Didoes. Neither do 
I find my Bashfulness visible so often 
in Blushes as contracts my Spirits to 
a chill paleness; but the best of it 
is, most commonly it soon vanisheth 
away, and many times before it can 
be perceived ; and the more foolish or 
unworthy I conceive the company to 
be, the worse I am; and the best 
remedy I ever found is to persuade 
myself that all those Persons I meet 
are wise and virtuous. The reason I 
take to be is, that the wise and vir- 
tuous censure less, excuse most, praise 
best, esteem rightly, judge justly, be- 
have themselves civilly, demean them- 
selves respectfully, and speak modest- 
ly, when fools or unworthy persons 
are apt to commit absurdities. .. . 
And thought I never met such sorts of 
ill-bred creatures, yet naturally I have 
such an Aversion to such kind of Peo- 
ple asI am afraid to meet them, as 
children are afraid of Spirits, or those 
that are afraid to meet or see Devils, 
which makes me think this natural 
defect in me, if it be a defect, is rather 
a fear than a bashfulness; but what- 
soever it is, I find it troublesome, for 
it hath many times obstructed the 





passage of my speech and perturbed — 


my natural actions, forcing a con- 
strainedness or unusual motion; but 
however, since it is rather a fear of 
others than a bashful distrust of my- 
self, I despaire of a perfect cure unless 
Nature as well as Human Governments 
could be civilized and brought into a 
methodical order.” 


This is putting our young lady’s 
pretty weakness on a very high 
footing, and we admire to see that 
all the economy of nature is to be 
changed in order to cure her of her 
natural defect, “if defect it be,’ 
and not rather a proof of the noble- 
ness which cannot endure “fools 
or unworthy persons.” Her pale 
reserve and speechlessnesss before 
the hard Parliamentarian Court, 
which looked upon her youth un- 
moved, and refused her any dower 
out of her husband’s lands because 
he had been a delinquent before 
she married him, is thus doubly 
accounted for. Not blushing, but 
her spirits contracted to a chill 
paleness, though her heart was 
burning within her, she withdrew 
once and for ever from the harsh 
tribunal. 

The expedition, which bore so 
little immediate fruit, was not, 
however, quickly despatched. The 
law’s delays were not altogether 
superseded by the energetic action 
of the dominant party, and my 
Lady Newcastle had to wait and 
watch the progress of the sale of 
her husband’s lands, though she 
got nothing by it; while her bro- 
ther-in-law’s still more important 
business was carried on slowly. 
They had started with scarcely 
funds enough to bring them to 
England. Their money ran out 
when they arrived at Southwark, 
where, it is curious to hear, they 
were stayed, and could not get fur- 
ther, till Sir Charles had sent for an 
old steward, who, being able to do 
nothing for him by his own credit, 
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pawned his master’s watch, which 
paid their score, and enabled them 
to proceed to London! There, while 
Sir Charles compounded for and se- 
cured the possession of such prince- 
ly houses as Bolsover and Wel- 
beck, they would in the meantime 
have starved had not some small 
loans been got, “not without great 
difficulty.” 
(who were also in England) were 
no less in want and necessity than 
we, having nothing but bare Credit 
to live upon ;” while my lord him- 
self, in Antwerp, was in far greater 
distress, tormented by his creditors, 
“having run upon the score so long 
without paying any the least part 
thereof.” A more doleful position 
could not be; and one wonders that 
anything was left, after the satis- 
faction of all these claims, when at 
last they did come to their own. 
The business lingered on; and in 
all, Lady Newcastle was a year and 
a half in England. Her family 
seemed to have tried to draw her 
into such diversion as was possible, 
to cheer her troubled spirits. But 
this could be but little; and her 
own favourite occupations of litera- 
ture were her resource. This little 
episode, however, tells for a great 
deal in the simple record of her life: 
it was the only glimpse of life she 
had known,—the only variety from 
that curious existence in the high- 
gabled house at Antwerp, where the 
young Marchioness lived a life half- 
way between that of a princess and 
a pauper. In London she had at 
least a family and friends to fall 
back upon. 

‘*T paid some half-score visits,” she 
says, ‘‘and went with my Lord’s bro- 
ther to hear Musick in one Mr. Lawes 
his house, three or four times, as also 
some three or four times to Hide 
Park with my sisters, to take the air; 
else I never stirred out of my lodgings, 
unless to see my Brothers and Sisters; 
nor seldom did I dress myself or take 
pleasure to adorn myself, since he 
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I onely desired to please was absent, 
although report did dress me in a 
hundred several fashions. ’Tis true, 
when I did dress myself, I did en- 
deavour to do it to my best becoming, 
both in respect to myself and those | 
went to visit or chanc’t to meet. But 
after I had been in England a year 
and a half, part of which I writ a book 
of poems, and a little Book called my 
‘Philosophical Fancies,’ to which I 
have writ a large addition since I re- 
turned out of England, besides this 
one book and one other. As for my 
book entitled ‘The World’s Olio,’ I 
writ most part of it before I went into 
England; but being not of a merry, 
although not of a froward or peevish 
disposition, became very melancholy, 
by reason I was from my Lord, which 
made my mind so restless as it did 
break my sleeps and distemper my 
health, with which, growing impa- 
tient of a longer delay, I resolved to 
return.” 


When my Lady Newcastle re- 
turned to Antwerp, the creditors 
naturally supposed that she had 
accomplished her mission, and that 
they were likely to receive some 
portion at least of their advances, 
which produced another crisis ; “ but 
when my Lord informed them of 
the truth of the business, and de- 
sired their patience somewhat long- 
er, with assurance that as soon as 
he received any money he would 
honestly and justly satisfy them,” 
these excellent men not only con- 
sented to a further exercise of pa- 
tience, but gave him further and 
further credit, and life went on un- 
der the same conditions as before. 
“This was the only happiness my 
Lord had in his distressed condi- 
tion,” the lady says. Notwithstand- 
ing the apparent ruin of the family, 
and the small appearance of recov- 
ering his own, credit and kindness 
never failed him; and although he 
was banished his native country, 
and dispossessed from his own 
estate, “he could nevertheless live 
in so much Splendour and Gran- 
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deur.” Something no doubt was 
owing to the persuasive gifts and 
graces of the princely Cavalier; but 
it is at the same time a wonderful 
proof of the certainty of these as- 
tute observers over the seas that 
Cromwell’s extraordinary personal 
rule was like every other despotism, 
however sublime a thing, dependent 
upon one man’s life, and certain to 
give way to the course of nature 
sooner or later. We doubt much 
whether any of the courtiers at St. 
Germains in a later age found 
French négociants or Dutch bank- 
ers equally serviceable. 

Thus for several years further the 
strange foreign existence went on. 
When “his Majesty (our now gra- 
cious King Charles the Second) 
passed through Antwerp,. . . after 
my Lord had done his humble Duty 
and waited on His Majesty, he was 
pleased to Honour him with his 
Presence at his House. The same 
did almost all strangers that were 
ame of Quality,” adds Lady 

eweastle. “If they made any 
stay in the Town, they would come 
and visit my Lord, and see the 
Mannage of his Horses.” One day 
my lady counted “about seventeen 
Coaches, in which were all Persons 
of Quality,” in the train of Don 
John of Austria, come for this pur- 
pose, “to show their respect and 
civility,” for whom “my Lord rode 
some of his Horses himself,” a sing- 
ular gratification to the spectators. 
Don John himself showed great con- 
sideration for the noble emigrant, 
asking him if he had any fault 
to find with his surroundings—a 
backing up which no doubt told 
greatly upon the minds of the liberal 
burghers of Antwerp. “Nor was 
this the onely honour” received from 
Royalty; for when King Charles 
and his brother and sister were 
again in Antwerp, they accepted “a 
smal] Entertainment at his House,” 
and on another occasion a private 
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dinner, of which his gracious Ma- 
jesty was pleased “merrily and in 
jest to tell me that he perceived my 
Lord’s credit could procure better 
meat than his own.” Extraordin- 
ary borrowed existence! what could 
be more strange than this course 
going on year after year, in which 
one does not know which most to 
admire—the faith and confidence of 
the lenders, or the equanimity of 
the borrowers! “ These passages I 
mention,” his historian says, “ one- 
ly to declare my Lord’s happiness 
in his miseries.” And indeed he 
seems to have suffered wonderfully 
little, so far as can be judged; 
though his anxious brother, Sir 
Charles, declared of himself’ that 
“his meat never did him good, by 
reason that my Lord was always so 
near wanting that he was never sure 
after one meal to have another;” 
and his still more anxious wife, 
though never “afraid of starving 
or begging,” was in constant alarm 
“Jest my Lord for his debts should 
suffer imprisonment, when sadness 
of mind, and want of air and exer- 
cise, would have wrought his de- 
struction.” All these dangers, how- 
ever, were happily averted from this 
wonderful Hero-Idol, the head of 
the house, from whom all its mem- 
bers seem to have found it their 
highest duty to ward off trouble, and 
whose convenience was always the 
chief thing studied. The good Sir 
Charles never came back from Eng- 
land, but died shortly after his sis- 
ter-in-law left him there, leaving 
some little money, with which my 
Lord “sprinkled something among 
his creditors,” and had once more 
a little in hand to send to market 
with, which “avoided cozenage,” 
and made in a little time wonderful 
economies. 

As for my lady, though doubt- 
less it was necessary for her, not- 
withstanding her bashfulness, to re- 
ceive the noble visitors who were 
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so frequent, it was her pleasure to 
live a retired and quiet life. She 
had been, she tells us, from her 
childhood, addicted “to contempla- 
tion rather than conversation, to 
solitariness rather than society, to 
melancholy rather than mirth, to 
write with her pen rather than work 
with the needle.” 


‘* Being of a lazy nature, and not of 
an active disposition as some are that 
love to journey from town to town, 
from place to place, from house to 
house, delighting in variety of com- 
pany, making still one where the great- 
est number is; likewise in playing at 
Cards or any other Games, in which I 
neither have practised nor have I any 
skill therein : as for Dancing, although 
it be a graceful art, and becometh un- 
married Persons well, yet for those that 
are married it is too light an action, dis- 
agreeing with the gravity thereof; and 
for Revelling, I am of too dull a nature 
to make one in a merry society: as for 
Feasting, it would neither agree with 
my humour or constitution, for my 
diet is for the most part sparing, as a 
little boiled chicken or the like, my 
drink mostly water; for though I have 
an indifferent good appetite, yet I do 
often fast, out of an opinion that if 
I should eat much, and exercise little, 
which I do, onely walking a slow pace 
in my chamber, whilst my thoughts 
run apace in my brain, so that the mo- 
tions of my minde hinders the active 
exercise of my body; for should I 
Dance or Run, or walk apace, I should 
dance my Thoughts out of Measure, 
Run my Fancies out of Breath, and 
tread out the Feet of my Numbers. 
But because I would not bring myself 
quite out of sight of the world, I go 
sometimes abroad, seldome to visit, but 
only in my Coach about the Town, or 
about some of the streets, which we 
call here a Tour, when all the chief of 
the Town go to see and be seen, like- 
wise all strangers of what quality so- 
ever, as all great Princes or Queens 
that make any short stay: for this 
town being a passage or thoroughfare 
to most parts, causeth many times per- 
sons of great quality to be here, though 
not as inhabitants, yet to lodge for 
some short time; and all such asI said 
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take a delight, or at least goe to see the 
custome thereof, which most Cities of 
Note in Europe, for all I can hear, hath 
such like recreations for the Effemin- 
ate Sex, although for my part I had 
rather sit at home, and write or walk, 
as I said, in my chamber and contem- 
plate. But I hold it necessary some- 
times to appear abroad: besides I do 
find that severall objects do bring new 
materials for my thoughts and fancies. 
to build upon; yet I must say this in 
behalf of my thoughts, that I never 
found them idle—for if the senses 
brings no work in, they will work of 
themselves like silk worms that spinns. 
out of their own bowels. Neithercan 
I say I think the time tedious when I 
am alone, so I be near my Lord and 
know he is well.” 


This somewhat complicated and 


difficult piece of writing—for her | 


ladyship writes in one long, much- 
divided sentence, and will not pause 
to take breath or begin a new one 
for pages together — reveals to us 
such a pretty, fantastic, quaint ex- 
istence, with so much buzzing of 
fond imaginations, which the gentle 
recluse takes for thoughts, and such 
a tender loyal heart withal in the 
midst of them, that the reader will 
be hard-hearted, we think, who is 
not touched by a friendly pleasure 
in making this great lady’s acquaint- 
ance. To think of my lord going 
out to his “ Mannage,” witching 
all these persons of quality with 
his noble horsemanship, seventeen 
coaches full of them; and my lady 
above—in some large-windowed 
chamber where Helena Forman, 
perhaps, once sat to Rubens with 
all her plump roses relieved against 
the wainscot—sitting at home to 
write, or pacing about slowly over 
the polished floor whilst “my 
thoughts run-apace in my brain,” 
and all sorts of quaint and strange 
philosophies, and scraps of conceit 
in verse, circle and float through her 
mind,—is to establish a new associ- 
ation with the wealthy old Flemish 
town where they were received so 
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kindly. Her Grace allows ‘that 
she was fanciful in dress. “I 
took great pleasure in attiring, fine 
dressing and fashions,” she says, 
“especially such fashions as I did 
invent myself, not taking that 
pleasure in such fashions as was 
invented by others. Also I did 
dislike that any should follow my 
Fashions, for I always took delight 
in a singularity, even in accoutre- 
ments of habits; but whatsoever I 
was addicted to, either in fashion of 
Cloaths, contemplation of thoughts, 
actions of life, they were Lawful, 
Honest, Honourable, and Modest.” 
No doubt the Flemish ladies kept 
watch over all the new varieties of 
toilet in which she appeared as she 
made her. tour through the lively 
streets. Never was there a more 
complete Blue-stocking, a more 
thorough /Précieuse, and yet the 
most delightful acquaintance, the 
truest wife, the tenderest friend ! 

But at last, after so long a wait- 
ing—after all those troubles with 
the creditors, and commercial crises, 
and vague terrors of not knowing 
where the next meal was to come 
from—triumph came. The Mar- 
quis, too impatient to wait for any 
arrangement of his affairs, left his 
wife behind to do this for him, and 
set out at once for England. 

‘* My Lord (who was so transported 
with joy of returning to his native 
country that he regarded not the 
vessel) having set sail from Rotter- 
dam, was so becalmed that he was six 
days and six nights upon the water, 
during which time he pleased himself 
with mirth, and passed his time away 
as well as he could: provisions he 
wanted not, having them in great 
store and plenty. At last being come 
so far that he was able to discern the 
smoake of London, which he had not 
seen in a long time, he merrily was 
pleased to desire one that was near 
him to jogg and awake him out of his 
dream, ‘ For surely,’ said he, ‘I have 
been sixteen years asleep, and am not 
thoroughly awakened yet.’ My Lord 
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lay that night at Greenwich, where 
his supper seemed more savoury to 
him than any meat he had hitherto 
tasted ; and the noise of some scraping 
fiddlers he thought the pleasantest 
harmony he had ever heard.” 


Lady Newcastle remained be- 
hind. Her husband had gone to 
Holland to congratulate the restored 
King, and set out from Rotterdam, 
so that she could scarcely have 
joined him in any case; and she 
had now his commands “to stay in 
that city as a pawn for his debts, 
until he could compass money to 
discharge them.” That he should 
have been able to do so, with ap- 
parently no very great delay, is 
wonderful. ‘My Lord’s affection 
to me,” the historian adds, “ was 
such that it made him very indus- 
trious in providing those means.” 
The magistrates of the city came to 
take leave of her when, after all the 
claims of the creditors were settled, 
she prepared to set out on her jour- 
ney. Notwithstanding all these 
years’ residence, she had to make 
use of an interpreter to convey her 
parting civilities to these courteous 
officials; for she had, as she tells 
us in another place, “a natural 
stupidity towards the learning of 
any other language than my native 
tongue.” But after all the joy and 
all the anticipations, it does not 
seem that the first experiences of 
the noble pair in London were very 
satisfactory. On her arrival she 
found my lord in lodgings which, 
if not to be called ‘unhandsome, 
were yet not fit for a person of his 
rank and quality; neither were 
his circumstances such as were 
satisfactory to his wife. “ Where- 
upon, out of some passion,” she 
cries, stung by this disappointment 
after so many years of expectation, 
“T desired him to leave the town 
and retire into the Country ;” but 
“my Lord gently reproved me for 
my rashnéss and impatience.” He 
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seems to have kept his equanimity 
in the midst of this disappoint- 
ment, as he had kept it through all 
his previous trials. The Marquis’s 
Flemish creditors had been paid 
somehow : but he for whom his fol- 
lowers had suffered themselves to 
be despoiled, had no intention, and 
probably small means, of paying 
his royal debts. My Lord of New- 
castle did not long waste his time 
and temper hanging about Court. 
He retired with dignity on such 
remnants of his estate as his brother 
had redeemed. It did not become 
so great a personage to clamour like 
a beggar, or to ask for thanks that 
were not voluntarily paid. 


‘*My lord before he began his 
Journey went to his gracious Sove- 
reign, and begg’d leave that he might 
retire into the Country to redeem and 
settle, if possible, his confused, en- 
tangled, and almost ruin’d estate. 
‘Sir,’ said he to his Majesty, ‘I am 
not ignorant that many believe I am 
discontented ; and ’tis probable they’ll 
say I retire through discontent. But 
I take God to witness, that I am in 
no kind or way displeased; for I am 
so joyed at your Majesties happy Re- 
storation, that I cannot be sad or 
troubled for any concern to my own 

rticular: but whatsoever your Ma- 
jesty is pleased to command me, were 
it to sacrifice my life, I shall most 
obediently perform it, for I have no 
other will but your Majesties pleas- 
ure.’ Thus he kissed his Majestys 
hand, and went next day into Not- 
tingham, to his manor-house called 
Welbeck.” 


He had been sixteen years in 
banishment. Of his estates, some 
had been sold, as we have seen; 
and of those that remained, the 
houses were falling into ruin, the 
woods cut down, the farms unlet, 
havoc and destruction everywhere. 
He got the title of duke with a 
patent full of flattery, recounting 
the great proofs of his “ Wisdom 
and Piety,” which had been “suf- 
ficiently known to us from our 
younger years,” but little or noth- 
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ing more: and had to pick himself 
up and rebuild his houses, and 
struggle out of poverty as he best 
could. The Duchess occupies many 
pages of her volume with an account 
of the possessions which he had 
lost, and the list is a large one, 
Perhaps there was some compensa- 
tion to the Duke’s active mind and 
magnificent tastes in the fact that 
new buildings were required, and 
an entire system of new arrange- 
ment. He got money somehow to 
do what was necessary, which is an 
unceasing wonder—but so it was; 
and probably the rebuilding of his 
country-houses was a less costly 
pleasure than living in town fn the 
discharge of some great office; and 
their retirement was made with 
dignity without waiting for any- 
thing like dismissal. But it would 
not seem that their transfer to Bol- 
sover was so great an advance upon 
the life at Antwerp as they hoped. 
The two noble fanciful figures dis- 
appear from our sight in this new 
scene; and we have nothing left but 
a record of vexation and disappoint- 
ment, lost lands, and hopes given 
over. We cease to see my lord and 
my lady as we have seen them so 
long, in all the detail of their daily 
life—in their cares and pleasures, 
and the wonderful tranquillity with 
which each followed his and her par- 
ticular phantasy—content enough 
notwithstanding all the creditors, 
They vanish from our sight, these 
noble peers. His Majesty had been 
happily restored, and heaven, so to 
speak, come down to earth; and 
they as well as King Charles had 
more or less got their own. But 
every terrestrial paradise is disap- 
pointing; and the happiness at- 
tained did not come up to the ex- 
pectation of it,—as indeed it rarely 
does—but this time with more than 
ordinary reason. 

Other people, however, afford us 
pleasant glimpses of the stately 
pair. Six or seven years after 
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that blessed Restoration, Mr. John 
Evelyn went to make his court to 
the Duke and Duchess of New- 
castle at their house in Clerkenwell 
—a curious locality to find them 
in. “ They received me with kind- 
ness,” he says, “and I was much 
pleased with the extraordinary fan- 
ciful habit, .garb, and discourse of 
the Duchess.” A few days after 
he went to the house in Clerken- 
well again with his wife, to whose 
mother the Duchess supposed her- 
self to have been under obligations. 
It makes us aware once more of the 
tender and faithful heart of our 
Duchess Margaret—though the re- 
cipients of her kindness, it is evi- 
dent, smiled at it—that she received 
Mrs. Evelyn “in a kind of trans- 
port, suitable to her extravagant 
humour and dress, which was 
very singular.” Soon after Evelyn 
was again “discoursing with the 
Duchess in her bedchamber;” and 
though he had a proper respect for 
a great title, he would not have lost 
his time, that fine and cultivated 
gentleman, if there had not been 
something in her which pleased the 
ingenious courtier. “To London,” 
he records again, “to wait on the 
Duchess of Newcastle (who was a 
mighty pretender to learning, poetry, 
and philosophy, and had in both 
published divers books) to the Royal 
Society, whither she came in great 
pomp; and being received by our 
Lord President at the door of our 
meeting-house, the mace, &c., car- 
ried before him, had several experi- 
ments shown to her.” Thus we 
find that if they had had losses, yet 
they had resumed a befitting place 
in society, and were not entirely 
secluded from the honours that 
were their due. Although Mr. 
Evelyn had* his gibe like other 
people, he wrote to her Grace the 
most beautiful letter when she sent 
him a present of her works, send- 
ing her his own book about forest- 
trees—not as a return, but as “an 
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expression of his gratitude.” “ Nor, 
Madam,” he says, “is it by this 
that I intend to pay all my homage 
for that glorious presence which 
merits so many encomiums, or write 
a panegyric of your virtues which 
all the world admires, lest the in- 
dignity of my style should profane 
a thing so sacred; but to repeat 
my admiration of your genius and 
sublime wit, so comprehensive of 
the most abstracted appearances, 
and so admirable in your sex, or 
rather in your Grace’s person alone, 
which I never call to mind but to 
rank it amongst the heroines and 
constellate with the graces.” It 
was the more shame for Mr. Evelyn, 
that most virtuous of courtiers, if 
he did not mean all the fine things 
he said. “Lucretia Marinella,” he 
says, “ who wrote a book, dell’ Hz- 
cellencia delle Donne, had no need | 
to have assembled so many instances 
and arguments to adorn the work 
had she lived to be witness of 
Marguerite, Duchess of Newcastle, 
to have read her writings, and to 
have heard her discourse of the 
science she comprehended.” 

It is still more interesting to find 
the Duke himself—the husband 
whom she had so much glorified— 
“my lord,” whom to be near made. 
all things go well for her, and whose 
position in the narrative is rather 
that of a silent and much wor- 
shipped divinity than of a protect- 
ing and kind husband,—taking up 
her defence and standing forth to 
the world to meet all comers in de- 
fence of his lady’s genius and truth. 
When she was assailed by some 
captious critic, he came forth with 
“an epistle to justify the Lady 
Newcastle, and Truth against False- 
hood: Jaying those false and mali- 
cious aspersions of her that she 
was not Authoress of her Books.” 


‘¢This ladie’s philosophy is excel- 
lent,and will be thought so hereafter,” 
the Duke writes; ‘‘and the truth is, 
that it was wholly and only wrought 
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out of her own brain, as there are 
many instances by the several sheets 
that she sent daily to be writ fair for 
the Press. As for her Poems, where is 
the exception to them? Marry, they 
misse sometimes in the numbers and 
in the rimes. It is well known by 
the copies that these faults lie most 
upon the corrector and printer. But 
ut the case there might be some slips 
in that kinde: is all the book damned 
for it? No mercy, gentlemen! When 
for the numbers every schoolboy can 
make them on his fingers, and for the 
rimes, Fenner would have put down 
Ben Johnson (sic), and yet neither the 
boy nor Fenner so good poets. No; 
it is neither of those either makes or 
condemns a poet: it is new-born and 
creating phansies that glorifies a poet ; 
and in her book of poems I am sure 
there is excellent and new phansies as 
have not been writ by any, and that it 
was only writ by her is the greatest 
truth in the world. Truly I 
cannot believe so unworthily of any 
scholar (honouring them so much as 
we both do) that they should envie 
this lady, or should have so much 
malice or emulation to cast such false 
aspersions on her, that she did not 
‘write those books that go forth in her 
name. They will hardly find out who 
else writ them: and I protest none 
ever writ them but herself. Here’s 
the crime, a lady writes them; and to 
intrench so much upon the male pre- 
rogative is not to beforgiven. I had 
not troubled you with this but that a 
learned doctor, our very noble friend, 
writ us word of the infidelity of some 
people in this kinde. Whatsoever I 
have writ is absolutely true, which I 
here (as a man of honour) set my hand 
to. W. NEwcastTLez.” 


It is pleasant to see the old Duke 
roused out of his old age, out of his 
house-building and country-gentle- 
man occupations, to set lance in rest 
for the vindication of his lady and 
her honour,—all the more since he 
had not scorned to use the pen him- 
self in his day, having been the 
author of a fine treatise on Horse- 
manship, his favourite subject, and 
also of various plays and poetries: 
for we must not forget that Clar- 
endon describes him specially as 


“amorous of poetry and musick,” 
Indeed, in this point as in all others, 
his wife yields the palm to my lord. 
“ He recreates himself with his pen, 
writing what his wit dictates to 
him,” she says; “but I pass my 
time rather with scribbling than 
with writing.” And the conversa- 
tion of this much-admired husband, 
she tells us, was so remarkable, 
that Mr. Hobbes, the great philos- 
opher, was pleased more than once 
to make use of his observations “in 
one of his books called Leviathan ;” 
whereas for herself, she cared little 
to talk “unless I am with my lord, 
yet then I rather listen attentively 
to what he says than impertinently 
speak.” Thus it was a man well 
qualified to judge who maintained 
the gentle historian’s cause. Hor- 


. ace Walpole, who places them both 


among his Royal and Noble Authors, 
thinks proper to treat this stately 
pair as a couple of antiquated scrib- 
blers, rather ridiculous than inter- 
esting; but we trust the reader will 
be of a different opinion. 

We have not half exhausted the 
rambling but delightful description 
which Lady Newcastle gives‘ of 
herself; but we trust we have said 
enough to make her shy and fanci- 
ful figure, and the whimsical dis- 
position which was conjoined with 
so true a heart, visible out of the 
mists to here and there a new ac- 
quaintance. A perpetual afflatus 
and gentle breath of inspiration 
seems to have kept her not too 
well-balanced imagination always 
agog. “That little wit I have, it 
delights me to scribble it out, and 
disperse it about,” she says; and 
she frankly avows herself to be am- 
bitious, though “’tis neither for 
Beauty, Wit, Titles, Wealth, or 
Power, but as they‘are steps to 
raise me to Fame’s Tower, which 
is to live by remembrance in after 
ages.” We know no defence of 
this visionary ambition more in- 
genious than the following :— 
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“eT ag not at the gifts that Na- 








: ture or Fortune bestows upon others, 
8, yet lam a great Emulator; for though 
d. I wish none worse than they are, yet 
n, it is lawful for me to wish myself 
ri) the best, and to do my honest endeav- 
y our thereto; for I think it no crime 
to wish myself the exactest of nature’s 
. works, my thread of life the longest, 
4 my Chain of Destinie the strongest, 
, my mind the peacablest; my life the 
"5 pleasantest, my death the easiest, and 
- the greatest Saint in heaven; also to 
e do my endeavour so far as honour and 
; honesty doth allow of, to be the highest 
’ on Fortune’s Wheele, and to hold the 
Wheele from turning if I can; and if 
, it be commendable to wish another’s 
’ good, it were a sin not to wish my 
own.” 
Alas! all the scribblings and mus- 
| 


ings—the philosophy of which the 
Duke bears witness that “it is 
excellent, and will be thought so 
hereafter”—the poems that are full 
of “excellent and new phansies ”— 
the “sad fained Stories or serious 
humours or melancholy passions,” of 
which she speaks,—have long died 
out of human memory. She wrote 
many plays, of a confused and cha- 
otic character, in her latter days, 
in addition to all the previous olios 
and miscellanies; but only anti- 
quaries know anything about the 
rare and dusty volumes in which 
these works are contained. Nothing 
has lasted but the delightful study 
of herself and history of her hus- 
band, which we have endeavoured 
to set before the reader. We are 
 F afraid the few scattered verses which 
are to be found in various old col- 
lections are not worth the quoting. 
Here is one, however, an Epistle to 
7 her “Braine,” which is more char- 
acteristic at least than the prettyish 
rhymes about Queen Mab, which 
generally represent her name :— 


nat ae braine, thou art so dull, when 
the yeare. 

For st years tis since Ihave married 
in ; 
_— time my braine might be a maga- 

e 








No. III.—Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. 


Te ; 
Was not a day but wit passed through 
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To stow up wise discourse naturally sent 

In fluent words, which free and went. 

If thou art not with wit enriched thereby, 

Then uselesse is the art of memory; 

But thou, por braine, hard frozen art 
with cold,— 

Words, scales of wit, will neither print 
nor hold.” 4 


We will conclude with her own 
account of her reason for composing 


her autobiography :— 


‘**T hope my readers will,not think 
me vain for writing my life, since 
there have been many that have done 
the like, as Cesar, Ovid, and many 
more, both men and women, and I 
know no reason I may not do it as 
well as they; but I verily believe 
some censuring Readers will scornful- 
ly say, Why hath this Lady writ her 
own life? since no one cares to hear 
whose daughter she was, or whose wife 
she is, or how she lived, or what hu- 
mour or disposition she was of..I an- 
swer that it is true that it is to no pur- 
pose to the Readers, but it is to the au- 
thoress, because I wish it for my own 
sake, not theirs; neither did I intend 
this piece for to delight but divulge, — 
not to please the fancy, but to tell the 
truth, lest after ages should mistake 
in not knowing I was daughter to 
one Master Lucas of St. John’s, near 
Colchester, Essex, second wife to the 
Lord Marquess of Newcastle—for my 
Lord having two wives, I might easily 
have been mistaken, especially if I 
should die,and my Lord marry again.” 


This quaint reason for writing a 
book seems as humble as the com- 
parison of herself to Cesar and 
Ovid is ambitious: but at least 
she has succeeded in guarding 
against any confusion on this sub- 
ject. In literature there is but one 
Duchess of Newcastle. She died 
before her lord, but he followed 
her speedily, and did not marry 
again, as she seems to have thought 
possible. And it was he who in- 


scribed upon her tomb the noble 
and often- quoted epitaph, where 
her family is celebrated to all 
ages as one in which “all the sons 
were brave and all the daughters 
virtuous.” 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S ELEVENTH BUDGET. 


Mr. Giapstone is usually seen 
at his best in a Budget-speech,— 
when unfolding for the year, or it 
may be for a sequence of years, his 
schemes of State finance and taxa- 
tion. Besides his unrivalled power 
of lucid financial exposition, and 
as an indispensable basis of that 
rhetorical skill, he possesses an in- 
valuable aptitude for details, which 
gives him a thorough mastery of 
his subject, enabling him to dis- 
cern the full bearings and conse- 
quences of any financial changes, and 
also, be it said, to gloss them with 
the aspect in which he wishes them 
to be viewed by Parliament. As 
Lord Beaconsfield once said, “ Upon 
a perfect knowledge and right appre- 
ciation of details, the settlement of 
great questions mainly depends.” 
It is truly the most indispensable 
requisite for successful statesman- 
ship, as Napoleon long ago said 
it was for successful generalship ; 
and it is peculiarly welcome in 
financial schemes, which are not 
readily apprehended either by the 
House of Commons or by the 
public at large. The present, as 
he himself reminded the House, is 
Mr. Gladstone’s eleventh Budget, 
and “probably his last.” If this 
forecast merely implied a change 
of Ministry, and the consequent ex- 
elusion of Mr. Gladstone from Bud- 
get-making (and ministerial mis- 
chief-making in general), we cer- 
tainly could not view its realisation 
with regret. 

But the event which, as we 
write, is saddening the whole na- 
tion, reminds one painfully how 
Death has been thinning and level- 
ling the ranks of British statesman- 
ship. The great statesman who 
has just died “calmly, as in sleep,” 
full of years and of peerless fame 
and honours, leaves a gap in the 


State which no number of other 
men can fill; and we may well 
prize such leaders as are left, be- 
cause no other stars like those 
bright ones which are gone are 
visible above the present horizon. 
We need such men. A year or 
two before his death, Lord Brougham 
—who, strangely enough, had never 
visited the House of Commons after 
he was raised to the peerage— 
felt a desire to look once more upon 
the House which had been the scene 
of his youthful ambition and great- 
est triumphs; and, leaning upon 
the arm of a friend, the veteran of 
so many parliamentary campaigns, 
the brilliant and fiery fighter in the 
stormy warfare of the first Reform 
Bill, entering by the passage from 
the House of Lords, gazed once 
more, and unobserved, upon the 
House where the representatives of 
the British Commons were assem- 
bled. Where were Palmerston, the 
elder Stanley, Russell, O’Connell, 
and other giants of the olden com- 
bats? Even the front benches were 
filled with strange faces, or at best 
with men who had been the strip- 
lings of Brougham’s time; while 
all beyond was a sea of unknown 
faces, which were al] nobodies to 
him. “Take me away! Take me 
away!” gasped Lord Brougham ; 
and with a pang—and a very sad 
one too—the veteran statesman re- 
traced his steps to the Upper House. 
Since then, household suffrage has 
been doing its levelling work; and 
among the later breed of M.P.s 
there are not a few whom the. 
author of the first Reform Bill 
would have shrunk from, and 
who, whether in character or in 
political capacity, are poor substi- 
tutes for their predecessors, the 
men who made the House of Com- 
mons the model of representative 
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assemblies, and whose patriotism, 
sagacity, and resolution placed Eng- 
land and her empire at the head of 
the world. We need such men to 
carry down the high traditions of 
the House. But being profoundly 
opposed to Mr. Gladstone in politics 
—nay, even apprehending that he 
will rank dn history as the first 
down-puller of the British empire 
—we cannot affect to regret, should 
his ministerial rule cease with the 
present year, and this his eleventh 
Budget be also his last. 

But there is not a single feature 
in the present Budget which bears 
the aspect of its being the conclud- 
ing Budget, either of a series, or of 
an illustrious financial career. Its 
whole character is of a different 
complexion, and suggests a different 
issue. It is the duty of every man 
who has work to do (hard though 
the task often be) to shut his 
eyes against failing.strength or the 
omens of not distant death, and to 
live and act as if immortal,—doing 
his day’s work unfalteringly to the 
end: and'so, it is in no unrespect- 
ful spirit (very much the opposite !) 
that we venture to think that at 
this very moment Mr. Gladstone is 
already scanning the ground as it 
will stand a year hence, and thought- 
fully measuring the foundations for 
another great Budget which will be 
deposited during the current year. 
At first sight, it is trae—and so in- 
deed it may be generally accepted 
—the Budget is of an unambitious, 
safe, and simple character; a quiet 
and sensible measure for meeting 
the financial wants of the year,— 
like the Budgets of the late Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis, which neverthe- 
less were better liked in the City 
and on ’Change than the brilliantly 
ingenious Budgets by which Mr. 
Gladstone has made his fame. On 
the other hand, the thought arises, 
“Why should Mr. Gladstone want 
so much money ?” Were his object 
simply to meet the requirements of 
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the current year, surely his ingenu- 
ity would not have failed to dis- 
cover a means of doing so without 
maintaining so large a body of tax- 
ation, of which no small portion is . 
new and imposed by himself. For 
example, if it were merely a diffi- 
culty of the year that had to be 
met, is there not the Sinking Fund, 
which Mr. Gladstone has so fiercely 
(and, as we hold, foolishly) condemn- 
ed? We cannot help thinking that if 
he had merely wished to square the 
accounts of the year, Mr. Gladstone 
would have come down with vehe- 
ment vitaperation upon Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote’s Sinking Fund, and 
would have ruthlessly appropriated 
its savings to his own temporary 
purpose, Last year, he hada penny 
of Income-tax, yielding £1,420,000, 
and £640,000 of augmented Prob- 
ate duties, in excess of the revenue 
received in the previous year by 
the Conservative Government. This 
year, although the sixth peuny of 
Income-tax is struck off again, Mr. 
Gladstone keeps the £640,000 of 
increase from the Probate duties; 
he makes another change in these 
“death duties” which will further’ 
increase them by £390,000; by 
“equalising” the tax on foreign 
spirits, he increases it by a sum of 
£180,000; and in addition to all 
this, now -that the Malt drawback 
has been paid and the Beer-tax is 
in full play, he will get, according 
to his own reckoning, from this 
source £400,000 more than the 
State used to get from the “ abolish- 
ed” Malt-tax. Why all these new 
charges, or additions to the taxa- 
tion? And not one of them is of a 
transient character. Last year’s 
extra penny on the Income-tax was 
voted (otherwise it would not have 
been voted at all) specially and sole- 
ly.to cover an important financial 
change or commutation which would 
be completed within the year; and 
so, as a matter of course and of 
express engagement, it has been 
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struck off again. “ Vir ea nostra 
voco,” as Mr. Gladstone said. But 
has he said the same of any of the 
other above-mentioned additions to 
the taxation of the country? Or 
can any one fancy that the million 
sterling or thereabout (£640,000 
a year ago, and £390,000 now), 
added to the Legacy and Probate 
duties—or the £180,000 added to 
the duties on “foreign” (really 
upon colonial) spirits—or the 
£400,000 by which the receipts 
from the new Beer-tax will exceed 
the amount of the Malt-tax,—will 
be struck off at the end of the pre- 
sent year? Are they not, plainly, 
meant to remain in force as per: 
manent additions to the taxation? 
What inference, then, can be 
drawn from these (very striking 
and important) facts but this,— 
either that Mr. Gladstone, for no 
definite object yet explained, is re- 
solved to add heavily to the per- 
manent taxation of the country; or 
else that, by establishing this large 
addition to the permanent taxation, 
he is preparing such a future sur- 
plus as will enable him to achieve 
‘another great Budget, such as (as 
from his opportunities he may well 
do) will equal or eclipse in brilliance 
or magnitude of change the most 
famous of his former Budgets? He 
is creating a surplus, by greatly 
increasing the ordinary taxes, in 
order that a year hence he may be 
able to cut and carve the revenue 
pretty much as he likes. Whether 
the wisdom or benefit of this future 
Budget will be commensurate with 
the magnitude of its fiscal changes, 
or whether it will be good for the 
country at all, remains to be seen. 
But certainly Mr. Gladstone is pav- 
ing the way for another of his great 
Budgets, and will next year have 
at his disposal opportunities or re- 
sources of such magnitude as may 
be perilous in the hands of so un- 
safe and adventurous a politician. 
Indeed, in this additional taxation 
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may not the Prime Minister be 
preparing some bolstering up of 
the national Exchequer to meet 
the demands to be so largely cre- 
ated against it by the new Irish 
Land Bill? In the case of any , 
other statesman we should scout 
such a conjecture; but Mr. Glad- 
stone is so mightily ingenious that 
the public are never safe against 
his surprises. 

Taken by itself, we repeat, the 
Budget is commonplace enough, 
and not unsatisfactory to the gen- 
eral public; and it has been fairly 
received in the purely financial 
circles of “the City.” But to the 
Liberal party, as is freely stated 
by its leading journals, the Budget 
is bitterly disappointing. How are 
we to account for this curious state 
of public feeling? How is it that 
a Budget which is fairly satisfac- 
tory in itself, and is generally re- 
ceived as such, should find its bit-, 
terest detractors among the Liberal 
majority which (suddenly and some- 
what unaccountably, it is true) placed 
Mr. Gladstone once more in power ? 
The explanation is simply this, that 
the Budget, and the policy which 
has given birth to it, totally belie 
the pledges given and the principles 
so blatantly announced by Mr. Glad- 
stone during his electioneering cam- 
paign, or in what he has since 
chosen to treat as “irresponsible 
utterances.”” Never before, in our 
time at least, has Nemesis so vis- 
ibly hovered over the heads and for- 
tunes of any Ministry. “Curses, 
like chickens,” says the proverb, 
“come home to roost;” and so it 
has fared with the damnatory de- 
nunciations which Mr. Gladstone, in 
his furious electioneering speeches, 
hurled against the Conservative 
Government, and, most of all, against 
his great and patriotic rival, Lord 
Beaconsfield. Two years ago, Mr. 
Gladstone publicly acknowledged 
that it had become the great object 
of his life to thwart Lord Beacons- 
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field. For the sake of this purely, 
or at least chiefly, personal object— 
in which, even were it unconscious- 
ly to Mr. Gladstone, the mean spirit 
of envy predominated—patriotism 
(never strong in Mr. Gladstone) was 
given to the winds, and calumni- 
ous misrepresentation was directed 
against every part of the Beacons- 
field policy. By a sudden awaken- 
ing of his conscience, the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, which had 
been approved as much by Liberals 
as by Conservatives, was denounced 
by Mr. Gladstone as unjust and 
immoral (Mr. Gladstone is nothing 
if not “moral.”) Next, to dispar- 
age his great rival’s triumph at the 
Congress of Berlin, and the “ peace 
with honour,” for which our peo- 
ple were so enthusiastically grate- 
ful, Mr. Gladstone sought to excite 
public hatred against Austria, one 
of the allies by whose aid Lord 
Beaconsfield had compelled Russia 
to give up her ill-gotten Turkish 


spoils; while the peace was sneered 
at, or indeed fiercely denounced as 
inadequate and unjust; and Mr. 
Gladstone vaunted that, if placed 
in power, he would lead Europe to 
a very different and altogether moral 
and satisfactory settlement of the 


Eastern Question. Then, as to 
Ireland. How vehemently did Mr. 
Gladstone denounce the Conserva- 
tive Government for having recourse 
to coercion, and boasted that the 
mere fact of the Liberals being in 
power would pacify the rebellious 
section in Ireland by the know- 
ledge that Liberalism, morality, and 
justice ever go hand in hand! It 
were beyond our present purpose 
to show what became of all these 
calumnies and misleading expec- 
tations. Our readers know how 
the Peace Preservation Act was 
allowed to expire, despite all the 
remonstrances of Mr. Forster, who 
quickly, and sadly for himself, came 
to see the true state of matters in 
Ireland; how the Land League 
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grew and established a tyranny of 
its own, and a general reign of ter- 
rorism and defiance both of law 
and Government; and how arms 
and ammunition were brought 
into Ireland abundantly, so that 
in counties where hardly an old 
fowling-piece existed “a year ago, 
almost every man and boy is now 
armed with rifle or revolver, or 
with both. “Stick to your rent, 
and buy arms,” said the League; 
and as the Arms Act was at an 
end, the peasantry obeyed the order, 
and are now armed universally. 
And so at last, despite the de- 
monstration against their minis- 
terial colleagues by Messrs. Bright 
and Chamberlain, and the angry 
ery of the Quaker that “force is 
no remedy”—echoed as it was by 
the Liberal newspapers—the reign 
of terrorism in Ireland became too 
intolerable, and Mr. Forster’s facts, 
as well as his threats of resignation, 
were too potent to be ignored. And 
so, at the very opening of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone had to claim 
“urgency,” with an unprecedented 
suspension of the freedom of de- 
bate, for a Coercion Bill and Arms. 
Bill, which would not have been 
needed had he condescended to 
continue the protective measures. 
of his predecessors.. Instead of 
merely coercing the Irish agitators, 
Mr. Gladstone applied coercion also 
to the House of Commons. 

Of Mr, Gladstone’s electioneering 
boasting and denunciations ‘in re- 
gard to the Eastern Question, we 
can speak even more briefly. Com- 
pelled at the outset to apologise to 
the Austrian Government for his 
false vilification,—nay, forced to 
do this before either Germany or 
Austria (who had so powerfully 
supported Lord Beaconsfield in his. 
triumph) would even negotiate with 
him or his Ministry,—Mr. Gladstone 
nevertheless strove to disparage the 
triumph of his illustrious rival, 
and to claim public admiration for 
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his own “better way” of doing 
these things by his feeble and mis- 
chievous reopening of the Eastern 
Question, and by the miserable 
Dulcigno demonstration, in which 
he was snubbed as soon as he would 
fain have engaged in open hostili- 
ties against Turkey! But his mis- 
chief-making policy of so-called 
“high morality’—again for the 
purpose of discrediting Lord Bea- 
consfield’s triumph at the Congress 
of Berlin—was not exhausted; and 
he directly encouraged the Greeks 
in their unfounded claims to despoil 
our old ally Turkey. And so the 
— Eastern Question has been 

ept open—after being settled; 
and, even now, when Mr. Gladstone 
seems to have Tepented of his rash- 
ness, or at least has been compelled 
by the other European Powers to 
cease from backing up Greece in 
her preposterous claims, the evil 
which he did can hardly be un- 
done, and the peace of Europe is 
still rendered insecure by a preten- 
tious little kingdom which trades 
and hucksters upon the known re- 
pugnance of the European Powers 
to a reopening of war, which may 
lead to bloody and most disastrous 
convulsions. 

Lastly, and most painfully and 
wofully of all to our people and to 
our empire, Nemesis takes venge- 
ance upon the Ministry not only 
for the “irresponsible” wrong- 
doing of its chief before he took 
office, but for the miserable vacil- 
lation of its policy and frightful 
misconduct alike of the war and of 
the negotiations connected with the 
rebellion of the Boers. Having 
suddenly, and to damage the Con- 
servative Government, denounced 
as “immoral” the annexation of 
the Transvaal, Mr. Gladstone, when 
he came into office, nevertheless 
continued to uphold it as a just 
and proper act. The greater part 
of our troops, too, were withdrawn 
from the Cape. And when, seiz- 
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ing the opportunity, the Boers rose 
in armed rebellion against British 
tule, Mr. Gladstone, in concert with 
his Cabinet (Mr. Bright included), 
announced in the Queen’s Speech 
at the beginning of the present 
year, that the rebellion must be 
put down, and the dignity of the 
British Crown reasserted. Orders 
were issued from Downing Street 
to put down the rebellion, and 
our handful of troops remaining 
at the Cape had to commence 
the campaign with such inadequacy 
of numbers that the British arms 
were subjected to a series of humil- 
iating defeats. Thus, apart from 
all the other serious and most cul- 
pable blundering, the campaign was 
so grossly misconducted by this 
miserable Ministry of ours as to 
insure defeat and humiliation and 
a heavy loss of life, sacrificed by 
the lamentable incompetency of the - 
Ministry in the conduct of the war. 
And at last Mr. Gladstone evoked 
the indignation of all England by 
capitulating to the demands of the 
Boers at Laing’s Neck; while in 
the East “skedaddling” out of Can- 
dahar, and abandoning the splendid 
defensive frontier for our Indian 
empire, which had been so gallant- 
ly won by our soldiers. In Af- 
ghanistan, in short, as still more 
wofully at. the Cape, there has been 
a waste of money, of brave men’s 
lives, and of British honour and 
prestige,—as the sole outcome of 
the Gladstonian policy and ignoble 
blundering. 

We might even apologise for 
speaking of those matters prelimin- 
ary, and ‘as if subordinate, to the 
Budget; for the temper of the 
British nation must have changed 
greatly if our people do not deplore 
the miserable policy of the Govern- 
ment alike in Ireland and abroad 
—most of all, the gross blundering 
(to call it by the mildest phrase) of 
the South African war—far more 
keenly and profoundly than any 
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faults or disappointments com- 
mitted in a Budget. But all these 
things hang together; indeed, the 
extraordinary increase of the taxa- 
tion under this Gladstonian Cabi- 
net, would be unaccountable if no 
reference were made to its general 
policy. Part of last year’s extra 
two millions of taxation has gone 
to wage the lamentably miscon- 
ducted war with the Boers which 
Mr. Gladstone himself proclaimed, 
and caused the Queen to proclaim, 
and which he has brought to a close 
by a shameful capitulation. 

The Nemesis which besets and 
overhangs Mr. Gladstone and his 
Ministry is shown as strikingly in 
the Budget as in the rest of their 
policy. Happily, however, there 
is no national humiliation here. It 
is only the honesty of the Ministry 
that suffers, and their credit in the 
eyes of their own party. We Con- 
servatives have not come to the 
low level of a so-called “ utilita- 
rian” that grudges even an extra 
pound sterling of taxation, although 
it be required for the service of the 
State. But as against himself, and 
in the eyes of his deluded Liberal 
majority, Mr. Gladstone’s Budget is 
most damnatory. All his financial 
promises and pledges, by which he 
won the ready faith of the multi- 
tude, are here belied. Here, at least, 
there can be no equivocation. The 
question is one of plain figures—of 
taxation lessened or increased ; and 
the figures speak for themselves. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s Budget last 
year—not brought in hurriedly 
upon taking office, but after the 
amplest premeditation, for it was 
not introduced until the 10th of 
June—a penny was added to the 
Income-tax, and a large addition, 
in the form of a rearrangement, 
was made to the Probate duties, 
—together constituting an addition 
of upwards of two millions sterling 
to the previous burden of taxation. 
This was an odd beginning for a 
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Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last act of his former Ad- 
ministration had been to pledge 
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himself to the entire abolition 
of the Income-tax. In February 
1874 in his manifesto to the con- 
stituencies, on the eve of the general 
election, he announced that the 
time had come when the nation 
ought to be relieved of this objec- 
tionable impost ; and he engaged, if 
the constituencies upbeld him in 
office, that he would at once in that 
very year totally abolish it. As the 
constituencies refused this bribe, 
and ejected him from office, Mr. 
Gladstone doubtless holds that he 
is relieved from that pledge; cer- 
tainly he now ignores it as if it 
were one of his (now numerous!) 
“irresponsible utterances.” But 
the fact remains, that in his first 


‘year of office Mr. Gladstone added 


fully two millions to the taxation 
of the people: he officially pocket- 
ed two millions more than his 
“wickedly wasteful” predecessors 
had done, or had ever asked for. 
No doubt, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Budget estimate, £1,100,000 
was destined simply to cover the 
Malt drawback; but even deduct- 
ing this sum, Mr. Gladstone raised 
the taxation a million in excess of 
what it had been under the Con- 
servative Government. In justifica- 
tion of this, he pleaded, first, that 
he meant to abolish the Wine 
duties, which would cost for the 
year about £340,000; and secondly, 
that the Government contemplated 
making a gift to India: neverthe- 
less, the Wine duties still remain 
untouched, and the year closed 
with merely the voting of a drib- 
blet, as first instalment, of the sum 
to be paid to India in connection 
with the past Afghan war. 

For the present year the Budget 
belies Gladstonian promises quite as 
much as its predecessor. The In- 
come-tax, of course, has been re- 
duced from sixpence to fivepence,— 
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the extra penny of last year being 
struck off again. But there has 
been another (a second within 
twelve months) “rearrangement” 
of the Probate and Legacy duties, 
and also an “ equalisation” of the 
surtax on foreign spirits. Now it 
is characteristic of Mr. Gladstone, 
that whenever he sets himself 
to “rearrange,” or “adjust,” or 
“equalise,” or in any way “im- 
prove the incidence,’ of a tax, the 
change always results in the people 
having to pay more than before ! 
The Malt-tax has been “ abolished,” 
but the produce of malt, and the 
chief product of our barley-crop, is 
now made to pay nearly half a 
million more of taxation than be- 
fore,—Mr. Gladstone’s own estimate 
being a permanent addition of 
£400,000 a-year to the revenue 
from this source. The “ readjust- 
ment” of the “death duties” this 
year, which Mr, Gladstone says will 
save poor people so much trouble, 
increases this impost to the extent 
of £390,000. The “ equalisation” 
of the tax on foreign spirits ends 
just in the same way,—with the 
peculiarity that the extra sum thus 
imposed falls only on the produce 
of our own colonies. A small fiscal 
favour used to be shown to rum, 
as the produce of our West India 
colonies, which have suffered so 
vastly from changes in our legis- 
lation during the last half-century. 
And now this twopence a gallon 
in their favour is abolished, at the 
very time when the State bounties 
of France and other countries on 
beetroot-sugar are not only injuring 
our West India sugar-trade, but 
are gradually destroying the sugar- 
manufacture in the United King- 
dom—as both Bristol and Greenock 
know to their cost, and as is bit- 
terly and publicly complained of 
both by the employers and the em- 
gm in our home sugar-trade. 
hus, by two successive rear- 
aginaetn, the “death duties” 
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have been increased by Mr. Glad- 
stone actually more than a million 
sterling: last year, to the extent 
of £700,000 (which Mr. Gladstone 
says is a very moderate estimate of 
the addition, although it yielded 
only £640,000 in the past year), 
and this year to the extent, as 
estimated by Mr. Gladstone, of 
£390,000. We hope that the 
poorer classes, who are to be “ saved 
trouble” by this change, will duly 
appreciate Mr. Gladstone’s kind cone 
sideration of their case; but, so far 
as our knowledge goes, and as stands 
to reason, poor people are the least 
of all inclined to save themselves 
trouble by paying cash instead ! 
The fact remains that the Probate 
and Legacy duties—or the “ death - 
duties,” as Mr. Gladstone styles them 
—are now heavier by upwards of 
a million than they were thirteen 
months ago, or indeed, up to the 
date of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget in 
June 1880. 

In his Budget of last year, Mr. 
Gladstone estimated the expendi- 
ture at £82,315,000; it proved to 
be £83,108,000. And this year 
Mr. Gladstone estimates the ex- 
penditure at £84,804,000 — or 
£1,700,000 larger than the Budget 
estimate of last year. Taking the 
whole facts of the case together, then, 
it is not in finance that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s second Administration is 
distinguishing itself; and we can 
well understand the bitter disap- 
pointment of the Liberals with this 
eleventh Budget of their great 
chief. Last year, of course, it was 
easy for partisans to allege that Mr. 
Gladstone could not be expected to 
do much in the first year of his 
Administration; but he did a good 
deal more than they liked in in- 
creasing the taxes; while the nation 
at large do not find any compensa- 
tion for the increase in his retreat 
from Candahar, or in his appalling 
misconduct of the war with the 
Boers. That war, he now says, was 
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a crime of “ blood-guiltiness:” and 
so at least it was to him, who with 
his colleagues officially proclaimed 
that war,—who declared, too, in 
the Queen’s Speech, that it was 
the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to put down the rebellion, 
—who ordered Sir George Colley 
to attack the rebels, and who sac- 
rificed the life and honour of our 
brave soldiers in the recklessly con- 
ducted contest; yet who at last, 
shamefully beaten by the Boers, 
capitulates to the rebels, and tells 
our people that it was a case of 
blood-guiltiness from the beginning! 
And so it is—to Mr. Gladstone! The 
war—nay, even the rebellion which 
occasioned it—was not in existence 
when Mr. Gladstone took office. 
He himself proclaimed the war, 
no longer ago than the opening of 
Parliament. And now, shamefully 
defeated, he excuses his capitula- 
tion to the Boers by accusing his 
own Cabinet of the “crime of 
blood-guiltiness !” 

But, it may be said, see how the 
National Debt has been reduced 
during the last twelve months. 
True; but what has Mr. Gladstone 
had to do with that? One has only 
to glance at his own balance-sheets 
to see that the reduction of the debt 
has not been due to any surpluses of 
his—despite the increase of taxation 
—but to the Sinking Fund and finan- 
cial conversions of the debt accom- 
plished by his Conservative prede- 
cessor. As Mr. Gladstone himself 
acknowledges: “The funded debt 
has been diminished by a million and 
a half; the unfunded debt has been 
mtch more largely diminished—viz., 
from £27,000,000 to £22,078,000— 
by the conversion which was made 
by the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and which he fully describ- 
ed at the time when he brought it 
before the House.” 

In conclusion, we have two re- 
marks to make. One of these re- 
lates to the “abolition of the Malt- 
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tax.” Our readers will remember 
what an uproar of triumph arose 
from the Liberals when Mr. Glad- 
stone announced that he would 
“abolish the Malt-tax.” Strange 
that the Liberals should hail such 
a procedure; but they had no fear 
that their old enemies the farmers 
were going to be benefited,—feeling 
at once that it was some clever 
manceuvre’ of their great financial 
juggler. And so they shouted as 
if they had won a battle! The 
general public were vastly surprised 
that a statesman who had been 
foremost in upholding this tax, and 
who bitterly assailed Mr. Disraeli 
when he proposed in 1851 to re- 
duce the tax by one-half, should 
now claim the honour of abolishing 
it altogether. No one doubts that, 
had the late Conservative Ministry 
proposed to lighten the Malt-tax 
in the slightest degree, Mr. Glad- 
stone would have “flown at their 
throat” —that, however senselessly, 
the old cry of “ Protection!” would 
have been raised; and the masses 
would have been told, in the most 
vehement terms which Mr. Glad- 
stone can command, that the Tories 
were at their old work of bolstering 
up the landed interest at the ex- 
pense of the community at large. 
Indeed, what happened when the 
Conservative Government, acting 
upon the report of a Parliamentary 
Committee, introduced the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill? 
Although the precautionary regula- 
tions in that Bill (highly irksome 
as these are to our own farmers) 
tended directly to increase the sup- 
‘ply of animal food for our people, 
the Liberal party fiercely opposed 
its most valuable clauses, and -cre- 
ated so much misapprehension of 
the Bill among the masses of the 
sarong that the Government 
ad to give way upon several 
points, with the result of depriving 
the measure of the efficiency which 
at first characterised it. The con- 
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duct of the Liberals in regard to 
that Bill sufficiently explains why 
it was that the late Conservative 
Government did not do more for 
the agricultural interest. It has 
been a prime object in the tac- 
tices of the Liberal party to pre- 
vent the Conservatives from doing 
anything for the agricultural in- 
terest, although that is still the 
most important branch of the na- 
tional industry. The agricultural 
classes were essentially Conserva- 
tive, while the strength of “ Liber- 
alism” has lain in the urban con- 
stituencies. Hence the Liberal 
leaders have fostered the notion 
that the interests of the two classes 
are distinctly antagonistic: they 
have imbued the masses with the 
belief that any measure which is 
beneficial for the farmers must 
be injurious to the “consumers.” 
Thus, by opposing all measures ben- 
eficial for the agricultural classes, 
the Liberals have strengthened their 
own hold upon the urban constitu- 
encies, which have a great prepon- 
derance in voting power, while at 
the same time preventing the Con- 
servatives from strengthening their 
hold upon the county constitu- 
encies. 

Mr. Gladstone is not troubled by 
scruples—least of all in favour of 
olitical consistency. Indeed he 
as been almost ceaselessly turning 
his back upon himself for the last 
thirty years. When replaced in 
office last year, he resolved upon a 
political coup. Having prevented 
the Conservative Government from 
doing much for the agricultural in- 
terest, whereby the Conservative 
cause was weakened in the coun- 
ties, Mr. Gladstone resolved - to 
“dish the Tories” in their old 
stronghold by an “abolition” of the 
Malt-tax. It mattered nothing to 


him that he, more than any other 
statesman, had inveterately thwart- 
ed every attempt on the oo of the 
Conservatives to 


abolish, or even 
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reduce, that tax—the thorough bad- 
ness of which he himself now elabo- 
rately sets forth! Nay, more, the 
conversion of the Malt-tax into a 
Beer-tax has been proposed again 
and again during the last thirty 
years, and was always opposed by 
Mr. Gladstone. Indeed, only in 
the present year, Mr. Chaplin had 
introduced a Bill precisely for this 
purpose, yet could not obtain a 
hearing for it. Yet now Mr. Glad- 
stone takes vast credit for doing 
what he had so bitterly opposed in 
others. But there are two ways of 
doing a thing—a sham and an 
honest performance. And if Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ abolition” of the Malt- 
tax be intelligently examined — 
and, also, as its practical results 
will soon show—the measure is as 
different as can well be conceived 
from what a Conservative abolition 
of the tax would be, and will prove 
as disappointing to the farmers as 
is the eating of “ Dead Sea apples” 
—the core of which is ashes, albeit 
the skin is fair and tempting to the 
eye. 

Now, what does Mr. Gladstone’s 
“abolition of the Malt-tax” amount 
to? The first’ and not least im- 
portant point to be noticed is, that 
whatever may be abolished, it is 
not the heavy taxation imposed 
upon the produce of the barley- 
crop. On the contrary, this taxa- 
tion, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
will henceforth be £400,000 a-year 
larger than ever,—and the brewers 
maintain that the sum will be still 
larger. Anyhow, there is no ques- 
tion that the taxation upon the 
“gr 0 of the barley-crop will 
e increased to the amount of 
£400,000. This, indeed, was Mr. 
Gladstone’s chief plea for being 
allowed to add a penny to the 
Income-tax last year. “Give me 
this extra penny for a single year, 
and I will give you £400,000 as a 
ermanent addition to the revenue.” 
ell, then, 


where is the gain 
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from this so-called act of abolition, 
and who gets it? The gain, such 
as it is, goes solely to the maltsters 
and brewers, and not in the least 
either to the barley-growers or beer- 
sellers. It lightens the cost of 
manufacturing malt and beer, by 
lessening the amount of capital 
with which that manufacture is 
carried on. For example, say that 
owing to the Malt-tax, the price of 
barley in the form of malt was one- 
tenth larger than it would be but 
for that tax. Then, the tax being 
abolished (that is, converted into a 
Beer-tax, and shifted in its inci- 
dence), the maltsters and brewers 
can now carry on their business 
with one-tenth less capital (required 
to pay for the commodity which 
they manufacture) than before, and 
thereby save the interest upon this 
tenth, and no longer needed, por- 
tion of their capital. This interest 
is the whole thing saved through- 
out. Nevertheless the tax is mere- 
ly shifted to the beer-sellers, and 
also, as above said, it is increased by 
the addition of at least £400,000. 
Before they can sell the beer, the 
tradesmen have to pay the whole of 
the amount of the old Malt-tax 
and £400,000 more! Thus, what 
is saved to the maltster and brewer 
is put upon the beer-sellers, in the 
shape of licences. And thus there 
is no reduction in the price of beer, 
—NMr. Gladstone himself says so, 
and so he means it to be. The 
brewers, it is true, will save (from 
less capital being necessary in their 
business) £400,000 a-year; but 
this sum is added to the old Malt- 
tax, and, together with it, is im- 
posed upon the manufactured ar- 
ticle before it can reach the con- 
sumer—the whole tax, as already 
said, falling now upon the beer- 
sellers. Thus the taxation upon 
the produce of the barley-crop. is 
actually larger than before; and, 
after allowing for the economy 
effected by the shifting of the tax, 
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its burden is at least as heavy as 
before. 

Accordingly, we repeat—except 
as regards a freer use of malt for 
feeding stock—this abolition of the 
Malt tax does not benefit farmers 
one farthing. But this is only one- 
half of the measure; and the other 
half is as injurious to our farmers 
as can well be imagined. Indeed 
it is the only remaining injury 
which “free trade” can impose 
upon them: and a very serious one 
it iss Under the Malt-tax, barley, 
partially supplemented by sugar, 
was the only material used for 
malt. But now, the field is thrown 
open to the use of every conceiv- 
able kind of grain or other article 
from which malt can be profitably 
produced. What will be the re- 
sult? Barley has been the only 
grain-crop in which British farmers 
can hold their own in competition 
with foreigners. But now —at 
least it is merely a question of time 
—the prime requirement for our 
fine English barley will cease, and 
its place in malting will be occu- 
pied by sorghum, rice, maize, or 
other products of foreign growth. 

Such are the facts of the case. 
We can hardly say that the farmers 
greatly deceived themselves, or. 
formed any great expectations from 
Mr. Gladstone’s abolition of the 
Malt-tax. As one county member 
said a year ago, “the farmers were 
pleased with Mr. Gladstone’s atten- 
tion.” But, had they understood 
the matter, they would have ve- 
hemently exclaimed “Save us 
from such friends!” Those who 
have deceived themselves upon 
this important matter, have them- 
selves to blame. It is true that 
Mr. Gladstone spoke as if he 
were doing something fine for the 
farmers: he was elaborate in ex- 
posing the defects of the Malt-tax ; 

e admitted that the farmers had 
been unfairly dealt with; and he 
took credit to himself for at length 
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ridding them of (as he called it) 
“their old enemy.” Such a style of 
speaking was natural enough under 
the circumstances; but it says little 
for the intelligence of the agricul- 
tural classes if they blindly swal- 
lowed these ordinary phrases of 
rhetoric, instead of examining the 
matter for themselves. And had 
they done so, they would have seen 
a year ago—what perhaps they are 
beginning to see now—that this 
measure is a fatal blow to them, 
and that the matter-of-course sym- 
pathy which Mr. Gladstone ex- 
pressed towards them was really 
a mockery. Nevertheless — apart 
from these rhetorical smooth say- 
ings—it is only fair to Mr. Glad- 
stone to say that he concealed 
nothing. He said, plainly and 
directly, that, as a result of this 
change, he expected to see foreign 
substances of various kinds em- 
ployed in malting; nay, he even 
said that it was highly probable 
that barley might be entirely dis- 
pensed with in beer-making,—that 
it would soon be as entirely sup- 
planted in. malting “as rags are 
now in paper-making!” And this 
year he exultingly tells the House 
that this supplanting of barley has 
already begun, and promises to be 
highly successful. We need say 
no more. Such is the true char- 
acter of Mr. Gladstone’s “ abolition 
of the Malt-tax ;” and if any of our 
agricultural readers continue to be 
thankful to him “for his atten- 
tions,” they will be as wanting in 
common intelligence as in regard 
for their own interests. Beer made 
without barley, or even without the 
fine barleys in which England ex- 
cels !—what a prospect for British 
agriculture! Our heavy soils are 
going a-begging: our light barley 
soils alone have prospered. And 
now their chief produce is ceasing 
to be in demand, and barley-grow- 
ing will cease to pay, not from the 
competition of foreign barley, but 


because the old use and demand for 
barley have ceased. 

We have but one more comment 
to make upon the Budget,—and it 
can be said briefly. Mr. Gladstone 
was at great pains to show that, for 
a good many years past, the pros- 
perity of the country, as shown by 
its tax-paying powers, has been on 
the wane. ell, if this be so, 
what (according to his antecedents 
ought to be Mr. Gladstone’s remar 
and inference? Not a few of our 
readers can remember—and it is a 
matter of history—that, since 1851, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Liberals of all 
hues and sizes, have constantly ap- 
pealed to the growing prosperity of 
the country—its expanding foreign 
trade, and the productiveness of the 
taxes—in proof of the exceeding 
excellence of the commercial policy 
of the Liberal party. “It is all 
owing to free trade !—it is all the 
doing of Liberal legislation!” Well 
—for good or evil—we have all this 
legislation still. Let, then, Mr. 
Gladstone argue as he used to do, 
and what could he do but place 
himself and party on the stool of 
penance, or at least of penitence! 
The grand commercial prosperity 
of Great Britain, he says, is on the 
wane,—has been steadily declin- 
ing, by Mr. Gladstone’s showing, 
for several years. If, then, the old 
exulting arguments of the Liberal 
party were well founded—if the 
judgment is to go by results, and 
if the current prosperity of the 
nation is to be the test of the legis- 
lation established, and still in vogue, 
—what but condemnation thereof 
is to be found in this “ eleventh 
and probably the last,” of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Budget speeches? Here, too, 
is Nemesis! The old arguments of 
Liberalism, so exultingly paraded 


since thirty years ago, have now be- - 


come self-destructive ; while the “ ir- 
responsible” utterances and pledges 
of Mr. Gladstone since Februar 

1874 have been flagrantly belied. 
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TRUE MAGIC. 
TO W. W. 8 


IL 


THERE dwelt of late by Tiber’s flow 
A Sage of aspect to inspire 
Weird thoughts in those who marked the glow 
Of eyes where Rosicrucian fire 
Gleamed hollow, and whose look remote : 
Some far-off mystery seemed to note. 


IL, 


’Twas rumoured, those who sought the tower 
Where lone and vigil-worn he sat 

All darkling at the midnight hour, 
Consorting with the owl and bat, 

Came forth with pallid lips to tell 

Of ghostly things that there befell. 


III, 


For he could bid a slumberer’s thought 
Through time and space its passage wing, 
With news by docile spirits brought 
Could make the smitten table ring, 
And e’en (dread thought!) from dust could raise 
Like life the folk of other days. 


IV. 
Much of these feats did he impart 
To one, a fellow-sojourner 
For Art’s sake in this realm of Art, 
As once they left the city’s stir 
And passed beyond the ancient wall 
Along the broad-browed Viminal. 


Ve 
Replied this last, “Faith, too, have I 
arts which may the dead restore; 
Dost ask example !—see, hard by, 
The studio of my friend:—its door 
To us (though absent he, of late) 
Is free,”—and so they entered straight. 


vi. 


The Wizard, rapt, paced dreamily 
The'studio round; with absent glance 

Passed all the noble statues by, 
Preferring to recall, perchance, 

What yesternight’s long séance gave 

Of tidings from beyond the grave. 
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vi. 


“Mark,” said the other, “how my friend 
Makes his unbodied thoughts our own, 
Persuades the plastic forms to blend, 
Then turns them into breathing stone; 
Almost with awe I look around, 
And half believe ’tis holy ground. 


VIIlL. 


* “See where yon block of Parian stone 


Awaits his hand :—within it lie 
Love, hate, joy, anguish ;—he alone 

The shrouded passion .can descry ; 
His chisel is the wand of might 
Will bring the latent soul to light. 


Ix. 


“ What Art divine, to rend the veil 
That wraps the beings of the past! 
Nay, more, the spirit’s husk and shale, 
ts accidents, aside to cast, 
Till in these forms around we view 
The master-motive shining through. 


x. 


“The soft Egyptian musing here 
Forgets her queenly pomp and sway; 
Love’s vassal she; in thought she’s near 
Her amorous Roman far away ; 
Creeps in her ear the plash of Nile, 
By Tiber strays her soul the while. 


xi 


“Now mark the Queen whose pomp of soul 
Made Babylon a dwelling fit 
For gods hes will that scorns control, 
And pride, and lust of empire, sit 
Enthroned ;—if Love may venture nigh 
Tis with trailed wing and abject eye. 


xIL 


“ Wouldst view the god in fairer guise? 
See here in Sappuo’s form he beams, 
All thrilling in a soft surprise 


She harks to tones late heard in dreams, 


With lips that murmur, eyes that long— 
The spirit of a Paphian song. 
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XIII. 


“Canst show, with all thy magic power, 
How, ’neath an evil spirit’s wing, 
A soul is darkened? In his hour 
Of rayless gloom see Saux the King, 
Majestic still though sore opprest, 
Clutching the beard that hides his breast.” 


xIv. 


The Wizard paused before reply, 
As one whose thoughts are otherwhere,— 
“These forms are born of fantasy, 
And wrought by other hands would bear 
Another aspect—I evoke 
The people as they walked and spoke. 


Xv. 


“No fancies :—those we call the dead 
Are close to hearing and to sight; 
To lure them from the world we dread 
Needs but a nature tuned aright, 
A magic known to witch and sage 
In every clime and every age. 


XVI. 


“Tf, of this necromanti¢ power 
You ask for proof, come visit me 
In private and propitious hour, 
hen, duly reverent, you shall see 
The forms of those yourself shall name, 
King, poet, warrior, winsome dame. 


“XVII 


“ At my command, the self-same face 
That Antony upturned to kiss 
Shall smile on you—your eye shall trace 
The features of Semiramis ; 
And, as dead Samuel rose for Saul, 
The Hebrew King, obey my call. 


XVIII. 


“Sappho in lyric utterance 
erself shall manifest—you’ll hear 
What held all Lesbos listening once.” 
Observed the sculptor’s friend: “I fear 
*Twill show, if her authentic verse, 
How death has changed her for the worse. 
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xIx, 


“But not alone live here again 
Those who once were;—the shadows vast 
Whose birthplace was a poet’s brain 
Take substance; or a people past, 
Or vanished faith, compact is brought 
Before our eyes, in marble wrought. 































xx. 


“T know not if Mzpga stood 
One moment to inflame her heart 
With thoughts of Glaucé, that the flood 
Of jealous rage might force impart 
To flash aloft yon d r bare— 
But, if she did—behold her there! 


xxL 


“Grief veils, as twilight veils the sky, 
The beauty of this maiden’s face, 
Touches the features tenderly, 
Transmutes, not hides, the charm and grace ;— 
Lone princess, all her glories fled, 
JERUSALEM mourns, uncomforted. 


xXXIlI. 


“That listening Srpy1, rapt and awed, 
Hears through the stillness of the shrine 
Dread tokens of the coming God ; 
From those sad lips the will divine, 
Dim prescience, wisdom veiled, would come 
Ere yet the oracles were dumb. 


XXIII. 


“Here are no fading ghosts, mere things 
Of air. As in the Pharaoh’s land 
The giant forms of ancient kings 

Rise vast above the desert-sand, 
So, o’er the flats of everyday, 
The larger life that these portray. ° 


XXIV. 


“This, the true magic, can compel 
True homage, both of mind and heart; 
And he who wields such potent spell, 
Endowed by nature, nursed by art, 
May claim inheritance through these 
With Phidias and Praxiteles.” 














Ir must be with a feeling of hope- 
lessness, if not of despair, that the 
British Parliament again addresses 
itself to a reorganization of the 
Irish Land Laws. Twice already 
within the last twenty-one years 
have the relations between Jand- 
lord and tenant been radically 
altered in Ireland, each time in 
assured confidence that the grounds 
of popular grievance had been re- 
moved, and that increased pros- 
perity to the country and loyalty 
to the Crown must necessarily flow 
from the new enactment, A Legis- 
lature must be sanguine indeed 
that hopes by reine measures 
to extract good results from a 
soil upon which previous efforts 
of a similar character have made 
no favourable impression. Each 
concession to Irish clamour has 
been repaid by new and more 
grasping demands; and every bid 
made for the goodwill and frater- 
nity of the Irish people has been 
met by revilings louder and more 


bitter than before, by increased- 


enmity to British rule, and by a 
more active hostility to govern- 
ment, law, and order. We have 
done much for the Irish people 
during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury: we abolished the Church 
Establishment, which was presum- 
ed to strike the people in the 
light of an injustice—and we twice 
altered the Land Laws, at the ex- 
pense of the owner of the soil, in 
the interest of its cultivator; and 
when all this has been effected, 
we find ourselves farther off than 
ever from the ultimate aims to- 
wards which we supposed ourselves 
to be working. It follows from 
these painful facts that we should 
seriously ask whether  experi- 
ence holds out any hope of our 
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being able to allay the discontent 
of Treland: by benevolent legisla- 
tion; or whether Charles Lever 
was not right when he said, “To 
suppose that you can reach the 
ermanent discontent of Ireland 
y legislation is absurd. You 
might as well try to cure the small- 
pox by Act of Parliament.” The 
only alternative left us is, to pre- 
sume that in our previous legisla- 
tion we have mistaken the real 
sources of Irish grievance, or that 
these sources are not to be touched 
by anything the British Parliament 
can do to stop them up. ' 
Now that a new Land Bill is 
before the public, it is necessary 
to ask what assurance the Govern- 
ment can possess that it will suc- 
ceed in effecting what the two last 
Bills have failed to bring about. 
The Land Law of 1860 was passed 
at a time when a judge at the Cork 
assizes described the ferocity of = 
eople as “not to be surpassed by 
what takes place among the most 
savage tribes inhabiting any por- 
tion of the earth.” . The violence 
of the day was laid at the door of 
the Land Laws; and it was assumed 
that if we wiped away the feudal re- 
lations between landlord and ten- 
ant, if we provided free seope for 
the law of contract, and if we sup- 
planted the embarrassed and in- 
dolent owners of estates by land- 
lords with capital and ‘ business 
habits, we should extinguish once 
and for all the Irish d ques- 
tion. Ten years after, it was found 
out that we had been going on a 
wrong tack; that contract was not 
altogether suited to the circum- 
stances of the simple Irish peasant ; 
that the State must aid him in the 
protection of his interests ; and that 
security of tenant-right was alone 
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wanting to make him a loyal and 
contented subject. He got this 
security —a substantial boon for 
which his landlord has had to pay ; 
and the account to which it has 
been turned is, that the Irish masses 
are more unloyal than ever, their 
demands more wild, and their con- 
duct more lawless and _ bratal. 
“ Crimes more atrocious, more sav- 
—I don’t say unchristian, for 
I think that is no word to apply to 
these offénces—could hardly be com- 
mitted,” said Baron Dowse, speak- 
ing of agrarian outrages at the 
Connaught assizes last winter. 
“Tn the province of Munster every 
farmer’s boy, every farmer’s son, and 
persons of that class, seems to be 
armed with a rifle and a revolver, 
and they certainly have been used 
freely in the commission of out- 
” was the remark of Mr. Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald in Munster at the 
same time; and he added, “True 
liberty has ceased to exist, and in- 
tolerable tyranny prevails. Life is 
not secure, right is disregarded, the 
rocess of "the law cannot be en- 
orced, and dishonesty and lawless- 
ness disgrace the land.” These are 
testimonies to the condition of Ire- 
land after the beneficial Land Bill 
of 1870 has been ten years at work 
among the people—a Bill under 
which Mr. Gladstone predicted, 
when he brought it forward, that 
“peace, order, and a settled and 
cheerful industry will diffuse their 
blessings from year to year and 
from af to day over a smiling 
land!” We gave the tenants se- 
curity ; but where are the “ peace, 
order, and settled and cheerful in- 
dustry ” which we expected in re- 
turn? The reply which the present 
condition of Ireland makes is in the 
true spirit of Caliban :— 


it~ eee and the pro- 

on 

Is I know how to curse: the red plague 
rid you 

For learning me your language.” 
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Before proceeding with the un- 
grateful task of further legislation, 
involving a transfer of property 
from loyal to vunloyal subjects, 
Parliament ought to seriously re- 
flect whether any reasonable pros- 
pect exists that the new Land Bill 
will prove a panacea for the evils 
of Ireland; or whether, when we 
have sought to satisfy the masses. 
by stripping the present proprietary 
classes of their rights, we may not 
have to deal with a more aggra- 
vated condition of lawlessness and 
disaffection, after our means of brib- 
ing the people at the cost of the 
landowners have been exhausted. 

There are many considerations 
connected with a measure like the 
Irish Land Bill to be taken into 
account before we can approach the 

rovisions of the enactment. Par- 
iament will have to ask itself what 
are the grounds upon which legis- 
lation is to be undertaken, what 
chances there are of land reform 
effecting an improvement in the 
loyalty of Ireland, and what risk 
there is of interference with the law 
of property in the interests of Irish 
tenants unsettling the minds of 
“renga in other parts of the 

nited Kingdom. The Irish Land 
Bill is not to be looked upon as 
an exceptional and isolated Act of 
Parliament, the influence of which 
can be closely restricted to its im- 
mediate application. Such a mea- 
sure must necessarily leaven the 
views with which landed property 
is regarded by the population of 
these kingdoms, must raise aspira- 
tions on the part of the agricultural 
classes which law has hitherto for- 
bidden their entertaining, and must 
clothe Parliament with a power 
of overriding personal rights with 
which the constitution never in- 
tended that it should be intrusted. 
However expedient and inoffensive 
an Irish Land Bill might be in 
itself, its relative aspects must be 
carefully weighed by both Houses 
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and its influences upon the future 
of the whole British land subjected 
to a searching scrutiny. 

The reasons which have led 
the Government to introduce the 
Irish Land Bill are not so simple 
and straightforward as its sup- 

orters would have us believe. 
wn to the time of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Mid-Lothian campaign, the 
Liberal party were prepared to 
vouch for the satisfactory condition 
in which the Act of 1870 had 
placed the relations of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, and would con- 
cede no necessity for alterations 
that were not strictly in keeping 
with the spirit of that measure. 
That Act had given the safeguards 
requisite for protecting the tenant 
from the consequences of any dis- 
advantages under which he might 
labour as a party to a contract; and 
the only amendments that could be 
desirable were such as might be 
found essential to its more perfect 
working. This was the Fiberal 
creed, professed with some pride un- 
til a very recent period ; and as late- 
ly as his Mid-Lothian speeches, the 
Premier vaunted the benefits which 
the Act of 1870 had conferred upon 
the Irish tenants, and assumed 
that the peaceable and loyal feel- 
ings which it had secured were 
sufficient to justify him in refus- 
ing to renew the coercive measures 
which the Conservative Govern- 
ment had been obliged to employ. 
The change which has come over 
Mr. Gladstone’s views, therefore, 
has been a very sudden one; and 
the reasons which have induced him 
to sweep aside a law with the work- 
ing of which he has been so much 
enamoured, must- be very powerful. 
The speech in which the Premier 
introduced the Bill does not en- 
lighten us as to the causes of his 
rapid conversion. It is little more 
than a year since Mr. Gladstone pub- 
licly declared that the Irish were 
experiencing “a general sense of 
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comfort and satisfaction” as the 
result of the reforms of 1870. How 
comes it, then, that in the course of 
twelve months it is found necessary 
to abolish the law of contract and 
confiscate the rights of landlords all 
over Ireland to complete the con- 
dition of beatitude? A close exam- 
ination of the arguments put for- 
ward by Mr, Gladstone in support of 
a new Land Bill shows them to be 
very disingenuous, if not absolutely 
dishonest. He puts out of the ques- 
tion the pressure which the Land 
League has succeeded in impos- 
ing upon his Government under 
cover of the opportunities afforded 
it by the suspension of the Coer- 
cion Acts. He admits that the Land 
Laws -of Ireland are more to the 
advantage of the tenant than those 
of the United Kingdom; and he 
asserts that the extreme plans which 
have been lately put forward, and 
the misconduct by which these have 
been backed up, have nothing to do 
with the bringing forward of the 
Land Bill. It follows, then, ys 
Mr. Gladstone’s own showing, that 
no great urgency of Irish pressure 
underlies the Land Bill; and the 
specific reasons which the Premier 
does*put forward for present legis- 
lation, form a singularly feeble foun- _ 
dation for the cumbrous edifice of re- 

volution and confiscation which is to 
be laid upon them. Mr. Gladstone’s 
excuses for the Land Bill are three in 
number: first, “that old and standing 
evil of Ireland—that land-hunger 
which really means land scarcity ;” 
second, defects in the Act of 1870 
which require to be supplemented ; 
and third, arbitrary raisings of rent 
and harsh and unnecessary evic- 
tions on the part of landlords. We 
may grant that these reasons afford 
an excuse for amending the law, 
without conceding that they consti- 
tute a plea either for urgency or for 
an extreme measure. at there is 
“land-hunger” in Ireland is unques- 
tionable, but it is analogous to that 
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physical hunger which, with scarce 
means to purchase bread and cheese 
and a pint of ale, longs for cham- 
pagne and pété de foie gras—a taste 
which, however much Parliament 
may sympathise with it, the State 
is under no obligations to gratify. 
The Bright clauses in the Act of 
1870 directly aimed at satisfying 
this land-hunger, and. gave most 
exceptional facilities to the Irish 
cultivator for occupying waste lands 
and for becoming his own landlord ; 
but. no fact is more clearly estab- 
lished by the evidence offered to 
the Land Commissioners than that 
the Irish cultivator does not greatly 
care to avail himself of a scheme 
the elementary conditions of which 
involve an additional exercise of 
industry, prudence, and self-denial. 
Mr. Gladstone dwells very lightly 
upon the defectsin the present 
Land Act, and lays the blame of 
them upon the changes effected 
on the Bill in the House of Lords. 
If these defects are admitted, 
they afford justification for a Bill 
to amend the law in the light of 
the experience gained during ten 
years’ working, but no legitimate 
ground for overthrowing the meas- 
ure and supplanting it by ofte of 
an entirely different character. To 
break and throw away a toy that 
does not please the fancy, savours 
more of the petulant child than the 
deliberate statesman. The evidence 
offered to Lord Bessborough’s Com- 
mission, and the counsels of many 
able and experienced economists 
who have investigated the Irish 
Land question, have revealed several 
in which the Act of 1870 

might be amended, so as to give 
ter security to the tenant and 
acilities to the intending purchaser 
without resort to the extreme course 
of either superseding or confiscating 
the rights of the landlord. But the 
new Bill does not aim at amending 
the Act of 1870; its object is to 
extinguish it, and to replace it by 
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a measure that is directly subversive 
of the very principles on which 
that Act was professedly based. 

The third reason advanced by 
the Premier for the new Bill was 
the arbitrary raising of rent and 
the frequency of harsh and un- 
necessary evictions. With 
to these pleas, Mr. Gladstone either 
does not know, or chooses to mis- 
understand, the facts. For the rise 
of rents, his own policy, introduc- 
‘ing as it did elements of difference 
and mistrust between landlord and 
tenant, is in many instances wholly 
responsible. The evidence pub- 
lished by the Bessborough Commis- 
sion establishes beyond controversy 
that the Act of 1870 has caused 
numerous landlords to enhance their 
rents. Nor can they be said, in 
doing so, to have been seeking to 
defeat the working of the law. e 
last Act either transferred, or might 
be made the means of transferring, 
to the tenant considerable interests 
previously vested in the landlord; 
and the latter must not be assumed 
to have erred either morally or legal- 
ly in endeavouring to recoup himself. 
Setting aside the evidence of those 
who were notoriously malcontent, 
or who had personal quarrels with 
their landlords, we find no grounds 
in the Bessborough blue-book for 
supposing that the Irish tenants 
are more unfairly rented than the 
agricultural classes of Great Brit- 
ain. The statistics collected by 
the Dublin Land Committee go to 
show that “on 74 acres out of every 
100 the tenants pay now the same 
rents as they paid between 1850 
and 1860.” there are, of course, 
bad and grasping landlords in 
Ireland, chiefly of the class who 
were introduced under the provi- 
sions of the law of 1860, designed 
to open up “free trade in land;” 
but it has yet to be shown that the 
whole can justly be made to suffer 
for the misdeeds of a part. There 
are many grasping employers of 
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labour among us; but because these 
take advantage of their position to 

ind the faces of the poor, Mr. 
Gladstone would scarcely, we ima- 
gine, go the length of introducing 
a measure that would insist upon 
employers in genéral recognizing 
the right of the workmen to share 
in the profits of capital, giving 
them fixity of situation, and allow- 
ing them to dispose of their berths 
to any artisan more needy than 
themselves, The parallel is closer 
than many may suppose, for the 
rights of the capitalist will not 
long be able to claim immunity 
after those of the landlord have 
been sequestrated by the State. 
Arbitrary evictions are no doubt 
to be deplored; but if we look at 
the statistics of these in Ireland, 
we shall fail to find in them a very 
strong argument for such a course 
of legislation as that now proposed. 
During the last ten years, as shown 
by the Land Committee, the annual 
average of evictions has been at the 
rate of 1 for 1860 tenants. Taking 
the circumstances of the tenants 
into account, their undoubted im- 
men es the pressure which has 
ately been put upon them against 
paying their rents, as well as the 
bad years through which they have 
had to struggle, the conclusion from 
this low average is irresistible that 
there must have been ve t 
forbearance on the part of t e irish 
landlords, and that no data on 
this head exist to warrant the Gov- 
ernment in confiscating the right 
of eviction, by which the owner of 
land is at present able to protect 
his property. 

But if we accept all these rea- 
sons of Mr. Gladstone in their 
fullest sense, what do they amount 
to? Grounds, very possibly, for 
amending the present law so as to 
more fully protect the tenant in 
his present rights, to impose some 
check upon rack-rent, and to place 
a penalty upon harsh and unneces- 
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evictions. A measure of this 
kind, of which all men would have 
readily recognised the sense and 
the moderation, is not, however, 
sufficiently original or heroic for a 
statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s per- 
sonal ambition. 

Two Commissions have inquired 
into the working of the relations of 
the law of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland since the time when the 
action of the Land League sought 
to make the subject a means of 
revolutionary agitation. The first, 
— over by the Duke of 

ichmond, recommended legislation 
to protect the tenant from an arbi- 
trary increase of rent in consequence 
of the increased value that has been 
given to his holding by the expendi- 
ture of his own capital and labour; 
but its recommendation was accom- 
panied by the implied condition 
that such legislation should not 
involve injustice to the landlord; 
and Mr. Bonamy Price, one of its 
most eminent members, felt bound 
to add to his Report a direct con- 
demnation of the demands popu- 
larly known as the “three F's,” 
which he characterised as “ false in 
principle, both socially and econ- 
omically, as calculated to perpetuate 
the peculiar evils from which Ire- | 
land is suffering, and to arrest that 
increase of production from which 
alone she can hope to advance to- 
wards prosperity.” Lord Bessbor- 
ough’s Commission, on the other 
hand, recommended legislation on 
the principle of the “three F's” in 
the case of yearly holdings, and 
propounded a rambling and con- 
fused scheme of land reform, which 
the Government has made more 
unworkable in incorporating it in 
the present Bill. It is important 
to note that the constitution of this 
Commission was two Liberals, two 
Home Rulers, and one Conservative ; 
and that Mr. Kavanagh, the Tory 
member, recorded his dissent from 
the Report of the majority in a do- 
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cument which entirely swept away 
the specious reasoning of the Re- 
port itself; while the Home-Rulers 
differed so widely from the Report, 
and from each other, as to demon- 
strate very clearly the hopelessness 
of any possible agreement among 
authorities, even with evidence 
before them, upon the reorganisa- 
tion of the Irish land. 

Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of the 
labours of these Commissions in the 
speech in which he introduced his 

ill deserves notice. He seeks to 
torture the guarded suggestions of 
the Richmond Commission into a 
recommendation of the characteristic 
ae of his project. On the 
other hand, he affects an indifference 
to the Bessborough Reports, which 
would not have been undeserved 
if he had not transferred so man 
of their proposals to the new Bill. 
Evidently the Premier is anxious 
that the glory of his new scheme 
of spoliation should not be shared 
with any of his followers. It may 
be remembered, too, that early in 
the session there was a disposition 
to push on the Land legislation 
without waiting for the publication 
of the Bessborough Report, when 
the Land Bill would have struck 
the world with an amazement which 
has been considerably modified by 
the appearance of the recommen- 
dations upon which it has been 
based. 

We have now seen the reasons 
which, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
necessitate a sweeping reform of 
the Irish Land system: but we 
must also consider those which he 
has either denied or ignored; and 
we are greatly mistaken if these 
latter will not be admitted to have 
gone further with the Government 
than the ostensible ones which they 
have put forward. We have remark- 
ed that Mr. Gladstone’s views on the 
Land question have undergone a 
sudden and violent change; and he 
himself has given no explanations 
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sufficient to set forth how that 
change has been brought about. 
In the spring of 1880 he looks with 
satisfaction at the Irish Land ques- 
tion, and thinks only of perfecting 
the Act by amendments consistent 
with its spirit. In the spring of 
1881 nothing will satisfy him ex- 
cept to swéep away both the Act 
and the landlord. It is worth an 
effort inquiring why this changed 
attitude was taken up; and if we 
fail to probe the Premier’s real mo- 
tives, he has his own reticence to 
thank. Anxious as Mr. Gladstone 
was all through his career in Oppo- 
sition to follow courses the extreme 
opposite of those pursued, by the 
Beaconsfield Government, the policy 
adopted by the Conservative Min- 
istry towards Ireland placed him 
in a decidedly awkward position. 
A Commission appointed by the 
Tories to inquire into the working 
of the Land Laws reported in favour 
of sensible reforms, which the Bea- 
consfield Government would doubt- 
less have striven to carry out had 
it remained in office. This of it- 
self was sufficient to set Mr. Glad- 
stone thinking how he might out- 
bid his rivals. Lord Beaconsfield 
when he appealed to the country 
took his stand in a great degree on 
the necessity for curbing the law- 
less tendencies which Irish agrari- 
anism was developing, and for se- 
curing all classes in the exercise of 
their rights under the firm author- 
ity of the Crown. This was quite 
enough to make Mr. Gladstone cast 
about him in search of a policy 
diametrically different. Concilia- 
tion and redress were to be the 
watchwords of his Government to- 
wards a country which he had pro- 
nounced to be within “a measur- 
able distance of rebellion.”  Al- 
though crime of the most brutal 
character was rampant in Ireland, 
and the rule of the Land League 
rapidly displacing that of the Gov- 
ernment, he refused to renew the 
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Peace Preservation Acts, which the 
previous Government had already 
made pesprapiesne for continuing. 
He gave full play to the efforts of 
the Land League to stir up a deadly 
war between landlord and tenant, 
and allowed assassination, cattle- 
maiming, and “ Boycotting” to do 
their work. undisturbed until his 
own followers felt themselves com- 
promised by the inactivity of the 
Government. If under the Con- 
servative Government the Land 
question had failed to arrest the 
attention of Great Britain, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Parnell, working each 
in his own groove throughout ‘the 
summer of 1880, soon supplied that 
defect. The artifices of the latter, 
aided by the apathy—perhaps it 
would be more correct to say the 
encouragement—of the former, soon 
matured a case for parliamentary 
intervention. The principle of 
compensation for disturbance pro- 
pounded by the Land-Leaguer Mr. 
O’Connor Power, and embodied by 
the Government in a Bill, marked 
the turning-point in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land policy; and its summary rejec- 
tion by the House of Lords at once 
supplied the Premier with a motive 
for gratifying his Radical colleagues 
and for coercing the Legislature 
into undertaking a crusade against 
Irish landowners. Mr. Gladstone 
loftily denies the influence which 
the operations of the Land League 
have had upon the questiofi; in- 
deed, considering how greatly the 
efforts of the e itself were 
aided by his own policy, he could 
hardly for shame’s sake have ac- 
knowledged how much his Bill 
stands indebted to the League agi- 
tation. Mr. Parnell is more honest, 
and boldly claims for his organisa- 
tion its share of the credit for the 
Government’s confiscatory scheme. 
When the last Irish Land Bill was 
passing through the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Disraeli. implored the 
members not to legislate in a panic, 
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“as if Rory of the Hills were wait- 
ing for them in the lobby.” Mr. 
Gladstone now seems as terrified at 
the agrarian agitation as if the Land- 
Leaguers were about to take posses- 
sion of the Treasury bench. But 
there are traces of an even more in- 
sidious agency than the Land League 
in the new Bill. Returned as he was 
to power by a democratic upheaval, 
Mr. Gladstone keenly feels what he 
owes. to British Radicalism, and is 
never forgetful how fond it is of 
violent and drastic measures. He 
has for a colleague in the Cabinet 
Mr. Bright, whose long life has 
been spent in preaching peace 
among nations, and in stirring up 
war among classes, and who has 
laboured for many years to break 
down the landed system of Ireland. 
There is also Mr. Chamberlain, equal- 
ly with Mr. Bright a sworn foe to 
landed property; and there can be 
very little doubt that the influence 
of these two Ministers has been 
thrown heavily into the scale against 
the interests of the Irish landlords. 
To the general astonishment of all 
who knew their principles, both 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
remained in the Cabinet, and aided 
the Premier to pass the Coercion 
Acts; and the suspicion raised at 
that time that they would receive 
a quid pro quo in the Land Bill 
has been amply justified. While 
ostensibly governing as a Liberal 
Minister, Mr. Gladstone is fettered 
at every step by his liabilities to, 
and dependence upon, the extreme 
Radical element in Parliament; 
and the present confiscatory policy 
adopted towards Irish landowners 
is more directly aimed at propiti- 
ating Radicalism among ourselves, 
than at promoting a settlement of 
the Land difficulties in Ireland that 
will be worthy of the British Gov- 
ernment and just to all classes of 
interests involved. 

.To sum up: we have seen that 
Mr. Gladstone’s reasons for Land 
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‘legislation are not in themselves 
sufficiently strong to warrant a 
revolutionary measure; that the 
time which has elapsed since he 
boasted of a “general sense of com- 
fort and satisfaction in Ireland, 
such as had been unknown in the 
revious history of the country” 

March 31, 1880), is too short to 
have developed necessities on the 
part of the Irish tenants, such as 
would justify the wholesale confis- 
cation of the landlords’ rights in 
their favour; and that whatever 
additional urgency may have since 
that time been imported into the 
question, is due in a great measure 
to the impunity which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government itself extended 
to the operations of the Land 
League during the summer and 
autumn of 1880. 

The Bill itself possesses the ad- 
vantage of being able to a in- 
vestigation and criticism by its 
complex and confused character. 
We can best compare it to the 
heavy blackthorn bludgeon which 
the Irish peasant cuts from a hedge 
to fell his landlord with, without 
even taking the trouble to whittle 
and trim its knobs. It is a brutum 
JSulmen—an arbitrary measure of an 
arbitrary Minister, founded solely 
on the power of a parliamentary 
majority. It has no precedent or 

arallel in the history of Land 
egislation; and no arguments from 
the past, or prospects from the 
future, to recommend it to the 
country. The provisions of such 
a Bill are generally tested by the 
rinciples of political economy, so 
ar as these are agreed upon; but 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure has been 
conceived upon principles so utterly 
adverse to the spirit of both polit- 
ical econdDmy and progressive law, 
that we ae delve almost no 
assistance from these sciences in 
determining its character. We 
can, however, see at a glance that 
t sweeps away freedom of contract, 


) 
imposes severe restraints upon in 
dividual liberty, and introtiaces 
conditions which render the future 
progress of Irish agriculture almost 
wholly impossible. The powers of 


the only class in Ireland whose © 


loyalty can be depended on, and 
by whose co-operation we are ac- 
customed to aid the Irish in their 
frequent seasons of distress, are 
summarily confiscated without com- 
pensation and without any guar- 
antee that the tenants who are 
to be benefited at their expense 
will prove more loyal and better 
subjects than we have ever hither- 
to found them. As Mr. Gladstone 


disavows the political attitude of 


the Irish tenantry as a cause of 
his legislation, we cannot assume 
that the Bill contemplates directly 
effecting any immediate improve- 
ment in that respect. The Premier 
on this occasion does not dare to 
anticipate that “‘peace, order, and 
a settled and cheerful industry” 
will flow from the new law. “Jus- 
tiee is to be our guide” in the 
present legislation, apart from any 
secondary effects which we expect 
to achieve upon the minds of the 
Irish; and the chief characteristic 
of this “justice” is the proposal to 
start with robbing the nfieds of 
some seventy or eighty millions’ 
worth without any equivalent, or 
even the expression of a hope that 
they will be less liable to assassina- 
tion after they have been eased of 
their property. Much unnecessary 
surprise has been expressed that no 
provision should have been made 
for Pig some | landlords, and 
appeals have been made ‘to’ the 
language used by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1870. “I do not think,” he 
then said, “that anything dis- 
honourable — anything that tends 
to the injury of another—has been 
projected by those who have set 
up perpetuity of tenure for the 
Irish occupier as their favourite 
scheme; because we have not a 
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doubt that they have seen that inas- 
much as perpetuity of tenure, on the 
of the occupier, is virtually ex- 
propriation of the landlord, compen- 
sation would have to be paid to the 
landlord for the rights of which 
he would be deprived.” But who 
is there who now imagines that Mr. 
Gladstone is in any way bound by 
his utterances, not of ten years ago, 
but of one year ago? It is his 
special prerogative to be allowed 
to unsay on one day what he has 
said the day before. As indications 
of his future action, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statements are utterly un- 
worthy of preservation. Besides, 
the admission of compensation into 
the present Bill would deprive it of 
that penal character, as against land- 
lords, which, to the Land League, 
seems its highest recommendation. 
The draft is playfully entitled 
“A Bill to further amend the Law 
relating to the occupation and 
ownership of Land in Ireland;” 
but this is too obviously a mis- 
nomer. Instead of amending, it 
sweeps entirely aside all the D sanl 
ciples of the existing Land Laws, 
including the common law of con- 
tract. Land Commission, con- 
sisting of three members, one of 
whom is or has been a judge of the 
Supreme Court, is to be consti- 
tuted, with the apparent object of 
acting as a terrestrial providence to 
the Irish tenants; and it is prac- 
tically to be made the arbiter of 
the whole land of Ireland, and to 
have the disposal of the rights now 
belonging to the landlords. The 
powers of this Commission are of 
the widest scope, for it is to ulti- 
mately “decide all questions what- 
soever, whether of law or fact,” 
that may arise under the Act; it 
is placed beyond the jurisdiction 
of all the courts; and there is no 
appeal provided, even to the House 
of Lords, where British subjects are 
entitled to seek for justice as a last 
resource, from any of its decisions. 


It is empowered to rule the land 
rag with ae one hand and to 
uy and sell pro with the 
aon It is Hyena g. as the 
county Civil Bill Courts, and will 
be so far useful in concentrating 
and localising in itself the unpopu- 
larity with which these tribunals 
are, not always justly, viewed. It 
is to lay down the law to the courts, 
who are to decide land cases by the 
rules and circulars of the Commis- 
sion; to remodel and regulate all 
procedure connected with the sale, 
rent, and tenure of land ; and to buy 
out landlords in order to resell their 
estates to tenants. The only power 
wanting to complete its autocracy 
over the Irish land is that of com- 
sang expropriating landowners ; 
ut it can command this end by so 
many indirect means, that it will 
scarcely feel the want of the formal 
sanction. The Commission and its 
probable army of assistants; the 
“secretaries, officers, agents, clerks, 
and messengers” whom it appoints ; 
the “actuaries, surveyors, and other 
persons” whom it employs,—are, for 
the comfort of the British ratepayer, 
to be remunerated “out of moneys 
rovided by Parliament.” As an 
instance of the trust to be reposed 
in the Commission, it is to have 
carte blanche in appointing the 
underlings; but the Assistant-Com- 
missionerships are to be kept as 
press of Castle patronage, and may 
usefully employed as a means of 
converting Home-rulers to consti- 
tutional views. It is impossible 
that a body of this arbitrary and 
irresponsible character should not 
be viewed with suspicion and dis- 
like in any free country; and it is 
probably for this reason that it is 
to be erected into a corporation, on 
the faith of the old saying that “a 
corporation has neither a soul to be 
saved nor a body to be kicked.” 
It is incredible that after what has 
been said about the cramping effect 
of English institutions upon the 
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feelings of the agricultural popula- 
tion, and of the necessity for giving 
aon freedom to the relations of 
andlord and tenant, that the future 
interests of the Irish cultivator 
should be bound up hard and fast 
in red tape and placed in the hands 
of such a body, which can only 
carry out its work by a strict ad- 
herence to general principles, and a 
firm indifference ‘to cases of indi- 
vidual distress or hardship. 

The powers proposed to be in- 
trusted to the teak Commission go 
far beyond any suggestions’ that 
we have met with on the subject. 
The Bessborough Commission only 
went the length of recommending 
the establishment of “a strong 
central court to decide the cases 
which are not referred to arbitra- 
tion, or are not decided by it”—a 
body which “should hear the case 
of both parties and the report of 
the official valuator, and decide the 
amount of a fair rent in accordance 


with the principles laid down for its 


guidance.” Even in such cases the 
interposition of a Commission im- 
plies a reflection upon the ordinary 
administration of law in the country, 
which we feel to be quite undeserv- 
ed. The only justification for ap- 
pointing a Commission would be 
the carrying out of such a scheme 
of peasant proprietary as that which 
the Act designs to foster; and had 
its province been restricted to aid- 
ing the acquisition of land by 
tenants, to the reclamation and 
settlement of waste lands, and to 
the promotion of emigration from 
over-populated districts, probably 
little exception would have been 
' taken to it. But to place in the 
hands of a body so irresponsible 
the ultimate control of the destinies 
and interests of both landlord and 
tenant—in a word, to make it 
master and arbiter of the land in 
Treland—is a stretch of legislative 
assumption that no Parliament in 
its sound senses could permit. 
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When we come to examine the 
operation of the Bill on the parties 
most intimately concerned, we may 
well be dumbfoundered with amaze- 
ment. Is it possible, we have to 
ask ourselves, that the Bill is the 
ae of British statesmen 
egislating under the British consti- 
tution for an integral portion of 
the British empire, and that too in 
this nineteenth century of progress? 
Is it not rather an enactment of 
Panurge for regulating the land 
in the viceroyalty of Salmigondin? 
The Bill transports us at once from 
the real to the ideal—from an age 
of fully developed rights to a prim- 
itive state of society in which men 
are blindly groping to ascertain 
what belongs to them. Had Mr. 
Gladstone been writing on a tabula 
rasa—had he been legislating for 
an infant society on a new land, 
where the relative positions and 
rights of classes had still to be 
created—the Bill would have been 
perfectly intelligible. But he is 
dealing with relations that are the 
growth of centuries,—with interests 
that in many cases have been pur- 
chased with hard cash, and con- 
firmed by the highest sanction that 
property can possess in this country 
—a parliamentary title; and he 
deals with these in this Bill as if 
they either had no existence, or 
their existence was a positive in- 
jury to the commonwealth. The 
disabilities which the Bill seeks to 
impose upon landlords in the man- 
agement of their estates is almost 
unique in our statutes of class legis- 
lation since the days of the penal 
laws against Roman Catholics. 
The one-sided character of the pro- 
posed law is distinctly stamped 
upon it by the single fact that the 
courts and the Land Commission, 
which are at every juncture open to 
the tenant, are closed against the 
landlord, except when he chooses to 
accompany the other to seek a set- 
tlement. That is precisely the oc- 
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casion when the intervention of the 
court can be of least use; for when 
the landlord and tenant come to an 
agreement to accept the award of 
the court, they would in all proba- 
bility have little difficulty in set- 
tling the matter between themselves 
out of doors. At every conceivable 
point the Bill steps in to protect 
the tenant and to forward his in- 
terest, while at the same time it 
wipes away all the means which the 
common law at present affords the 
landlord of protecting himself. 

Much of the complex character 
of the Bill would seem to be due to 
an ingenious attempt to conceal the 
fact that it offers to the Irish cul- 
_ tivator almost all tbat the Land 

League has demanded on his behalf. 
The concession of the “three F's,” 
as demanded by Mr. Parnell and 
recommended by the Bessborough 
Commission, is the backbone of the 
Bill, however carefully the Gov- 
ernment may seek to conceal the 
fact. 

The sale of tenant-right under 
the Bill cannot, however, be said 
to be “free,” for it is restricted at 
every point by conditions intended 
to attract the intervention of the 
court, and to draw the tenancy 
within the scope of the statutory 
enactment. In fact, the whole Bill 
may be described as an attempt to 
arrest and overpower the exercise 
of the free law of contract. From 
this the tenant must suffer in the 
end as well as the landlord; and the 
words of Mr. Disraeli in 1870, when 
the first attack was made on the 
contract law, come back to us now 
with all the solemnity of a warn- 
ing from the grave. “If we de- 
clare the Irish people shall not 
have the power of making con- 
tracts, the time may come when 
Ireland herself will reproach us, 
and say, ‘The English people have 
treated us in the hour of difficulty as 
men who neither comprehended jus- 
tice nor deserved freedom.’” The 
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tenant is to have the power to sell 
his tenancy “for the best price that 
can be got for the same.” If the 
landlord agrees, well; if he re- 
fuses, the court intervenes, and 
may force him either to purchase 
the tenancy at its own price, or 
accept as a tenant a purchaser 
whom it pronounces to be suitable. 
Some reasonable grounds of refusal 
are left to the landlord; but then 
he is not permitted to be the ulti- 
mate judge of the case. The court 
is to decide upon the landlord’s 
reasons of refusal, and, if nec q 
force upon him an objectionable 
tenant if he has not the means 
to save himself by buying in the 
tenancy. Even in buying in a ten- 
ancy which is to be sold for non- 
payment of rent, he is placed ata 
disadvantage; for while in the case 
of sale to another he is secured in 
his arrears of rent, when he himself 
is the purchaser he loses these 
arrears altogether, which the ejected 
tenant can apparently march off with 
in triumph. In the sale of tenant- 
right, as in all its other provisions, 
the Bill refuses to recognise that any- 
thing is due to the private views or 
personal feelings of an owner of the 
soil. He is left no power of exer- 
cising his individual preference, un- 
less that preference chance acciden- 
tally to chime in exactly with the 
views of the court and the Land 
Commission. The fact of the pur- 
chaser of a tenancy being “a bad 
character” is conceded to the land- 
lord as a reasonable ground for re- 
fusing the sale; but here, again, the 
court is to determine whether the 
landlord’s view is the right one. 
A landlord might with justice con- 
sider a person who had taken an ac- 
tive part as a Land League agitator, 
and who was partially responsible 
for the crime that has been com- 
mitted under its auspices, to be 
“a bad character;” but the court 
might as likely as not discern the 
man to be a virtuous patriot, and 





order the landlord either to accept 

him or buy up the tenancy. At all 
events, it would be highly impru- 
dent for the landlord to object on 
moral unds to a tenant, who 
would in all probability revenge 
his refusal by taking a pot-shot at 
him from behind a hedge. The 
Bill lays down no moral standard by 
which either the landlord or the 
court is to be guided. 

The wide scope given by the Bill 
to the saleable “tenancy,” which is 
defined as “the interest in a hold- 
ing of a tenant and his successors 
in title during the continuance of a 
tenancy,” confers upon the vendor 
a right to dispose of much more 
than the interest which is at pres- 
ent understood to be comprehended 
under tenant-right. As the sale is 
to be accompanied with the assur- 
ance of fair rents and practical fixity 
of tenure, the vendor is placed in a 
position to dispose of all the advan- 
tages, real and prospective, of a 
future partnership with the land- 
lord in the soil of his tenancy. 
The Bessborough Commission puts 
this very plainly :— 

‘“‘We consider the tenant upon 
whom has been conferred fixity of 
tenure at a fair rent will be in a posi 
tion differing little from that of a 
legal owner of age tf in the soil, 
a that he ought not to be unneces- 
sarily deprived of any of the ordinary 
incidents of re perty. Therefore he 
should be at liberty to sell his inter- 
est—that is to say, his right of con- 
tinuous occupancy—the improve- 
ments made by himself or his prede- 
cessors in title, and all the title he 
has in the land, either under the law 
now in force, whether common law or 
ee or under the statute now to 

er roposed—in any way he wishes.” 

e “tenancy” now made sale- 
able by the Bill is therefore a 
greatly extended interest compared 
with the customary tenant-right 
of Ulster, or the right vendible 
under the Land Act of 1870; and 
it is calculated, with its contingent 
advantages, to command a much 
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higher price in the market. It is 
obvious, however, that even under 
the present Bill the character and 
disposition of the landlord must 
have something to do with the 
tenant’s comfort, and we would 
like to know whether the court is 
to set a value upon these. Thus, 
Lam right under an amiable 
asy-going landlord ought certain- 
a er things considered, to fetch 
more than a tenancy under a quar- 
relsome and litigious owner. This, 
however, is only one of the man 
absurdities connected with the Bill 
In some other respects the landlord 
is not so harshly dealt with, and 
the court will transfer to itself some 
of the odium which he at present 
earns in the prosecution of his 
rights. Damages for injury which 
he has received from the tenant, 
and compensation for the improve- 
ments which he and his predeces- 
sors have effected upon the holding, 
are to constitute a first charge upon 
the purchase-money of the tenant- 
right ; and the court is to help him 
to the compensation. The sale of a 
tenancy by a tenant quitting it bars 
his claim for compensation either 
for disturbance or improvement, 
which his successor apparently 
chases with the tenant-right. ” Phis 
seems to be an attempt to vest in 
the occupancy of a holding what 
the law has hitherto regarded as an 
individual’s interest. But so far 
as we can gather from the Bill, a 
tenant-right which has been bought 
up by the landlord begins to take 
root anew as soon as he lets the 
land to another tenant ; and it thus 
becomes a hydra- head to eat into 
the very heart of the landlord’s 
property. In short, the purchase 
of a tenancy which may or may not 
be with the landlord’s approbation, 
makes the tenant a partner with 
the landlord, and gives the former 
in reality the more active and dom- 
inant interest in the Property. If 
there were abundance of Irish agri- 
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culturists with capital seeking in- 
vestment, very probably a number 
of desirable tenants might be forth- 
coming under such a Bill; but 
unless their circumstances have been 
strangely misrepresented, there are 
comparatively few who will be able 
to pay down a large sum in pur- 
chase of tenant-right and still have 
means to farm their holdings pro- 
fitably. There is much force in the 
remarks made by Lord Dunraven 
in a recent letter to the ‘Times’ on 
the effect of such free sale as the 
Bill intends to legalise :— 


‘‘ Land would probably deteriorate, 
owing to the spendthrift cultivation of 
insolvent farmers, relieved to a great 
extent from the supervision of the 
landlord. Undue competition would 
force up the value of the tenant’s 
interest to an unnatural extent. If 
the tenant-right acquired under free 
sale representéd only the fair value 
of the tenant’s improvements, nothing 
could be more just than to constitute 
free sale the law of the land. Free 
sale would, no doubt, work very well 
in England if the share in the expense 
of maintenance and improvement of 
farms, which is at present borne b 
the landlords, were suddenly shifte 
on to the shoulders of the tenants, be- 
cause there is no undue competition 
for agricultural land in England. But 
unhealthy competition does exist in 
Ireland; and consequently, in addi- 
tion to the value of the tenant’s im- 
provements, a further and excessive 
sum would be paid for the ‘ goodwill.’ 
How excessive this would be is shown 
by the large sums, amounting in some 
cases to the fee-simple value of the 
land, which have been paid for pos- 
session of tenancies-at-will on estates 
where tenant-right did not exist. Un- 
due competition causes great evils in 
Ireland. It renders it possible for 
landlords to raise their rents to an 
exorbitant extent. As a class they 
have not availed themselves of their 
position. By free sale you would 
transfer this dangerous power from 
@ class which has used it at any rate 
very sparingly, to a class which would 
use it to the utmost extent.” 
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Earl Grey, again, has added a still 
stronger testimony to the general 
evils which the Bill will introduce 
among the cultivating classes—a 
testimony all the more valuable to 
its having always been borne on 
the side of freedom and progress. 


‘¢ New tenants will come into their 
farms,” says his lordship, ‘‘ having 
to pay, in addition to their ‘fair 
rents,’ the wr gs of ime extrava- 

t sums paid for obtainin - 
Sead of them. With such omertal 
causes in operation to bring charges 
upon the land, the only result to be 
looked for from the new law is that, 
in the course of no t number of 
years, land in Ireland will in general 
be held by men who, in rent and in- 
terest, will pay more for it than the 
present holders, while at the same time 
the progress of improvements by which 
it might be rendered more productive 
cannot fail to be impeded by the new 
restrictions in dealing with it. In- 
stead of having got rid of the terrible 
evil of having habitual distress press- 
ing upon large numbers of the culti- 
vators of the soil, the steps taken for 
their relief will only have increased 
the pressure and extended its area. 
. .. The effect of competition in rais-: 
ing the cost of land to the holders has 


' been to a great extent restrained, but 


this will be the case no longer; all 
power of preventing competition from 
working its natural effects will now be 
withdrawn, and in a few years, from 
one end of Ireland to the other, the 
land as a rule will be held by the 
cultivators under conditions which 
will enable them to obtain from it 
only a miserable existence.” 


Coming now to the subject of 
rents, we find that the Land Com- 
mission and the courts are again em- 
powered to override the law of con- 
tract, and to reduce to a minimum 
the powers of both landlord and 
tenant to effect an independent 
settlement. The object of the Bill 
seems to be to introduce statutory 
tenancies of fifteen years’ duration 
at fixed rents, renewable at the 
option of the occupants for another 

2¥ 
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term of fifteen years, also at fixed 
rents; and so on. In other words, 
the tenant is made the part-owner 
of the soil, subject to the chief 
condition of paying a rent which 
may be revised at the end of 
fifteen years. When a landlord 
gives his tenant notice of an in- 
crease of rent, he does so with 
the certainty that if the latter ac- 
cepts the rise, he is entitled ipso facto 
to a statutory lease of fifteen years ; 
and if the tenant does not accept 
the increased rent, and resolves to 
sell his tenancy, he is to be entitled 
to receive from his landlord “ten 
times the amount of such sum (if 
any, as the court, on the applica- 
tion of the tenant, may determine 
to be the excess of the increased 
rent over a fair rent within the 
meaning of this Act.” We can only 
regard this as a direct fine upon 
the landlord, and a bonus to the 
tenant to enable him to secure a 
new tenancy. When the latter quits 
without selling his tenancy, he is 
entitled to compensation as for dis- 
turbance, the scale of which has 
- been fixed at rates even more ruin- 
ous to the landlord than those of 
the existing Act. The maximum 
compensation under that Act has 
been rescinded, so that instead of 
£250, the maximum now payable, 
the present tenant is to receive 
£300 and upwards when his rent 
is over £100. The landlord is pro- 
tected by certain restrictions upon 
the statutory tenancy in cases of 
persistent waste, dilapidation, sub- 
division, and -sub-letting, for a 
breach of which he may apparently 
evict; but the Bill is so loosely 
put together, that the process by 
which he is to obtain redress is not 


os’ | obvious. 

ut while an increase of rent at 
once attracts to the tenancy a statu- 
tory lease, the tenant may also ob- 
tain one at a “fair rent” by a direct 
application to the court. This fair 
rent is defined to be such as in the 
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opinion of the court “a solvent 
tenant would undertake to pay one 
year with another, provided that 
the court in fixing such rent shall 
have regard to the tenant’s interest 
in the holding;” and this interest 
is expressly stated to include the 
tenant-right, or, where that does 
not exist, the tenant’s prospective 
rights to compensation for improve- 
ments or disturbance. The injustice 
of mixing up these claims in the 


estimate of a fair rent, has alread 


called forth indignant comment. It 
is scarcely possible that the framers 
of the Bill could have asked them- 
selves seriously what was involved 
in this proposition. Such prospective 
claims can in no way be considered 
proper elements in the consideration 
of what constitutes a fair rent. In- 
deed, as the Bill stands, it is not 
apparent whether it is in the inter- 
est of the landlord or-in that of the 
tenant that they are to be taken into 
account; but the one-sided charac- 
ter of the whole measure has readily 
raised a suspicion that the advantage 
of the latter is aimed at. Naturally, 
the fact that a tenant has a right to 
substantial compensation both for 
improvements and for disturbance 
ought to add to the fair rent. The 
impression, however, is, that under 
the clause the tenant is to be cre- 
dited with his claims, now conferred 
upon him as rights by the Bill, and 
that the greater his interest in the 
holding, the less will be the rent he 
is to be called upon to pay. The 
clause as it stands might be in- 
terpreted by one court in favour 
of the tenant, and by another in 
that of his landlord; and equity 
would certainly be on the side of 
the latter view. It is scarcely con- 
sistent with reason that a tenant 
should have his rent reduced by a 
reference to the sum for which he 
is entitled to claim compensation 
for improvements, and be finally 
og for these improvements when 

is tenancy determines,—or that 
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he should sit for a less rent be- 
cause he is entitled to claim heavy 
compensation for disturbance. In 
the general rush that may be ex- 
pected for buyin by Newt 
should the new Bill become law, a 
general rise in their value might be 
expected—a rise which would imme- 
diately act in the reduction of rent, 
under the decree of the court, 
and in the still further deteriora- 
tion of the landlord’s income. The 
tenant-right and the tenant’s claims 
to compensation ought either to be 
left outside the conditions that a fair 
rent is to be based upon; or if taken 
into account at all, they ought dis- 
tinctly to operate in the landlord’s 
favour. The twofold construction 
which any court of equity, as it 
seems to us, might reasonably put 
upon the clause, is a convincing illus- 
tration of the loose and slovenly 
manner in Which the whole Bill 
has been drafted. 

The powers of the court to fix a 
fair rent, which then becomes the 
“ judicial rent” and carries with it a 
fifteen years’ lease, on the tenant’s 
mee appear to be entirely 
absolute, and tempered only by the 
ironical condition that if the judi- 
cial rent is greater than the one 
presently payable, the landlord need 
not immediately enforce it, but may 
wait and recover on account of the 
\ difference “ such amount as the court 
may think just” out of the purchase- 
moneys of the tenancy. ere are 
very few landlords, we imagine, 
who, under the relations which the 
Bill would establish, are likely to 
avail themselves of this liberty. 
When the judge decrees them a rise 
of rent, they will at once enforce it, 
and leave to the court which has 
intruded itself between them and 
the tenants to show that considera- 
tion which the circumstances of the 
occupier were previously wont to 
call forth. Another ironical clause 
in the Act is that which with a grim 
humour provides for equities to be 
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administered by the court between 
landlord and tenant,—as if equity 
could have any place in a scheme the 
basis of which is direct spoliation. 
Two escapes from the Bill are left. 
to the landlord. He may agree 
with the tenant—if he can—on a. 
thirty-one Peet lease; but in this 
case also the contract has to come 
before, and be approved by, the 
court, so that not even in this in- 
stance is contract left to take its 
free course. At the end of that 
agreement, the tenant holds from 
year to year at the same rent and 
on the same conditions; but an 
increase of rent would at once con- 
vert the tenure into a statutory 
lease, or the tenant may of himself 
apply for a statutory lease with its 
concomitant fair rent. The exclu- 
sion is therefore but at best a tem- 
porary one. The other means of 
evasion is by a fixed tenancy upon 
conditions agreed on between land- 
lord and tenant; but here, again, 
the Bill claims a right of interference 
to value at its option the fee-farm 
rent payable by the tenant “at 
periods of not less than fifteen 
years.” Neither of these remedies 
affords much redress to the landlord 
against the inequalities of the pro- 
posed legislation; and sec as 
the tenant is in all other respects © 
by the Bill, neither a thirty-one 
years’ lease nor a fixed tenancy 
offers him much inducement to come 
to an independent agreement with 
his landlord. Tenants, also, whose 
holdings are rated at not less than 
£150, may contract themselves out 
of the Bill, but not out of the con- 
ditions which the Bill establishes 
generally for the occupation of land. 
It is, however, when we come to 
investigate the powers given to the 
Land Commission and courts for 
the buying out of landlords, that we 
feel we are dealing with the real 
aims of the Act. The Commission, 
it must be remembered, ‘is to be the 
ultimate authority which is to regu- 
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late the value of land, and it is also 
the authority which is, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to buy out land- 
lords, od to purchase estates for 
apportionment among tenants. The 
Land Commission is empowered to 
advance to a tenant desirous of pur- 
chasing his holding, three-fourths 
of the price, or it may enable him 
to buy the land in fee-farm by an 
advance of half the fine payable 
to the landlord, provided the fee- 
farm rent do not exceed three- 
fourths of the rent which the 
Commission would consider a fair 
one. In both these cases a strong 
temptation is held out to ambi- 
tious tenants to burden themselves 
with debts to the Commission, 
leaving insufficient capital to en- 
able them to farm at a profit, 
and to enter upon a course which 
must lead to ultimate bankruptcy 
and to their being sold up. hen 
three-fourths of the tenants on an 
estate appear to be able and willing 


to purchase their holdings by means 
of these advances, the Commission 
has the power to acquire it for them, 


and resell it in parcels, the por- 
tions not taken up to be allotted to 
the public. Repayment is to be 
made by @ charge of five per cent., 
spread over thirty-five years. The 
conditions of the new landed gentry 
created under the auspices of the 
Commission would require quali- 
fications of prudence, steadiness, 
and thrift, which we fear will not 
be so generally forthcoming as the 
authors of the Bill apy ima- 

ine. Until half this debt has been 

ischarged the new landlord cannot 
sell; nor can he subdivide or sub- 
let, until the whole has been paid, 
unless he can obtain the sanction 
of the Commission to these trans- 
actions; and violation of these con- 
ditions authorises the Commission 
to sell his holding. Again, he may 
be sold up when  * becomes bank- 
rupt, or when a creditor gets a 
judgment which would divest him 
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of his title. When a proprietor 
dies, and the circumstances of his 
death threaten to impair the integ- 
rity of the property, the court may 
again sell. The practical effect of 
these provisions must be to make 
the Commission a gigantic landlord, 
and to attract to the Government, 
through it, the odium and unpopu- 
larity which that relationship in- 
volves in Ireland. In the cases 
where the new purchasers repay 
their advances—and liberal as the 
terms are, we do not anticipate that 
they will be so numerous as the pro- 
moters of the Bill calculate upon— 
subdivision can commence as soon as 
the annuity terminates ; and with the 
extension of subdivision in Ireland 
we may be prepared for the extension 
also of the area of want and pauper- 
ism. The reflection that the impe- 
rial Treasury is at the outset to bear 
the expense of this costly and haz- 
ardous experiment, must also dash 
our satisfaction with the benevolent 
intentions of Government; while 
the salaries of the Commission and 
its necessarily large staff of employés 
are to be defrayed from the same 
liberal source. If there were any 
assurance that we were to be repaid 
by an increase of loyalty and order, 
there might be the less ground for 
grumbling on this score; but those 
who know Ireland best can only an- 
ticipate that the peasant will make 
use of his cheaply purchased pros- 
perity to enrich seditious organisa- 
tions, and to procure a newer and 
more effective description of fire- 
arms than his means has hitherto 
been able to command. To secure 
the safe working of the scheme, it 
must be accompanied either by a 
permanent Coercion Act, or by an 
assurance of the co-operation of Mr. 
Parnell and the Land League. Sup- 
pose Mr. Parnell tell the new pro- 
prietors that the advances made 
ag only a modicum of the 
redress due to them from Britai 
for the long years they have 
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kept out of their rights, and that 
they must keep a grip both of the 
land and the money; and that 
“Boycotting” and the other de- 
vices of the Land League are to 
be employed against the agents 
and the operations,— what will 
be the result? No one will dare 
to bid for a holding put up for 
sale by the Commission if the 
Land - Leaguers assemble in their 
thousands to overawe possible pur- 
chasers. Very possibly a conscious- 
ness of the new opening*“afforded to 
agitation may have helped to en- 
hance the satisfaction with which 
Mr. Parnell seems at first to have 
hailed the Land Bill. 

A question arises whether, when 
the cultivating proprietor has suc- 
ceeded in paying off his advance and 
letting his property to a tenant— 
the desirable object which the great 
mass of peasant proprietors will 
keep in view—he is to be subject 
to the same restrictions as the origi- 
nal landlords, or is to have absolute 
rages to do what he pleases with 

is property? In the latter case 
we would have two classes of land- 
lords in Ireland, one entirely free 
and unrestricted in the disposal of 
their property, the other restrained 
and fettered in every relationship. 
The Bill is not definite on this 
point; but we may apprehend that 
as soon as the new proprietor begins 
to let, he will fall under the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and his holding 
will speedily disappear under the 
combined influences of tenant-right 
and of compensation for disturbance 
and compensation for improvement. 
But unless the law go a little fur- 
ther, and enable the cultivating pro- 
prietor to borrow without being 
compelled to repay, the peasant 
holdings can scarcely have a long 
existence as such. The new rights 
conferred upon the tenant by the 
Bill will immediately be treated as 
so much more borrowing margin, 
while the Bill at the outset will 
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unquestionably tend to the calling 
up of large portions of the tenant’s 
spare capital, whether in the pur- 
chase of tenancies or in the part 
payment of holdings. Mr. Glad- 
stene calmly tells us that while 
the Land Commission will advance 
three-fourths of the purchase-money 
of a holding, the buyer may be 
allowed to borrow the other fourth. 
If the BilPaimed at the creation of 
a discontented and pauper proprie- 
tory as a means of transferring the 
land to the usurers and small shop- 
keepers, it could not have gone 
more judiciously to work. To the 
large class of unemployed lawyers 
and money-lenders in Ireland, the 
Bill is fraught with promises of a 
golden millennium. 

The clauses of the Act relating to 
the reclamation of waste land and 
emigration, if the least objection- 
able, are also the least prominent 
features of the measure. Indeed, 
the summary way in which both 
these subjects are treated, shows 
that they form no essential element 
of the Act. Even the omnipotent 
Land Commission is not to be made 
the medium of reclaiming the wastes, 
but the Board of Works is to assist 
in the matter by loans to companies. 
As to the provisions relating to. 
emigration, they might ‘do much 
good if energetically worked; and 
if a tithe of the liberality were to 
be shown to the pauper peasant 
who is willing to try his fortune 
abroad that there is to be exercised 
towards him who chooses to “ keep 
a grip” of his land, the ruinous 
overcrowding in many districts of 
Ireland might be greatly amelio- 
rated. But from the position oc- 
cupied in the Bill by the provisions 
doth for reclamation and emigra- 
tion, much is not to be expected. 
The real object of the project is to 
establish cultivating proprietors and 
to extinguish the present class of 
landlords; and as neither reclama- 
tion nor emigration can assist in 
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this aim, they are both regarded as 
very secondary matters. Certainly, 
if the earth-hunger of the Irish is 
one of the main grounds of present 
legislation, justice demanded that all 
possible endeavour should be made 
to stay it with the wastes before 
we had recourse to gratifying it by 
legislative robbery. Nothing es- 
tablishes more conclusively the fact 
that the promotion of the general 
prosperity of Ireland is not one of 
the objects of the Bill, than its 
utter neglect of all projects that 
would provide employment alterna- 
tive to cultivation. Some slight 
encouragement to manufactures and 
fisheries would have done more for 
the material improvement of the 
country than a huge transference of 
property to tenants. 

A discussion on a |measure like 
the Irish Land Bill will necessarily 
throw open the flood-gates of the- 
ory; and we are threatened to be 
deluged anew by all the dogmas of 
all the economists. A reference 
to common-sense tempered by the 
principles of common honesty, will 
. contribute.much more than these to 
an accurate understanding of the 
proposed legislation. However we 
may philosophise, the fact stands out 
that we intend to rob the landlord 
of his rights in order that we may 
benefit his tenant ; and that the best 
argument we can muster will only 
count as an apology for our conduct. 
It is, we believe, beyond the power 
of an Act of Parliament to create 
values in the soil other than are 
_ already existing, hence what is given 

to one of the two parties connected 
with it must necessarily be taken 
from the other. We may justly 
theorise about the unequal distri- 
bution of property, but the law ha’ 
hitherto peremptorily forbidden us 
to seek redress by forcibly putting 
our hands into the pockets of a 
richer neighbour. Under the new 
Trish Land Bill the theft will not 
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even have the merit of being dex- 
terously effected. Its influence 
does not stop with taking from the 
landlord and giving to the tenant. It 
introduces strange elements into law, 
and new disorders into society, with 
the direct certainty of making bad 
worse. Looking at the higher as- 
pects of the Bill_if such a conge- 
ries of confiscatory clauses can be 
said to have high aspects—we can 
readily see that its prominent char- 
acteristics are at variance with the 
principles of advanced civilization 
and liberty. It attempts to impose 
legal restraints upon relationships 
which have hitherto been conducted 
upon grounds of moral obligation. 
It almost entirely excludes the ex- 
ercise of the law of contract between 
landlord and tenant; and the dis- 
credit thus thrown upon an institu- 
tion which has been the most ac- 
tive agent in advancing personal 
freedom ali through the history of 
the world, must operate to its dis- 
advantage in all the other rela- 
tionships of life in Ireland. It 
cannot be looked upon as a light 
matter that a statesman of so ac- 
commodating views in party mat- 
ters as the Duke of Argyll, who 
cheerfully held a corner of the pall 
at the funeral of our foreign policy, 
should find it necessary to disas- 
sociate himself from the Ministry 
on this question. The introduction 
of a proposal for such barefaced 
pate as that embodied in the 

ill compromises the Government, 
insults the honesty of Parliament, 
and shakes the faith of all who have 
anything to lose in the Legislature. 

e may expect, before the measure 
has been disposed of, that further 
secessions will be added to that of 
the Duke of I. The bond of 
union between the Whigs and Radi- 
cals in the Cabinet is at best only 
equivalent to the tie that keeps 
together Peachum and Lockit,— 
“ Brother, brother, we could hang 
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each other!” But we shall be 
surprised if even this feeling be 
strong oye, a to obviate further 
disruption. ere are still Whigs 
in the Cabinet who cannot forget 
the traditions of their party, or 
forfeit the respect that has been 
paid to it as the promoter of liberty 
and enlightened legislation. They 
have to consider that the atten- 
tion, not merely of Britain, but of 
Europe, is anxiously fixed upon 
them at the present moment. It 
has been the t of the British 
Parliament hitherto, that by its 
judiciousness, moderation, and im- 
partial legislation, it has provided a 
model and a stimulus to other States 
striving for constitutional liberty. 
Liberals all over Europe have 
pointed to Great Britain as the 
strongest argument that represen- 
tative government can be conceded 
without danger either to the ruling 
owers or to individual interests. 
t is the duty of Parliament to 
consider well whether such a con- 
fiscatory Bill as that now before it 
will not strike a blow that will 
stem Liberal progress on the Con- 
tinent for many years to come. Of 
late, comments in the Continental 
journals on the decline of British 
parliamentary morale under Mr. 
Gladstone’s leadership have been 
too common; and the Irish Land 
Bill can scarcely fail to furnish the 
ruling classes in the European 
States with arguments adverse to 
further concession of parliamentary 
owers. The honour and credit of 
arliament are dear to both sides 
of the Houses; and it is imperative- 
ly necessary that, in dealing with 
such a Bill, they should regard the 
broader as well as the more imme- 
diate aspects connected with it. 
It has been an unfortunate char- 
acteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s states- 
manship all through his career, that 
he is. never able to look beyond 
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the ends at which he is directl 
aiming; but the higher responsi- 
bility rests with the two Houses, and 
upon them the country depends for 
the preservation of the credit of 
British parliamentary government. 
Even more important is the un- 
settling effect which such legisla- 
tion must have upon England and 
Scotland. It would be folly to 
assume that the concessions made 
to the Irish tenants will have no 
influences upon the feelings of other 
agriculturists. Mr. Gladstone’s as- 
surances upon this score. cannot 
be worth more than were his 
pledges for the safety of the English 
and Scottish Churches at the time 
when he overthrew the Irish Estab- 
lishment. The direct result of that 
measure has been to swell the Dis- 
establishment agitation in both 
England and Scotland, until it is 
able to count for something as a 
political force. Anda British Land 
question, if fostered by an Irish 
recedent, would excite a warmer 
interest than the abstract subject 
of the union of Church and State. 
We can see no grounds for con- 
ceding a partnership in the soil to 
the Irish tenant that the English 
and Scotch farmer might not put 
forward as the basis of a claim for © 
similar privileges. Only a week or. 
two Sook the Convention of Scotch 
Burghs passed resolutions in favour 
of tenant-right and inst evic- 
tions, and we have shaaky a nucleus 
of a Land agitation among the Radi- 
cals in England. It remains now 
with the Parliament to say whether 
such ideas are to be quickened into 
political life, or whether the rights 
of property are to be resolutely vin- 
dicated, and limits laid down once 
and for all to unconstitutional agi- 
tation. Its choice lies between that 


and a Revo.tution 1x tHE Lanp, 
which cannot be confined within 
the bounds of Ireland. 





Ir is with feelings of unmixed 
pain and regret, we were going to 
say, that we record the death of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield; but a truer 
arene at once suggests that 

ere has been a glorious close to 
a splendid career—/feliz opportuni- 
tate mortis! There is no in- 
stance in English history of a 
political leadership so long main- 
tained. There is none in which 
greater qualities of sagacity, inde- 
pendence of judgment, and tenaci- 
ty of purpose have been exhibited. 

ere is none in which a leader 
has been able to call forth at will 
such marked and increasing devo- 
tion from his followers. And not- 
withstanding that for twenty-nine 
out of the thirty-five years over 
which it has practically extended, 
it has been a leadership of a min- 
ority, Lord Beaconsfield’s headship 
has been one of rare personal and 
political achievement. It is one of 
which the Tory party may well be 
proud, and to which English history 
as long as it endures will do homage. 

It is a striking testimony to the 
marvellous powers which Lord 
Beaconsfield possessed, that in spite 
of the singular isolation of his posi- 
tion, and the overwhelming disad- 
vantage of always belonging to a 
minority, his influence and autho- 
rity uniformly and steadily increas- 
ed. The reins once grasped, ‘no 
hand proved strong enough during 
all those years to wrest them away, 
or to divert him to any serious ex- 
tent from the policy which he chose 
to pursue. In Opposition he stead- 
ily increased his authority over the 
course of legislation, over Parlia- 
ment, over his colleagues, and in 
the country. Each time that he 
held office in a minority, he left it 
a stronger man than when he en- 
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tered it, with reputation and pres- 
tige strengthened by an ordeal 
which, under far more favourable 
circumstanees, frequently injures 
those of weaker men. And when 
at last, towards the close of a great 
career, he became Minister with an 
established majority, the man grew 
until his .authority overshadowed 
his colleagues and the country, and 
he had centred in himself the whole 
force and representation of the em- 
pire. To sustain, with increasing 
credit, every successive ordeal 
which awaits a man who plays a 
foremost part on the greatest stage 
of events is a marvellous achieve- 
ment. There was no personal re- 
verse, no personal failure. There 
seemed to be no moment at which 
he could be pronounced unequal to 
the occasion, at the end of his re- 
sources, or less than master over 
himself and his position. In the 

eatest chapter of his life, which is 

lled with his guidance of English 
fortunes during the strife and pas- 
sion aroused by the great Eastern 
Question, it was never disputed 
but that it was his firm and tenaci- 
ous mind which regulated our 
policy; and that by the force of 
will and genius, in spite of all the 
eloquence and energy of no unwor- 
thy rival, his influence, at a moment 
when firm guidance was the sole 
preventive to drifting into war, pre- 
dominated at home, and was more 
than respected abroad. Whether his 
policy is approved or condemned, all 
must admit that he himself betrayed 
neither weakness nor indecision, but 
held on his way with tenacity and 
resolution. Those are the qualities 
which render war unnecessary, and 
lead forward to “peace with hon- 
our.” History will do justice to the 
memorable qualities which the great 
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Tory Premier exhibited, and to the 
ascendancy which they gave him 
over England and the Continent. 
The generation which has witnessed 
with enthusiasm and delight the 
close, animated, and brilliant rivalry 
between a Disraeli and a Gladstone 
must feel that the heroic age of 
English politics did not pass away 
with Pitt and Fox. It falls, how- 
ever, to the lot of the present gen- 
eration of statesmen to work upon 
broader lines, and with a wider 
legislative range than their prede- 
cessors of the Georgian era. Of 
Lord Beacousfield, it may be said 
that he reconstructed the Tory party 
and placed it in accord with the 
sympathies, the intelligence, and 
the genius of the nation; that he 
practically settled the principle of 
our parliamentary representation ; 
that he reconstituted the South- 
eastern territories of Europe, and 
gave to the Continent its charter 
of peace. He led the Tory party 
during a whole generation of men; 
he trained and attached to himself 
a skilled body of statesmen; he 
twice held the foremost rank with 
eloquence and majesty. The world, 
however, would never have pv | 
nised with the completeness whic 

it ultimately did his transcendent 
qualities, if the six years of office 
with a majority had not at last 


opened to him the chance of a grand - 


administrative success. These last 
years gave the crown to his career. 
From the first moment of his acces- 
sion down to his sudden and unex- 
pected fall before the blind vote of 
a fickle and easily influenced de- 
mocracy, his supremacy was never 
questioned ; and towards the close 
of his Premiership, when the elec- 
tions of Liverpool and Southwark 
raised the hopes of his party, it 
looked as if he were on the point 
of being invested with an amount 
of authority greater than has ever 
before been conferred upon an Eng- 
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lish statesman, and greater a 
than it is prudent for the English 


people ever to confer upon a single 
man. 

Such a career must, as long as 
English history endures, be one of 
sti interest. In a short obitu- 
ary notice like this, which is merely 
intended to express on the mo- 
ment the feelings of a great poli- 
tical party for its departed chief, 
whose whole life and soul and 
energy were devoted to its service, 
we can only notice the more sali- 
ent qualities of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
public life. 

It is a striking tribute to his unique 
force of character that friends and 
foes have alike recognised that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s personality has been, 
as it were, more conspicuously im- 
pressed upon the politics of his age 
than that of ‘any contemporary 
statesman. They refer to the trans- 
formation in the temper and spirit 
of English Conservatism which has 
been effected since the days of Peel. 
They refer also to the three guiding 
principles of his conduct,—the ear- 
nest desire to improve the condition 
of the masses, and to attach them 
to Conservative policy; the insist- 
ance with which he enforced the 
idea that the British Empire must . 
not merely be enjoyed but watch- 
fully maintained ; his view that an 
ancient monarchy ought not to drop 
too completely out of the thoughts 
of the people, and that it was not 
merely an effective instrument of 
government at present, but might 
at any time during any temporary 
and not improbable eclipse of the 
authority and prestige of the 
House of Commons, become a rally- 
ing-point of inestimable value. 
The vulgar view of Mr. Disraeli’s 
earlier years is that they exhibited 
levity of principle and conduct. 
But any one who regards them from 
the point of view of his writings, of 
the training which the works of 
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Disraeli the elder show that the 
son must have received, of upwards 
of forty years’ unrivalled consistency 
and tenacity of purpose in Parlia- 
ment, will probably come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. There was no 
hereditary tie to either party ; there 
was deep innate scorn for what he 
termed the pollution of Radicalism ; 
there was an invincible distrust of 
anything like sectarianism or ex- 
clusiveness predominating in the 
spirit of Conservatism. Doon the 
hour that he entered Parliament, 
or, more properly, from the moment 
that he became a political figure 
of importance, he never swerved 
from the purpose of impressing his 
own ideal, which may be traced in 
his earliest writings and speeches, 
upon the character and aims of 
British Toryism. 

He not unnaturally came into 
sharp collision with Sir Robert 
Peel,—a man of a wholly different 
type and training, in many charac- 
teristics of statesmanship Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s superior, but of far inferior 
intellectual power. Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, in his history, has done 
justice to that stroke of true genius 
and insight which enabled Mr. Dis- 
raeli to stand forward, on the first 
night of the session of 1846, and 
preeeny wrest from Sir R. Peel’s 

ands then and there the leadership 
of the party which he ever after- 
wards retained. At that time Mr. 
Disraeli had only been eight years 
in the House; it was only his 
second Parliament; he had no 
powerful connections or official ex- 
perience. There is no parallel to 
this incident in Parliamentary his- 
tory. The leadership thus seized 
was not merely retained for a ses- 
sion, or during a particular contro- 
versy. It never reverted to the ex- 
perienced chief who had dominat- 
ed successive Parliaments, and who 
was surrounded by men of matured 
reputation and experience. It was 
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inevitable that, in time, the man 
who could thus maintain his ground 


against a combination so powerful 
must succeed to office and to the 
lead of the House of Commons, 
In 1852 that event occurred. It is 
the only instance on Parliamentary 
record of a man vaulting at once into 
that difficult post without any ante- 
cedent official experience. Mr. Pitt’s 
rise is the nearest approach to it. 
But in the first few months of Mr. 
Pitt’s Chancellorship, the leader- 
ship, titular if not effective, was in 
other hands. There had, however, 
béen at least two celebrated prece- 
dents of conducting the business of 
the House of Commons in a minorit 
—that of Pitt, in 1784, and that 
of Peel, in 1835. The struggle in 
1852 was maintained with gallantry 
and skill; but it ended, as all fore- 
saw, in failure before the combined 
efforts of the most disastrous Coa- 
lition that England has ever wit- 
nessed. The closing scene of that 
struggle is of historic interest, and 
the lapse of nearly thirty years has 
not dimmed its brilliancy. Four 
nights of debate had left no doubt 
that the great financial scheme 
upon which the Government had 
staked its existence was doomed, 
and that the Ministry stood face to 
face with an exulting and victorious 
combination. It was a crisis in 
Mr. Disraeli’s career, and a disas- 
trous defeat might have associated 
his name with ignominious failure. 
But whatever the result of the 
division upon the OF gig of the 
party, the leader had at least re- 
solved to assert his own position as 
that of one of the most formidable 
personages and debaters in English 
politics, Meeting bitter taunts 
with thundering invective, he stood 
up to that last almost unaided en- 
counter with all the celebrities of 
the House, with desperate energy, 
and fought for his flag with all © 
those dauntless qualities which be- 
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long to a natural and irresistible 
“king of men.” It was one of the 
most remarkable orations ever 
made; and in his gy marvel- 
lous reply, in which Mr. Gladstone 
for the first time burst through the 
bonds of a deprecatory and some- 


what sanctimonious eloquence, and _ 


abandoned himself to fierce and 
unsparing personal attack, the pre- 
sent Premier constituted himself 
the rival of the Conservative chief, 
and the future leader of the Liberal 
party. For half of the succeeding 
years Mr. Gladstone remained under 
the protecting egis of Lords Palmer- 
ston and Russell, and was saved 
from the consequences of his fre- 
quent imprudence. But for the 
remaining half of that period the 
two leaders have divided between 
them the respect and devotion of 
the country, with the result that, 
notwithstanding the almost uni- 
form numerical superiority of the 
Liberals since the Reform Bill of 
1832, the Conservatives have, since 
the death of Lord Palmerston, en- 
joyed a longer tenure of office than 
their opponents. In February 1858 
this Ministry of a minority return- 
ed to power. In the interval, the 
Eastern Question and the Crimean 
war had absorbed the attention of 
Europe. Almost every fresh dis- 
closure has tended to discredit the 


conduct of the disastrous Coalition . 


and: the mutual rivalries which 
weakened the Administration, till 
a vacillating and half-hearted policy 
landed us inevitably in war, and 
Lord Aberdeen was dismissed from 
a post to which he was unequal. 
But the conduct of the Opposition 
in those days received at the time 
the hearty acknowl ents of Lord 
Palmerston, and has been applauded 
in all subsequent publications, from 
Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘Life of 
the Prince Consort’ downwards. 
It was a successful combination of 
uncompromising but constitutional 
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opposition to the Ministry, with a 
steady consistent support to the 
policy which the nation was pur- 
suing. It will be well if all suc 
ceeding Oppositions will, when the 
external fortunes of the country 
are hanging in the balance, distin- 
guish with equal success between 
opposing and weakening the execu- 
tive,—between the official represen- 
tatives of the whole country, who 
should be supported, and the mere 
leaders of a rival party, who ma 
be fairly denounced and supplan 
The Ministry of 1858 had its own 
foreign imbroglios to deal with, but 
found in Lord Palmerston, as Mr. 
Disraeli acknowledged at the time, 
a fair and scrupulous opponent. 
Its main achievements were the 
establishment of the direct domin- 
ion of the Queen in India in lieu 
of the old East India Company; 
and the production of a reform bill 
which, equally with that of 1867, 
exploded the quack device of lower- 
ing the s e by a pound or two 
at a time. Fancy franchises and 
lateral extension were restored to, 
for opinion was not then ripe for 
a final settlement of the ques- 
tion (which had been prematurely 
raised by the Whigs) on the only | 
intelligible basis of household 
rating. 

The fall of Lord Derby led to 
the re-establishment of Lord Pal- 
merston in power; and for six 
years Masterly Inactivity was the 
order of the day. During that 
time there occurred the great civil 
war in America. One of the most 
remarkable points in Mr. Disraeli’s 
whole career lies in the prescience 
and resolutely independent judg- 
ment which he displayed during 
that crisis. Public opinion was to 
a great extent, we believe, in favour 
of the South. Some of the Minis- 
ters, ‘notably Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, were strongly in. favour of 
non-intervention, and of sympathy 
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being directed in favour of the 
North. Others, and notably Mr. 


Gladstone, took a directly opposite 
view; and the famous speech of 
the present Premier about Jefferson 
Davis having created not merely 
an army and a navy, but a separate 
nation, long rankled in the minds 
of the Americans, and formed one of 
their items of charge against us in 
the celebrated Alabama controversy. 
Of all complicity and responsibility 
of this kind Mr. Disraeli kept himself 
and his party free, and firmly resist- 
ed all pressure to a contrary course. 
Whatever may have been the force 
of the arguments in favour of recog- 
nising and supporting the South, 
there was none in favour of a 
oo of mere irritation, and of, as 
ar as words and omissions could 
make it, a malevolent neutrality. 
It is not too much to say that dur- 
ing that momentous crisis, several 
of the most trusted leaders of the 
public, if they did not actually lose 
their heads, adopted a course not 
sufficiently well considered and far- 
seeing to stand the test of time and 
subsequent experience. It is to the 
lasting honour of Mr. Disraeli that 
his own conduct formed, in the judg- 
ment of all parties, a bright excep- 
tion, and gave to him a peculiar per- 
sonal authority throughout the course 
of the Alabama troubles. During 
those greatest of all the foreign com- 
rg with which Mr. Gladstone 
ad to deal, his rival was ever at 
hand to sustain and encourage his 
Administration. Resolved that no 
party struggle should by any chance 
ensue over a question of such mom- 
entous interest to the whole civilised 
world as our relations with America, 
he abandoned the reserve of an 
Opposition so far as to sanction Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s acting as one 
of the Commissioners to negotiate 
the Treaty of Washington.  Al- 


though, fortunately, the Conserva- 
tive party has no share in the 
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responsibility for the Alabama 
arbitration, and its award, the 
country owes to the wise forbear- 
ance and patriotic sagacity of the 
Conservative chief its escape from 
still worse complications; and his 
policy during that trying epoch 
will form a chapter of solid merit 
in the annals of his life. 

With the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston, the question of parliamen- 
tary reform again was made the 
prominent subject of attention, and - 
until it was settled the work of 
legislation was evidently at a stand- 
still. Lord Russell’s Ministry es- 
sayed the usual experiment of low- 
ering the suffrage by a few pounds 
at a time,—in this instance in the 
belief that £3 was the amount of 
diminution which was to save the 
State, and work a satisfactory re- 
form. The scheme failed, and Lord 
Derby’s Ministry of a minority was 
for a third time installed in office. 
The Reform Act of 1867 was, for 
good or evil, its great legislative 
work, based upon the principle of 
household suffrage. The achieve- 
ment was due entirely to Mr. Dis- 
raeli. It was his individual task, 
entirely in keeping, both in its char- 
acter and the mode in which it was 
passed, with his antecedents and 
special genius. It was described 
by the late Lord Derby as a process 
of “Dishing the Whigs,” and as a 
“Leap in the Dark!” There can 
be no doubt, from a perusal of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speeches, as they were at 
that time collected and published, 
that, with the exception of his 
first speech upon reform, as far back, 
we think, as 1848, before it became 
of urgent or present importance, 
these are consistent with the design 
of associating his name with its 
settlement, upon principles which 
might insure a fair chance of per- 
manence. He had, in fact, made 
the subject his own, while Mr. 
Gladstone was busy with finance, 
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and Lord John Russell was dis- 
tracted by his own personal vicissi- 
tudes. The strategy and resource 
with which he accomplished his 
purpose, dumfoundering his op- 
ponents without, as the result 
showed, unduly straining the alleg- 
iance of his supporters, are well 
known. 

But if Mr. Disraeli, in the matter 
of Parliamentary reform, achieved 
success, completely snatching it 
out of the hands of his rival, Mr. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, was 
ready with his bid for popular sup- 
port. The first question submit- 
ted to the new constituencies was 
an issue, framed by Mr. Gladstone, 
whether or not the Irish Church 
should cease to exist as an estab- 
lished institution. A majority ofs 
more than 100 determined that it 
should cease, and Mr. Gladstone 
succeeded to the Premiership. A 
series of harassing and sensational 
measures followed, upon a small 
detail in one of which, the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870, the great 
Liberal party began to crack and 
divide. All the activity of the 
Government was swallowed up in 
legislation, of a kind which alien- 
ated as many as it conciliated. 
Great administrative blunders re- 
sulted from this absorption of at- 
tention elsewhere; and as regards 
foreign politics, the authority, and 
even the legitimate influence of Eng- 
land seemed to be entirely effaced. In 
fact, at the time of the Berlin mem- 
orandum, the manner in which that 
famous document was presented to 
our notice appeared to indicate that 
in the transaction of European busi- 
ness, foreign statesmen regarded us 
as entitled to less than courtesy. 
It was not surprising, therefore, 
that in little more than four years 
Mr. Gladstone’s authority was gone, 
and his Ministry was wrecked on 
the Irish University Bill. 

Mr. Disraeli now entered upon 


- 


the last, the most eventful, and the 
most famous chapter of his wonder- 
ful history. It Lan with his de- 
clining office for his party in May 
1873, just eight years ago. The 
disintegration of the Liberal party 
was rapidly progressing, the tide of 
opinion had turned. Mr. Disraeli 
refused, with his usual prescience 
and authority over his followers, to 
have his hand forced. He resolved 
that his opponent should go to the 
country with all his sins upon his 
shoulders, instead of being absolved 
by the precess of resignation. With 
his authority too much weakened 
to render another session endurable, 
and after several defeats at isolated 
elections throughout the country, 
the Minister dissolved Parliament, 
and his rival, for the first time in 
his career, found himself at the 
head of a majority in both Houses 
of Parliament, strong in the confi- 
dence of his Sovereign and in his 
unbounded popularity throughout 
the country. 

Supreme political power only 
arrived when age had greatly im- 
paired his physical powers. The 
country, however, was weary of 
incessant activity, and the septua- 
genarian Premier was not urged 
forward, either from within or from - 
without, towards sensational legis- 
lation. He left the conduct of some 
useful and necessary measures to his 
colleagues, and reserved to himself 
that control over the whole home 
and foreign administration which 
had been so long neglected. Ire- 
land was pacified with the re- 
moval of all restrictions upon the 
issue of the Habeas Corpus writ, 
and by other relaxations of the re- 
strictive code of the former ministry. 
The first three years of his Premier- 
ship were spent in the House of 
Commons. The withdrawal of Mr. 
Gladstone from the post of leader 
of the Opposition was followed very 
shortly afterwards by the first mut- 
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teri of the Eastern Question, in 
the shape of risings in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina. The purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares, which has 
since turned out to be a great finan- 
cial as well as political success, and 
the evident intention to assert our 
interests in the East, produced an 
immense accession of popularity to 
the Government; and during the 
year 1876 the debates bore witness 
to the oncoming division of opinion 
which was to bring Mr. Gladstone 
back in full vigour and activity to 
public life almost as soon as he 
announced his determination to 
finally quit it. In August 1876, 
Mr. Disraeli became Earl of Bea- 
consfield, a name destined speed- 
ily to become even more famous 
than that which was laid aside; 
for the three last years of this 
celebrated Ministry form the cul- 
minating point of Disraeli’s life. 
His power was not in the slightest 
degree affected by his transference 
from one House to the other. In 
fact, his authority had always 
rested more upon the sway which 
he exercised over his colleagues, 
the House of Parliament, and the 
country, through its debates, than 
upon any enthusiasm which he 
created amongst the constituencies, 
and which, however deep-seated, 
was not so violent and impulsive as 
that which Mr. Gladstone at times 
excites. Lord Chatham is, we be- 
lieve, the only other instance of a 
Prime Minister passing from one 
House to the other during the ex- 
istence of his Ministry; and in his 
case power was practically lost by 
the step. Lord Beaconsfield’s ele- 
yation did not come a moment too 
soon. His physical powers were 
no longer equal to the work of the 
House of Commons, and he was 


soon to be plunged into the vortex 
of European politics when they 
were at their wildest. There was 
public need of all that “detach- 
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ment” of intellect with which he 
was credited, and it was well that 
he should be withdrawn from all 
lesser distractions. ' 
The events of these memorable 
ears are too recent to justify recap- 
itulation. The chief personal inci- 
dents were the withdrawal at a criti- 
cal moment of Lord Derby,the friend 
of twenty-five years, and son of the 
illustrious statesman whose name 
was so long associated with that of 
Disraeli; and the accession to the 
Foreign Office of Lord Salisbury, 
and the mission of both statesmen 
to the Congress of Berlin. The 
former of these incidents occasioned 
a touching tribute to the memo 
of a celebrated friendship, but also it 
enabled Lord Beaconsfield at length 
to stand forth as the champion of 


“the public law of Europe, and boldly 


to insist that the arrangements of 
San Stefano should be submitted 
to readjustment by the Signatories 
of the Treaty of Paris. To that 
Treaty, confirmed in 1871, the 
British Minister had always ap- 
ealed. He had been prevented 
y the agitation of 1876 and the 
other circumstances of the time 
from offering armed resistance to 
Russian aggression; but with the 
fleet stationed near the Bosphorus, 
Indian troops at Malta, votes of 
money by overwhelming majorities 
in Parliament, he plainly indicated 
that the Treaty. of San Stefano 
must, in order to be binding, be 
imposed by force of arms upon’ 
Great Britain as well as upon 
Turkey. From this task Russia. 
shrank, and the equitable readjust- 
ment of the San Stefano stipula- 
tions, to which she was forced to 
submit, resulted in the Treaty of 
Berlin. That treaty will remain, 
we hope, as a complete international 
settlement of the South -eastern 
territories of Europe, the mainte- 
nance of which will be understood 
to mean peace, and the disturber 
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of which will incur the guilt and 
responsibility of war. 

e greatest event in the life of 
Lord Beaconsfield was his visit to 
Berlin as the First Plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain: the greatest day 
was probably his triumphal en- 
trance into London after his return. 
During the Congress, and in his 
journey towards it, he never ceased 
for an instant to be the great at- 
traction. And in Paris he is credit- 
ed with having deterred Germany 
in 1875 from renewing the Franco- 
German war. The ‘Times’ corre- 
spondent at Paris writes: “He 
filled so large a part in European 
preoccupation, that his disappear- 
ance has produced something like 
the impression of the disappearance 
of a dynasty.” The correspondent 
of the same paper at Berlin writes: 
“The deceased statesman was re- 
garded as the restorer of the Brit- 
ish prestige on the Continent,” and 
speaks emphatically of the high 
honour in which he was held. Two 
anecdotes of Prince Bismarck may 
be quoted on their authority: one, 
that in his private cabinet a por- 
trait of the prince’s wife hangs on 
the right hand of that of the Em- 

eror, while that of Lord Beacons- 

eld hangs on the left, in recogni- 
tion of the prominent part which 
the deceased statesman played at 
the Congress, and of the high esti- 
mation in which his great qualities 
were held. Another is, t the 
Prince used these remarkable words, 
in reference to the firm stand which 
Lord Beaconsfield had made in 
vindication of the rights of Great 
Britain :— 


‘¢ ¢Schouvaloff and Beaconsfield,’ 
he is related to repay ‘are the = 
leading fi s in this Congress, an 
Iam delighted with watching them. 
Beaconsfield has wonderful presence 
of mind, is versatile and energetic, 
lets nothing excite him, and has ad- 
mirably defended his cause. English 
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ride is safe in his hands: and when 
e negotiations were broken off on 
the 2ist of June, he was manfully 
leading his country to war. It was 
then that I intervened. Both he and 
Schouvaloff have done their duty, and 
have saved their country from war. 
My only merit was brin them to- 
gether at a moment when they could 
not themselves make any advances.’” 


But Lord Beaconsfield needed no 
foreign tribute to recommend his 
conduct to the gratitude and ap- 
proval of his countrymen. He had 
reached the zenith of his reputation, 
and hardly any career in history con- 
tains a prouder episode or a more 
exalted fame. He had saved his 
country from war, and had given 
peace to Europe; and the world 
admitted that Great Britain had 
reconquered her old ascendancy on 
the Continent Had Lord Beacons- 
field dissolved Parliament on his 
return, he might have obtained a 
renewed lease of power; but it is, 
in our judgment, more to his perma- 
ment credit that he did not. The 
result of a dissolution is at any 
time a most uncertain thing to fore- 
cast; and he would not have acted 
fairly by his allies, his supporters, 
and the peace of Europe, if bs had 
incurred the risk of transferring . 
to the Liberal leaders, in the im- 
practicable position which they then 
occupied, the task of presiding 
over the execution of the treaty. 
The same firmness which had won 
the treaty was needed to secure its 
execution; and not till the last 
Russian had quitted the Turkish 
empire, and the main points of the 
treaty had been carried out, did 
Lord Beaconsfield dissolve. From 
the date of his triumphal entry into 
London, Lord Beaconsfield, as we 
can now see, entered upon the period 
of his decline in power. When an 
Administrstion is growing six years 
old, the least change in its fortunes 
or in its luck is likely to prove fatal. 
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The isolated elections still went in 
his favour, and continued to do so, 
till the dissolution; and to the 
last—as long as the natural term of 
his Ministry extended—Lord Bea- 
consfield was cordially, and even 
enthusiastically, supported. His 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, 
the last State paper that came from 
his hand, spoke to the country in 
tones of dignity and firmness, in all 
respects worthy of being the last 
official utterances of a great parlia- 
mentary Premier. 

Exactly a year elapsed from 
Lord Beaconsfield’s resignation to 
his death. He died on the anni- 
versary of his delivering up the 
seals of office to the Queen. The 
characteristic cheerfulness with 
which he bore the reverse was 
_— only by the confident 
silence with which he endured all 
the attacks upon his policy during 
its progress, and during the elec- 
tion. He no doubt felt that he 
was doing a durable work, and 
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that he would hand down to pos- 
terity a monumentum ere perennius 
of which no eloquence could impair 
the value, and which no eloquence 
was needed to defend. uring 
that year his personal position has 
been stronger than ever, the de- 
votion of his followers completely 
sustained, the admiration of his 
country men and of foreign nations 
undiminished. It is impossible 
that any man should bequeath to 
the notice of posterity stronger 


Yipes of the estimation in which 


e was held by his ages OL 
or of the ascendancy which he ex- 
ercised over them. History will 
judge for itself the character of his 
aims and of his policy; but among 
the many illustrious names of 
statesmen that crowd its pages, 
that of Benjamin Disraeli Earl of 
Beaconsfield will be overshadowed 
by none in the splendour of his 
fame, and in the completeness of 
his devotion to the honour and in- 
terests of his country. 

















